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PATRIOTISM PUT BEFORE PROFIT 





Twelfth Annual Convention of the American Meat Packers’ Association at Chicago 
Finds the Trade in Line to Help Win the War 


CO-OPERATION ASKED AND GIVEN TO ACHIEVE THIS END 





The twelfth annual convention of the American Meat 
Packers’ Association was held at Chicago, in the convention 
hall of the Hotel Morrison, on Monday and Tuesday, 
October 15 and 16, 1917. 


association’s birth after an absence of three years was a 


The return to the scene of the 
momentous occasion. It was good to get back to Chicago, 
and the event had its usual full measure of profit and satis- 
faction for everyone who attended. 

But there was more to it than that. These are grave days 
in the history of the country and in the lives of the people. 
And they are serious days for the meat industry. 

Members of the American Meat Packers’ Association 
realized at this meeting, if they had not before, something 
of their responsibility in this world crisis, not only to them- 
selves and to each other, but to the country and to humanity. 
They know that meat products are the backbone of an army’s 
subsistence programme and the vital item in the diet of 
that working force at home without which no army can 
operate. 

In other words, the war cannot be won without meat, any 
more than it can be won without men or guns. And it is the 


American packer, and no other, who must furnish the meat. 


Of course the producer must furnish the meat animals, but 


the packer well knows that the world and politicians are no 
respecters of persons, and that the packer will get the blame 
for any shortage or other deficiency in the meat supply. 

And what of the packer in this crisis? Let the cynic 
sneer, but the declaration of the association’s first president, 
General Michael Ryan of Cincinnati, rings true to the facts 
and to the spirit of the industry today: “Every American 
meat packer puts patriotism above profit!” 

Praise from the Highest Source 
Government authorities bear testimony to the fact that 


from the first day of the war American meat packers have 


shown by their every act—and acts speak louder than 
words—that they are determined that nothing shall be left 
undone to help our soldiers win this war. American pack- 
inghouse efficiency was once more proved paramount in 
American business in the results which began to show 
themselves as the fruits of this determination. Some other 
industries said as much or more. How many did as much 
only those on the inside of our war plans know. 

The government’s army representative at the convention, 
Colonel E. M. Kniskern, of the Quartermaster Corps, bore 
testimony to the good faith and good sense of the packers, 
not only since the war began, but even before. Colonel 
Kniskern is the man who buys nearly all the meat supplies 
for our armies at home and abroad, and he has a tremendous 
responsibility. 

He did not find it necessary to qualify his language in 
saying that he had met with nothing but the heartiest co- 
operation from the packers in meeting every demand made 
upon them. And he admitted that some things had been 
demanded which were really not reasonable. But he said 
they were met in the finest spirit, and he had nothing but 
praise for the good faith and co-operation of the meat pack- 
ing industry as he had come in contact with it for the past 
13 or 14 years. 

Praise and a feeling of self-satisfaction are pleasant, but 
the packers were not allowed to rest content in a sense of 
duty well done. The need of the day is too great for that. 
There is still a duty to do, and a desperately difficult task 
itis. Along with the “Why ?” comes the “How?” The con- 
vention programme brought out the high lights of this situa- 
t1on with admirable clearness, and sent every packer home 
with a determination to redouble his efforts to get every 
ounce of results out of his plant and of his business. 


First in the packer’s mind as he returns home is naturally 
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the necessity staring him in the face for taking out a federal 
license to do business, This revolutionary step in paternalis- 
tic government, taken as a war measure, was quickly acceded 
to by the trade; in fact, they suggested it. Now that it is 
to go into effect, by the President’s proclamation, on Novem- 
ber 1, the packer must know what the license means, and 
what regulations he must observe under its terms. For if 
he fails to comply, his plant may be shut down. 

And another peg driven into the packer’s memory as he 
went home from Chicago was the thought that co-operation 
and fraternity with the livestock producer is not only neces- 
sary in this crisis, but that it is vital. This note was sounded 
by President Frank J. Hagenbarth of the National Wool 
Growers’ Association in his speech at the convention 
banquet. 

He did not scold; his was a plea that could not be put 
aside. Beginning with a toast to the association and the 
meat industry, and with the flat declaration that, whether 
it wanted to or not, the country had to take its hat off to 
the packers as the most efficient business men of the coun- 
try, Mr. Hagenbarth went on to point out something else, on 
the dark side of the page. 

Why Not Make It: “Now! All Pull Together!” 

He reminded the packers that without the producers of 
livestock they could not keep their plants going. He charged 
the packers with having failed to understand the producers, 
or even trying to understand them. He pleaded for co- 
operation, for fraternity between the two groups which are 
so necessary to each other, as well as to the consuming 
world. 

He put his whole heart into an effort to make the packers 
feel that they ought to “get together” with the livestock 
producers, and tackle the problem together instead of 
separately. 
of Secretary McCarthy so that it should apply to both in- 
dustries: “Now! All pull together!” 

It was an out-and-out invitation from the livestock pro- 


ducers to the packers to combine and co-operate. It had 
been touched upon by speakers at the convention sessions 


representing the livestock commission men, but it remained 
for Mr. Hagenbarth to drive the nail home to the head and 
clinch it. It would seem that this is the first time the pro- 
ducer has realized the importance of the packer as a co- 
operator. He seems to be sincere, and the packer can afford 
to meet him half-way. 

The Meat Packer as a Waster! 

The convention marked the beginning of another stage 
of development in the meat packing industry. It is the epoch 
of economy. This may sound paradoxical, but it is true. 
The belief is general, both in and out of the trade, that the 
meat packer saves everything and wastes nothing. His 
facility in this regard has become a matter to speak of 
facetiously, as humorists do when they talk of his “saving 
everything but the squeal, and now he saves that by selling 
it to the manufacturer of squeaky shoes!” 

But while there has been pardonable pride in the saving 
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In short, he simply adapted the famous slogan 
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of what was once wasted in the slaughtering business, and 
while the packer has deserved credit for his industry and 
ingenuity in this regard, the fact remains that he is still a 
waster. He is just now faced with a realization that he is 
permitting a tremendous amount of actual waste in his pack- 
inghouse operations. It is hard for him to realize it, but 
once he sees it, he is sure to get busy to remedy the defect. 

Attention had already been called to this paradoxical lack 
of economy in packinghouse operations, but it took the 
straight-from-the-shoulder talk of a convention speaker to 
set the matter before the packers in a clear and unmistakable 
way. Myrick D. Harding did the trade an almost ines- 
timable service when, in his address on “Conservation of 
Packinghouse Labor and Products,” he opened their eyes 
to the situation. To repeat the comment of a keen listener, 
he “threw a monkey-wrench into the machinery !” 

He not only called attention to the necessity for economy 
and conservation in packinghouse operations, but he showed 
The chief waste has been 


the failure to get the best results out of all materials; the 


how and where it should be done. 


drive has been made on volume at the expense of essential 
details. 


would escape criticism from an investigating committee of 


And he declared that not a plant in the country 
competent packinghouse economists. How his talk was 
taken was indicated by the comment of one of the keenest, 
shrewdest packers in the country, who said afterward: 
“When I get home I’m going to do just what Harding told 
me to do. I’m surprised I never thought of those things 
before!” 
Conservation of Labor and of Food 

Conservation of labor and of food were the two general 
points. In the handling of labor in the packinghouse the 
speaker declared there was a 40 per cent. turnover annually, 
a practice which was costly in more ways than one. More 
thought given to labor conditions in the packinghouse, and 
more attention paid to the utilization of the labor employed 
there, would bring greatly improved results. 

In the matter of food economy the speaker startled the 
packers present with the charge that in dressing and pack- 
ing methods alone there was at least 69 million pounds of 
These 
reprehensible practices included the fat left on carcasses, 


old and wasteful customs of dressing lambs, wasteful trim- 


food a year now. going into inedible products. 


ming of meats, disposition of hog middles as other than 
food products, lean meat left on tank fats, etc., uneconomical 
fat separation. 

And last but not least, the criminal waste of feeds at 
stock-yards by the overfeeding of meat animals by ship- 
pers in order to increase weight just before sale to the 
packer. This latter practice causes a loss of nearly a million 
and a half bushels of corn a year. It is the sin of the greedy 
farmer; the others are faults of the heretofore unobservant 
packer, who now promises to remedy them. 

The utilization of by-products used to be an economic 
proposition; now it is a matter of patriotism. Waste at 


any time is deplorable : today it is treasonable! 
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There were other points worth emphasizing in the pro- 
ceedings of this most interesting and valuable of packers’ 
conventions. 

Loss of Meat Food Through Animal Disease 

The tremendous amount of meat food lost to the coun- 
try through livestock diseases was again brought to atten- 
tion. The association’s committee appointed for that pur- 
pose has done good work and will do more in the future 
under Chairman Gehrmann’s intelligent and devoted leader- 
ship. As he said, it must be a campaign of education of the 
farmer, who will not clean up and rid his farm of disease 
unless he is brought to see the necessity of it—and his sight 
must be sharpened by appealing to his pocketbook. 

One of the speakers, doing a valuable research work for 
the combined interests, stated that no less than 21 million 
pounds of beef and pork had been lost through condemna- 
tions for disease within a period of only six weeks—enough 
to feed our army for three weeks! Such criminal waste 
takes a new hold on the public attention when presented in 
these terms. The speaker advised the packers against the 
practice of “‘buying subject” to condemnation. He sug- 
gested instead some plan for paying a premium to clean 
farmers, 

In the midst of all this talk of meat loss it was refreshing 
to hear from the government’s buying agent that require- 
ments have now been so modified that the government takes 
nearly half the hog, where it formerly took but the choicest 
portions. This is economy which works to the benefit of all, 
without harming anyone. 

Predictions of a plentiful hog crop must have pleased the 
packer who heard them uttered by those who ought to 
know. But these predictions were coupled with warning 
of a tremendous pressure of demand which took away the 
hope of a slump in the price of the live animal. Besides, 
under the “new dispensation” the producer is conceded his 
right to a high price, is he not? 

The Greatest Convention on Record 
The attendance at the convention was the largest on 


*record, and it is not an exaggeration to say that it was the 


First Session 
Monday, October 15, 2 p. m. 


man. (Applause.) 


President Albert T. Rohe presiding. Mr. 


THE PRESIDENT: We are about to open 
our twelfth convention, and I want to let 
you know how much the Association appreci- 
ates the gathering we have here today. I 
say this knowing that it is quite a sacri- ticular time. 
fice to many of you to break away 








your business at this particular time 

I have the honor of presenting to 
John W. O’Leary, president of the 
Association of Commerce. Those of ydu who 


‘hicago nation. 


are from Chicago know Mr. O’Leary; those 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE CONVENTION 


who are not have missed knowing a real good 


Welcomed by President O’Leary. 


President and Gentle- 
men: I esteem it a real privilege to welcome 


O'Leary: Mr. 


you gentlemen to Chicago. 
greatest importance that you have gathered, 
as many Others are gathering, at this par- 
At no time in the history of 
from the nation has it been more important to 

business men to confer with each other on 
‘ou Mr. the problems before them and before the 


We have been at war just a little over six 
months; we have made rapid progress. It is 
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best convention yet. The vote was unanimous on that point. 
The merit of the convention programme, the value of the 
speeches and the information they contained, the inspiration 
gathered from what was said and done, the whole atmos- 
phere of the meeting, made it one never to be forgotten. 
The election of young men to head the organization for 
another year met with hearty approval. The second genera- 
tion of packers climbed into the saddle of the presidency 
and vice-presidency. No one was more surprised than 
popular “Jim” McCrea of Cleveland when he heard the re- 
port of the nominating committee, but it is safe to say that 
no more popular choice could have been made. 
President-elect McCrea was brought up in the packing- 
house business. Finishing school at the: age of 20, he 
entered the employ of the Ohio Provision Company, and he 
has been there ever since—and it isn’t so terribly long ago, 
either. Now he is president and general manager of the 
company, and head of the organization representing the 
greatest manufacturing industry in the world. Proud of it? 
Yes, but not puffed up; for no more modest man ever lived. 
The election of officers resulted as follows: 
President—James B. McCrea, Ohio Provision Company, 
Cleveland, O. 
Vice-President—Gustav Bischoff, Jr., St. 
pendent Packing Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


Louis Inde- 


Secretary—George L. McCarthy, THe NationaAL PRo- 
VISIONER, New York, N. Y. 
Treasurer—Max N. Agger, John C. Roth Packing Co., 


Cincinnati, O. 


Executive Committee—Charles H. Ogden, Pittsburgh 
Packing & Provision Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., Chairman. 


Howard R. Smith, Jones & Lamb Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Fred R. Burrows, G. H. Hammond Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Frank J. Sullivan, Sullivan Packing Co., Detroit, Mich. 
James G. Cownie, Jacob Dold Packing Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
John Agar, John Agar Packing Co., Chicago, III. 

J. J. Felin, J. J. Felin & Co., Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Charles Rohe, Rohe & Bro., New York, N. Y. 


T. Henry Foster, John Morrell & Co., Ottumwa, Iowa. 





true that many of the things we are doing 
we should have done before. But we did 
not, and we are making the best of it, and 
trying to do them as rapidly as we can. 
And we are making real progress. 

3ut we have not reached that stage yet 
where we have really begun to feel that we 
are a part of it. We have not reached that 
stage where we are hearing of the wounded 
being brought home; we have not reached 
the stage where we have felt the pinch of 
taxation; we have not reached the stage 
where we have felt the demand upon us 
for money for charitable, philanthropic and 
the financial purposes of the Government. 

We have yet to feel the effect of the pri- 


I deem it of the 
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crity the great demands the Government are 
going to make upon industry, but we are 
going to feel them and feel them strongly, 
and I deem it of the greatest importance, 
as I said before, that business men get to- 
gether and prepare for those things which 
must come to us, rather than wait until 
they arrive. 

Yours, of course, is one of the most im- 
portant lines of occupation that there is. I 
received a letter on Saturday from France 
from one of those men who really have made 
a sacrifice, one of those men who have gone 
to the front. He said, among other things: 
“We have plenty to eat. I ordered ham for 
breakfast, and I got a cut about twice as 
thick and about twice as large as we get 
at home at any restaurant, and it did not 
cost much.” I thought to myself, 
I am awful glad that is so. I am not going 
to complain a bit if my ham is smaller and 
the price bigger, providing the “boys over 
there” get all they want. (Applause.) 


half as 


Must Think for the Future. 


Yours is an important task, because we 
must look into the future. We ought all to 
be doing it. But there is this danger, that 
the pressure we are now under to 
supply the important needs, we may forget 
the future, and we have got to bear that in 
mind. I think we need to do it more than 
anybody else, because we have to bear in 
mind that after the war Europe will look 
largely to us, not only to supply her food 
needs, but to supply her breed cattle, and 
we have got to encourage our own people 
to doing the same thing, because we are 
rapidly exhausting the essential things which 
produce meat. 

So that is one of the big problems that is 
hefore you. There are so many others, the 
effect of taxation, which we have not thought 


under 


about very much; how shall we accept it? 
Why, there is only one way to accept it, 
willingly and gladly, because on what we 
produce, on what we are able to furnish the 
Government in the way of finance, depends 
on the quickness with which we emerge from 
this struggle. 

I think it would be very unfortunate if any 
of these calls made upon us to buy Liberty 
Bonds, and to pay taxes promptly, in any 
and all of these calls we ought to realize 
that in everything we are doing in this way 
we are contributing to the earlier accom- 
plishment of peace. 

Chicago greets you, welcomes you. We 
are proud of our Stock Yards. They may 
make fun of us and say that is all we have. 
It does not make any difference; we are 
mighty proud of them. We are proud of 
that industry, very true; but that is not all 
that we have. 

There are a great many things here that 
we are proud of that I hope you will take 
the time to see. We are not going to boast 
of them. But if vou will look at them we 
will be satisfied with the judgment you ren- 
der, and we want you to acquaint yourselves 
with our people. I think you will find they 
are a rather warm-hearted sort of folk, glad 
to have you here, or any one else from 
other points. 

But I want vou to know this, and I hope 
you will get this impression of our people, 
that we are rather putting Chicago in the 
background. We are hoping and believe that 
through all this great war there will be 


eliminated the jealousy of the community, 
that there will be eliminated the State lines, 
and the insistence upon State’s rights; that 
there will be eliminated the sectional feeling 
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that has existed to some extent, and that 
Chicago thinks of nothing as her own, but 
rather only as a part of the great nation 
that we all love. (Applause.) 

THE PRESIDENT: Mr. O’Leary, we cer- 
tainly thank you for your kind invitation 
for us to make ourselves feel at home in 
Chicago. We have had that said to us be- 
fore, and have taken advantage of it, and 
intend to take advantage of it this time. 


President’s Address 


Fellow-Members of the 
Packers’ Association: 
Within a year the whole aspect of our 
industry has almost completely changed. 


Confronted twelve months ago with what we 
then considered our most serious problems, 
little did we imagine what was in store for 
us. I am proud to say, however, as your 


American Meat 





ALBERT T. ROHE 


(Rohe & Bro., New York) 
Retiring 


President of the Association. 


president, that despite the magnitude and 
the ultra-importance of the demands made 
upon our resources, our facilities and our 
equipment, there has been no single instance 
in which the American packer has not loy- 
ally, efficiently and gladly met every re- 
quirement of the Government for our mili- 
tary forces, our civilian population and our 
allies. 

The whole world is in the market for food- 
stuffs of all kinds, particularly meats, fats 
and other packinghouse products. Cereals 
have gone to unheard of prices, and though 
meat food animals have reached practically 
prohibitive quotations, the producers of 
livestock tell us they have difficulty in rajs- 
ing cattle and hogs at a profit because \t 
the cost of feedstuffs and labor. This assen- 
tion is borne out by the fact that our ani 
mal population is decreasing instead oy 
“booming,” as it should if production cost 
was anywhere near normal. 

It is also a fact that because of the prices 
we have to pay for livestock, the packing- 
house business has been conducted at an 
actual loss in many departments for several 
months. This condition cannot continue, for 
it spells ruin to the livestock producer and 
the packer, and ultimately, of course, will 
directly and seriously affect our military 
forces and civilians to even a greater de- 
gree than they are now affected. 


Result of Conferences With the Government. 


In the emergency we have been in con- 
sultation with various branches of the Gov- 
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ernment, looking for relief not only for our- 
selves, but as a safeguard to the national 
meat supply, restricted even as it is. 

The outcome of these conferences is not 
known at this time, but I can say to you 
that all Government authorities are im- 
pressed with the gravity of the situation, 
and that all packers have quickly offered 
every facility to the authorities in finding 
the proper solutions to the gravest problems 
which have ever confronted you. 

Your minds are filled with your predica- 
ment, and I am not going into detail as to 
the very active work of the Association dur- 
ing the year. I will leave that to the re- 
ports of your committees. But I would sug- 
gest that you listen to these reports care- 
fully, as they are the only means the Asso- 
ciation has of acquainting you with the 
wide variety of matters it has to handle. 

It is true your Secretary sends you bulle- 
tins from time to time, but as many of the 
subjects are pending for months, and some 
of them even for years, it is not possible to 
keep you fully informed at all times. Need- 
less to say, the Association is constantly 
alert in your interest, as you will readily 
realize from these reports. 

In conclusion I most emphatically urge 
that the situation demands the most effect- 
ive co-ordination and co-operation on the 
part of each and every one of us. (Ap- 
plause.) 

THE PRESIDENT: The next business be- 
fore the house is the reading of the minutes 
of the last meeting. 

(Upon motion, duly seconded, that the 
reading of the minutes be dispensed with, it 
was so ordered.) 

THE PRESIDENT: The next order of 
business will be the reading of the Report 
of the Executive Committee, by Mr. Howard 
R. Smith, Chairman. 


Report of Executive Committee 


The most momentous year in the history 
of the world has also been the most crucial 
period of the meat packinghouse industry. 
The of the United States into the 
yreat world conflict has changed the aspect 
of all interests materially in this country. 
None of us could have foreseen a year ago 
either that we would be drawn into the war 
nor could we have foreseen the results which 
have come from that action. It has resulted 
in an upheaval of all classes of American 
industry. It is to your credit and our satis- 
faction to say that in no single instance has 
any American packer or the industry as a 
whole taken second place to any other in 
its patriotism and loyalty to our country. 

With conditions so abnormal that no one 
could foresee even into the immediate future, 
there has been a blind impulsive feeling that 
whatever was demanded of our industry 
would be willingly, quickly and efficiently 
forthcoming. As a matter of record it is 
perhaps well for us to note in passing that 
equally in common with the actual instru- 
ments of warfare has been the paramount 
importance of food supplies not only of our 
own military forces but those of all of our 
Allies and their civilian population as well. 


entry 


Conference with Mr. Hoover. 

The world demand for meat food products 
has made so many complex problems, and so 
many of the details have been thrust upon 
us suddenly, that upon invitation of the 
Food Administrator, Mr. Herbert C. Hoover, 
a special committee of packers, representing 
all classes and all sections, has been work- 
ing actively upon plans to systematically 
furnish to our military forces, our civilian 
population and to the Allies their proper 
proportion of the supplies available. 

In the consideration of these plans for dis- 
tribution representations have been made 
with regard to the limitation of profits upon 
packinghouse products. In the discussions 
with Mr. Hoover he evinced his well-known 
fairness to all sides in the deliberations, and 
it is fully expected that the outcome will 
be agreements between the Food Adminis- 
trator and the packinghouse industry which 
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will insure a sufficient supply of meat food 
products to those who are actually dependent 
upon us, and that the result of these agree- 
ments will be to forever silence the un- 
founded statements that packers make un- 
fair profits. 

The American packer has been weighed 
in the balance and has not been found want- 
ing. We have provided for the absolute 
necessities of a world-wide demand quickly, 
effectively and gladly. We have been handi- 
capped to a very large extent by an increas- 
ing shortage of livestock, which is our raw 





JOHN W. O'LEARY 


(President Chicago Association of Commerce) 
Speaker at the Convention, 


material. Such stock as has come to us has 
been handled in a way which has brought 
the commendation of our own government 
and that of the allied forces. We could have 
handled and can handle a considerably larger 
quantity of livestock if it were produced. 

Despite the unprecedented and almost un- 
believable high price for livestock there has 
been a decrease in our livestock population. 
The world demand for our meat foods as 
well as other food stuffs has been so tre- 
mendous and the financial purchasing forces 
have been so great that despite the induce- 
ment of prices, which are almost impossible 
to work into marketable quotations, there 
has still been a decrease in meat food ani- 
mals. 


Hard to Make Public Understand. 

It may be difficult to make the public un- 
derstand the fact, which is a fact, that 
despite the higher prices which have gov- 
erned meats and meat food products during 
the last several months, during a very 
long period many packers have been operat- 
ing some departments at a loss. This, of 
course, cannot continue if the business itself 
is to live. Many forces are at work in vari- 
ous directions which operate to bring about 
both present and possible future results. 

It naturally follows that we must first of 
all be assured that our military forces of all 
classes shall be thoroughly well fed; sec- 
ondly, that our civilian population shall not 
suffer but it must realize the need for a 
general economy in the purchasing and use 
of all foods; thirdly, that our Allies and 
their civilian population must be given the 
fullest support possible compatible with our 
first and second duty. 

It will be realized that the duty before 
us is an extremely serious one. With a 


shortage of livestock, with extremely high 
prices over which we have no control, and 
with a world-wide demand of unprecedented 
proportions it is going to be a very hard 
task for us to satisfactorily settle the prob- 
lems with which we will be confronted. 
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Coupled with these difficulties have been 
a number of extremely important laws 
passed by Congress during the last year— 
some of them restrictive and others giving 
powers of discretion to various commissions, 
which have complicated the ordinary trials 
of a business in perishable food. It is with 
extreme satisfaction that we can say these 
commissions have exhibited a wide grasp of 
conditions, a spirit of discernment and de- 
sire to assist in making all operations as 
effective as possible and that packers 
throughout the country have willingly co- 
operated with all of our officials as rapidly 
as they have become aware of the desires 
of the government. 

Because of the rapid and tremendous scale 
of operations in all directions it has been 
difficult for our government officials to co- 
ordinate their desires or their plans for the 
most effective operation. But they have 
done wonderfully well, and it has been our 
desire to give them the entire benefit of both 
our experience and our loyalty that such 
demands as they have made upon us might 
be gratified with the least possible friction. 


Committed to Work with the Government. 
There will doubtless be other changes in 
methods and requirements, possibly in the 
very near future, but we are committed to 
our government to work in every possible 
way for the advancement of its interests. 
Our entire industry has been placed at the 
disposal of the government for such action 
as its military or civil forces may require 
and we have no fear but that it will meet 
every requirement made of it as existing 
conditions from time to time will permit. 

Dozens of bills have been introduced into 
Congress affecting the industry either di- 
rectly or indirectly. Some of these have 
been passed into laws, but most of them 
have not been reported from committees. 
Naturally, under the conditions some of them 
were extremely radical in scope, and would 
have been disastrous to all concerned had 
they been passed into law. 

There have been several bills calling for 
investigations of the packinghouse business, 
and some of these were made effective with 
sufficient preparations to make a thorough 
study of the conditions surrounding the busi- 
ness. It is to be hoped that the conclusions 
of these investigators will once and for all 
satisfy the public that the packinghouse 
business is operated on the slightest possible 
margin of profit; that its products are ex- 
tremely perishable and the demands of mar- 
kets throughout the world so complex; and 
that careless charges which have been made 
will be disproved. 

Every facility has been offered to the in- 
vestigating commissions to secure all the in- 
formation required. There has been no dis- 
position in any quarter to embarrass the 
investigators, and while it will take a con- 
siderable time for these commissions to 
study the data secured, we are fully con- 
fident that they will reach conclusions that 
are entirely favorable to our industry. 


Decision in the Sausage Case. 


One of the pending matters of importance 
to the trade is the appeal made in the so- 
called sausage case. The history of this case 
was that suit was brought at St. Louis in 
a lower court asking that the Department 
of Agriculture be restrained from making a 
ruling for sausage which forbade the use of 
cereal. The lower court decided against us 
and the case was taken to a higher court. 
This court decided in our favor and ordered 
the case back to the lower court, which again 
decided against us. It was then appealed to 
the Cireuit Court of Appeals, which decided 
in our favor. The Department of Justice 
has decided to again appeal the case to the 
Supreme Court of the United States, but it 
has also suggested to the court that it be 
advanced upon the calendar for an early 
decision. ~ 

The committee desires to thank the mem- 
bers for the cordial support that it has 
received during the past year, and to urge 
upon you continued interest in the important 
work of the association, and to bespeak for 
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our successors the same degree of assistance 
which we have received. 


The Executive Committee, 
HOWARD R. SMITH, Chairman. 


THE PRESIDENT: What is your pleas- 
ure, gentlemen, on the report of the Execu- 
tive Committee? 

(Upon motion, duly seconded, that the re- 
port of the Executive Committee be received 
and filed, it was so ordered.) 

THE SECRETARY: Gentlemen, if I may 
be allowed to interrupt—the score stood at 
the ending of the seventh inning 3 to 2 in 
favor of the White Sox. (Loud applause.) 

THE PRESIDENT: We have a gentleman 
here representing the War Department who 
has been kind enough to come and address 
us, although he was very much pressed with 
business, and for that reason we have asked 
Col. A. D. Kniskern, Q. M. C., U. S. Army, 
to be the next speaker. (Applause.) 


Buying Army Supplies 


COL. KNISKERN: Mr. President and 
Members of the Association: While I have 
been more or less in touch with the packing 
industry for a great many years, this is the 
first opportunity I have had to meet you 
face to face, and I am going to take ad- 
vantage of this opportunity to give you a 
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general and rather cursory view of the situa- 
tion, beginning with the organization of the 
army, and running on down briefly to the 
final method by means of which we supply 
the troops. 

A good deal of this, no doubt, will be 
familiar to you, but I cannot very well get 
through without touching some of those 
spots which I need to mention in order that 
my address may not be too much broken up. 

You all understand, of course, that the 
land forces of the United States are known 
as the Army of the United States, and that 
it is divided into the various branches that 
are known as the United States Army, the 
National Guard and the National Army; and 
that what is known as the regular land 
forces of the Army of the United States is 
divided into the infantry, the cavalry, the 
artillery, the engineers, the ordnance, the 
signal corps and the medical corps. 


Organization of Our Military Forces. 


The President of the United States, as 
we all know, is Commander in Chief of the 
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Army, and exercises his authority through 
the Secretary of War, who acts as his gen- 
eral manager, and, in many instances, exer- 
cises the authority of the President directly. 
There have been instances where the action 
of the Secretary of War was questioned, and 
it was claimed that the authority of the 
President was necessary in order to legalize 
the action taken by the Secretary. 

But the tendency has been to let the Sec- 
retary of War perform all the functions of 
the Commander in Chief’s assistant, in order 
to facilitate the discharge of the many 
duties of the Commander in Chief. And in 
addition to that, we have introduced what 
is now knowneas the Chief of Staff at the 
head of what is known as the General Staff, 
with its divisions and sections, and the Chief 
of Staff is supposed to be the umpire or 
referee. 

The Secretary of War acts principally 
through the Chief of Staff, the Chief of Staff 
being the head of the General Staff, which 
is divided into sections for the purpose of 
considering the various subjects which may 
arise for decision: 

The duties of the General Staff are to con- 
sider general questions, plan campaigns, take 
up any new matter that may arise. And 
they are now engaged in considering the 
many changes which it is necessary for us 
to become familiar with in order to adapt 
our methods to those in vogue in Europe. 
All these matters are threshed out through 
members of the General Staff, and their de- 
cisions having been made, they are recom- 
mended to the Chief of Staff and passed on 
to the different bureaus to consider from 
their point of view. 

The Adjutant General’s Department is the 
Department of Record. The Adjutant Gen- 
eral’s Department also issues all orders with 
regard to maintenance from the offce of the 
Secretary of War, or office of the Chief of 
Staff. The Adjutant General has charge of 
all matters pertaining to recruiting. 

The Engineer Corps embraces two kinds 
of duty—civilian and military. We are all 
familiar, more or less, with the civilian 
duties of the Engineer Corps, through the 
many references we have in the newspapers 
with regard to repairs, ete. 

The military features pertaining to the 
Engineer Corps are the construction of forti- 
fications in time of peace, and in time of 
war the Engineer Corps constructs and 
maintains roads, railroads and lines of tele- 
graph, and fays out field trenches and 
everything pertaining to the question of 


military defense. That is all under their 
jurisdiction. They are now organizing a 
great many special branches, known as 


“oassers,” grenadiers, bombers, and so on, I 
suppose for the purpose of acting as instruct- 
ors of the infantry regiments when they 
arrive in camp. 

The Ordnance Department is the depart- 
ment that has charge of the providing of 
amall arms and artillery for use in coast 
defenses, and in connection with that they 
furnish not only all kinds of arms for the 
field, but also the carriages and animals for 
their transportation, or the motors for trans- 
portation wherever they are used in place 
of animals. They also supply what is known 
as the field kit of the soldier, which is com- 
posed of a knife, fork, spoon, tin cup, ete. 


The Medical Corps furnishes the phy- 
sicians and surgeons and all matters per- 
taining to the sanitary advancement. I sup- 


pose our Medical Corps has done more than 
any other set of medical men in the world 
collectively. Of course, there have been in- 
dividuals in other nations that have done 
great work, but the combined efforts of our 
mediacl corps have been far in the lead of 
any other one set of medical men. 

But the great advance made in the mode 
of transportation by our Medical Corps has 
perhaps done more thany anything else to 
promote the success that has been achieved 
in this department. Those of you who have 
heard or will remember, as T remember, the 
situation in the camps in 1898, where there 
were more deaths in camp per thousand from 
disease than occurred in the fighting in Cuba, 
Whereas now the percentage of deaths is al- 
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most negligible, or is not as much as it is 
among the same number of civilians. 

The function of the Signal Corps has to do 
with the question of communication. They 
transmit communications, both by means of 
the telegraph and telephone and ordinary 
visual signals, and the aviation corps, which 
is being organized now and equipped will be 
maintained by the Signal Corps. 


Duties of the Quartermaster Corps. 


Another class of important 
dled by one of these different 
pertains to the Quartermaster Corps. The 
Quartermaster Corps pays the army, feeds 
the army, transports the army by rail, water 
or the ordinary transportation by motor or 
wagon. It constructs and repairs all build- 
ings, maintains all roads, wharves and posts. 
It maintains and regulates the transporta- 
tion of troops by sea, as well as by land, 
and in general supplies them with practically 
everything they use. 


duties han- 
departments 
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The Quartermaster Corps is headed by the 
Quartermaster General, who has a number 
of officers detailed in his office as his as- 
sistants for the purpose of distribution of 
forces and supplying them with the neces- 
sary maintenance, both camp and field equi- 
page, trucks and everything of that kind; 
also the food. Everything that men use in 
the camp is provided by the supplies issued 
from the Quartermaster General’s office, or 
through it. 

Then there is the function of accounting, 
taking care of the apportionment of money 
te the various outside agencies, and the 
care and keeping of the elaborate system of 
hooks whereby all that money is accounted 


for and checked against the men to whom 
it has been apportioned. 
In order to detain you but a few mo- 


ments. I will pass to what is perhaps the 
most interesting to vou, more so than any- 
thine else, and that is the question of the 
feeding of the army, and [ will go somewhat 
into detail in covering that subject. 


The amount of food which we set aside 
for one man for one day is known as a 
ration. A ration may not necessarily be 


enough food to maintain that man continu- 
ally in fighting trim, because for certain rea- 
sons we have to limit the amount of weight, 
and also due to divers and sundry conditions 


over which we have no control. 

The most elaborate raticn we have is 
known as the garrison ration. The principal 
articles in that garrison ration are beef 


four, baking powder, beans, potatoes, ground 
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coffee, sugar, milk, vinegar, salt, pepper, cin- 
namon, lard, butter, syrup and flavoring ex- 
tracts. 

In order that the troops may have as 
great a variety as possible, we have pro- 
vided substitute articles for the ration, so 
that by the substitute they may have a 
change from the monotony of using the same 
articles. For instance, for flour you can 
sometimes substitute bread; or in place of 
peas, substitute rice; or whenever it is pos- 
sible obtain something from nearby or ac- 
cessible markets, or for prunes we substitute 
evaporated apples or evaporated peaches, and 
tea as a substitute for coffee. For cinnamon, 
substitute any kind of spice. Poultry is an 
extra, but we furnish usually one kind, but 
may procure another kind that is desirable. 

In the old days, when the troops were out 
en the frontier, it was very difficult for the 
officers to maintain themselves on their lim- 
ited rations, so they instituted what is 
known by the staff as “sales stores.” These 
dealt out articles such as canned peaches and 
pears and various other kinds of canned 
goods, so that the officers who are in those 
far distant stations where things were 
usually transported by bull cart, sometimes 
at a dollar a ton, the Government paid the 
freight, while these stores would sell to the 
offcers at exactly what the goods cost the 
Government at the point where they were 
purchased. The maintenance of such sales 
stores has continued till today, and is still 
continued, so that officers in the field or in 
gair.son are enabled to supply themselves 
reasonably well at reasonable cost, and the 
transportation cuts no figure. 

We shall soon probably be 
France a great many supplies that cannot 
be obtained there. Of course, that which 
can be purchased in France as well as here 
will be purchased there instead of here, on 
account of the lower transportation. 


shipping to 


Issuing the Rations to the Troops. 


We formerly issued the rations to the 
troops, but of late years we have been using 
a different method, whereby we credit to 
the troops at the beginning of the month 
the value of the total amount of rations 
they would be entitled to draw for the 
month. They are allowed to buy from the 
Quartermaster whatever they please, and at 
the end of the month, if there is any balance 
to their credit, it is paid to them in cash, 
and if it is the other way, they pay the 
Government the cash. 

The money which they save in this way 
constitutes what is known as the Company 
Fund, and from that fund the Company Com- 
mander pays for articles carried by the 
Quartermaster, and that is how he can buy 
different kinds of meat than we carry. That 
is how he can buy chickens and sundries in 
addition to the things allowed or included 
in the ration which I have just been talking 
about. 

The various rations used in military camps 
are known as the “garrison,” the “field,” the 
“travel,” the “reserve” and the “emergency” 
rations. These are each made up for and 
limited to what will maintain a man for 
twenty-four hours. 

The “emergency” ration is, as its name 
implies, for an emergency. Men carry this 
ration in their haversacks, but will not use 
them unless cut off from other supplies. 
They are ordered not to use them, and there 
is not much trouble in keeping the men from 
using them, because they do not like them. 

The “travel” ration was adopted primarily 
for the use of troops traveling, but in these 
days the transportation facilities are so 
much improved that the troops as a rule are 
able to supply themselves, or rather, make 
vse of “garrison” rations while en route. 

We have an arrangement with the Pull- 
men Company whereby they furnish us what 
is known as “kitchen cars.” They are tour- 
ist sleepers, and the equipment is sufficient 
to take care of two hundred and fifty men. 
These tovrist cars we use for sleeping, and 
vt one end there are the facilities for serv- 
ing hot meals during the trip. But where 
kitchen cars cannot be secured or other 
means adopted to take care of feeding the 
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men, the “travel” ration is used. That is 
composed solely of hard bread, corned beef, 
canned tomatoes, coffee and sugar, or some- 
times we leave out the coffee and sugar, and 
the troops, as well as the officers, are pro- 
vided with coffee or something of that kind 
as they progress along the way. 

The “reserve” ration is carried in the 
haversack, and consists of bacon, hard bread 
and coffee. To give you something of an 
idea of what it means to feed a million men 
in the field, I have a few figures here. 

The gross weight of a “garrison” ration 
is about five pounds. That would require 
5,000,000 pounds for one day for a million 
men, 150,000,000 pounds a month, or about 
40,000 carloads. It would require 23,000,000 
pounds of beef for a month, 4,680,000 pounds 
of bacon, 1,170,000 pounds of ham, 2,000,000 
pounds of corned beef, 1,000,000 pounds of 
roast beef, 1,000,000 pounds of corned beef 
hash, 1,200,000 pounds of lard and 937,500 
pounds of butter. 

Our problem is to purchase that, the 
1,000,000 pounds of roast beef, and the other 
articles of the ration, and transport them to 
the troops, and get it there so they can have 
it when they need it and have it exactly 
right. 


Changes in the Meat Specifications. 


We have made a number of changes in our 
specifications since the war began, which I 
will touch on briefly for your information. 
All of you who have furnished bacon for 
the Government know that we have bought 
from the first bacon cut in squares, and we 
only bought that coming from the best part 
of the rib, from the part that you were put- 
ting into breakfast bacon. But due to the 
times and the necessity of saving all waste, 
we have changed our specifications, and are 
taking the extra short sides without other 
trimming than is necessary to take off the 
rind and the little pieces of fringe you don’t 
want us to have and don’t want men to eat. 

We have made what we call a “forced” use 
for hams. You all no doubt appreciate the 
fact that hams are poor keepers, but you 
do not appreciate the fact that what we get 
must keep a while, because it must be in 
proper condition for food at the time the 
troops have to use it. 

Our bacon we never worry about, because 
it carries well, and we can carry it in stock 
for a reasonable length of time, store it for 
four, five, six, seven or eight months, and 
even the bacon packed in boxes is always in 
good condition. The bacon packed in tins 
keeps indefinitely. The best piece of bacon 
I think I ever used was cut off of a strip 
that had been in tin nine years, and it was 
as sweet as a nut. ' 

Now, on the ham proposition, we had to 
make a forced issue, because of the fact 
it is such poor keeping food. We can make 
the ham keep, but in order to do that it is 
absolutely uneatable, because it is dry, hard 
and thin. But in order for it to be reason- 
ably good food and tasty, it is necessary it 
be mildly cured, and that necessitates its 
early consumption in order to have it sweet. 

So upon my recommendations they have 
prepared for consumption a ration for ship- 
ment to the cantonments and camps for a 
million men in which, instead of five and a 
half million pounds of bacon, we will use 
468,000 pounds of bacon and 1,170,000 pounds 
of ham, which gives us pretty nearly one- 
half the hog, and I expect we will have to 
take all of it before we get through, except 
vou gentlemen save what is known as the 
“squeal.” 

For the same reason, we now accept any- 
thing that is suitable for food, only except- 
ing the fringe and skirt, which, of course, 
increases the availability of the cuts for our 
pul poses. 


The Problem of Getting Food to the Troops. 


There is quite a bit of difference in han- 
dling the Government supply of food for 


troops, and selling food as you gentlemen 
do it for the trade. If you fail on making 
a delivery to one of your customers, the 
people of that community do not necessarily 
suffer, because consumers can go to some 
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other shop and buy the same article from 
that other shop. But with us, if we fail, the 
soldier has nothing. 

Especially is that true in the field. We 
must get our food to them at the proper 
time, and we must get it to them in con- 
dition such that it is eatable; if we do not, 
they suffer. So, in addition to the responsi- 
bility of buying and getting that stuff pre- 
pared properly, we have the responsibility of 
getting it delivered at the right time and 
at the right place. When you consider that 
we have thirty-two camps, cantonments, or 
forty or fifty different positions, besides the 
troops in France, you can see the problem 
of distribution, and also something of the 
problem as compared with the ordinary com- 
mercial distribution. 

I have been in this business now nearly 
twelve years, and this is the first time that 
I have ever had to buy on a guess. I have 
not had a stroke of a pen since the first day 
of May which indicated to me officially how 
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many troops I had to supply with these 
meats. We are also buying for the troops 
in France, and we have had to guess as to 
the amount of articles we should buy 

When you stop to consider, it takes sixty 
days after we make our order for beef or for 
bacon. We must have our bacon in stock 
in order to supply needs as they come up, 
and we know nothing about what is wanted 
till we get the requisition. 

I had a telegram the other day saying 
they wanted 3,375,000 pounds of bacon, in 
12-pound tins, immediately, at Baltimore. 


-Of course they could not get it immediately, 


but they will get it in due course of time, 
and in very reasonable time, at that. 

That is the way it goes. We are supposed 
to have and to be prepared to ship a suf- 
ficient supply on the day it is called for, 
and if we are unable to do that we have to 
do the best we ean. 


The Importance of Careful Inspection. 


Now, all this amount and all the other 
supplies that are produced are carefully in- 
spected before being accepted. Some pecple 
think perhaps that our inspection is too 
close, that we do more inspecting than is 
necessary. But if you will only bear in mind 
this one point, you will see that we are not 
at all too careful. We will have to put in 
more time if we can, and make the inspec- 
tions still more strict. 

Then, when your son who is in the trench 
in France reaches down into his haversack 
and pulls out a can of meat, and it is not 
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all right, he has got to go hungry; and the 
man who is preparing it here in Chicago must 
see to it that when it reaches its ultimate 
consumer, it is absolutely all right. 

I was up in my inspection department 
where they were inspecting, among other 
things, woollen socks. Now, a soldier draws 
a pair of woolen socks because he is going 
to need them some time in the future. He 
does not need them now; he doesn’t look at 
them; probably he doesn’t have time to do 
so, for he is in line with perhaps four, five 
or six hundred other soldiers who are draw- 
ing at the same time, and he is pushed right 
along and has to get right away to some- 
thing else perhaps. 

Before long he gets a hole in his well- 
worn socks and needs a new pair, and sup- 
posing these new ones are not right, what 
is he going to do? Going to suffer, of course. 

To illustrate. In the inspection depart- 
ment I happened along where girls were 
inspecting woollen socks, and I saw a pair 
lying there on top which had a very pretty 
seam right across the bottom of the heel, due 
to some fault in the machine. It would not 
mean much, perhaps, to you, but I would 
not care to be the man to put that sock on, 
or, finding the seam in it there, to put my 
bare foot in the shoe. But some soldier 
would be up against that proposition. 

That is what we are trying to do, so that 
when the ultimate consumer, or soldier, comes 
to wear a garment, we want to be sure it 
is going to be absolutely all right. (Ap- 
plause. ) 


Packers Have Given More Than Was Asked. 


And I want to say this: In my relation to 
the packers for the last thirteen or fourteen 
vears, I have never had to fight for the 
most rigid inspection. (Applause.) Not 
only that, but I find hearty co-operation, and 
I do not have to ask for anything that I 
don’t get. 

I sometimes ask for things that are not 
really reasonable, I am free to confess. But 
the packers are good sports. They come back 
every time and say to me: “Colonel, if you 
want it, it is yours.” And they do it, not 
for me, but because they know it is right. 

Now, in order that you may have a little 
idea of how the thing has grown since the 
war has begun, I will give you a short, 
brief résumé of the change that has taken 
place in the Quartermaster’s depot in Chi- 
cago of which I have charge. 

On the first of May we were over here on 
Ontario street with 35,000 square feet of 
room. I had two office assistants. I had 
nine clerks and had about forty civilian em- 
ployees. 

Today I have three warehouses containing 
a total of about 700,000,000 square feet; I 
have thirty-six officers on duty with me and 
120 clerks. They have been trained from 
green boys by my nine old clerks. 

I have in the inspection department eleven 
motor transportation inspectors. These are 
civilians; thirty clothing inspectors, nineteen 
shoe inspectors, eleven miscellaneous inspect- 
ors, making a total of 601 employees. We 
have grown from 40 to 601 in our civilian 
personnel. This is the first of the week; I 
presume it is about 615 now, it is growing 
se fast every day. This was the Saturday 
list. 

During that time our business has grown 
from $100,000 or $200,000 a month, until now 
it is in the neighborhood of $7,000,000 to 
$10,000,000, and the business for the depot 
this year I estimate will be at least a bil- 
lion and a half dollars. 

That is for Chicago and the surrounding 
territory; it may be two or three billions, I 
don’t know. It is coming so fast we cannot 
tell where it will reach. 

These are all supplies, such as motor 
trucks, clothing and divers and sundry other 
things; every article we have bought and 
paid for, millions of dollars, and these things 
liave all been inspected by somebody under 
my supervision. 


The Enormous Volume of Buying. 


This simply shows you what they have 
been doing in Washington, because we are 
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only a small part of the volume out here. 
When you stop to consider that they have 
been working under the same conditions in 
Washington I am telling you about here— 
and our methods must necessarily be more or 
less intricate and complicated—you must 
realize the difficulties we are under from hav- 
ing to employ new men. 

A boy from any one of your general offices 
—take a bright one who is familiar with all 
your routine of business—could not come in, 
sit down and do our work with less than a 
month’s training. And putting him in our 
supplies division, unless he is an extraordi- 
narily bright youngster, he could not do the 
work in less than two or three months, so 
that we could leave him and know that every 
paper that went through his hands would 
be right. 
only difference between here and 
Washington is that we buy and pay for, re- 
ceive and account for and ship all of these 
articles. They simply tell us to buy; we 
carry out the details. We have more details, 
but you can see what they must be doing 
in order to just get time to tell us what to 
buy. 

I brought this down to give you a little 
idea of the organization of the office, so that 
you would get some sort of an idea about 
it, and how it is organized. 

(The speaker here produced and exhibited 
to the audience a blue print, setting forth the 
details of his organization. ) 

I thank you for your attention. 
longed applause.) 

(On motion, duly seconded and carried, the 
convention arose and gave a vote of thanks, 
with three rousing cheers, for Col. Kniskern.) 

THE PRESIDENT: Colonel, I want to 
thank you for this very practical talk. It is 
just what we packers have wanted. We 
wanted to know just where we stood and 
what to do, because a big majority of us 
have our sons in the army and we are as 
interested in the army’s getting proper re- 
quirements as anybody in this community. 
We thank you very much. 

COL. KNISKERN: I want to say this, I 
will be very pleased to have any of the pack- 
ers call in at the depot if they want to know 
any more details. I will be very glad to go 
into details as far as you want me to go. I 
think as regards our future that it might be 
a good idea to get more definite information 
as to just what our point of view is, be- 
cause we may want to call on you for more 
assistance in the future than we have in 
past. (Applause.) 

THE PRESIDENT: The next will be the 
report of Committee to Confer with Govern- 
ment Officials by James S. Agar, the “Little 
Giant.” (Applause.) 


“Little Giant” Makes His Annual Speech. 


MR. AGAR: Mr. President and Gentlemen: 
I am very well, thank you. How are you? 
It is a pleasure to me every year to meet 
you boys that have been associated with us 
for quite a few years, and I like to come 
every year to this meeting. I want to im- 
press upon your minds what I think is to the 
benefit of this Association. Your commit- 
tees, especially the Committee to Confer with 
Government Officials, have had a _ very 
strenuous year this year, more so than at 
any other time in our existence. 

We have had different meetings, one of 
them with the Colonel who has just addressed 
us, and the larger, perhaps, as well as the 
smaller members will agree with me, and I 
want to assure you folks, both large and 
small, that at all times every member of 
this Association was considered, whether he 
was large or small. We look for equal bene- 
fit for everybody. 

We find that the Government officials were 
all of the same mind; we find that our Bu- 
reau of Animal Industry this year has been 
more considerate than ever before. They 
are showing us, or trying to show us, where 
we can conserve more food. We, in turn, are 
trying to show them that we are trying to 
do it, and we have had other suggestions 
showing how ordinary care would bring back 
to the industry and to the people and public 
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at large a great saving. They even went so 
far as to appoint a committee of eight or 
ten of the prominent members of the Bureau 
to meet us here in Chicago, and we went 
over these regulations and we found them 
most fair, as much or more than we could 
possibly ask for. 

We have a report here to make, and before 
making it I want to say that you all look 
very well to me. Some of you have gained 
in avoirdupois; most of you, with the excep- 
tion of our Secretary, who says he has only 
gained a pennyweight, and that is in his 
feet. Before I get through with him I want 
to collect five dollars that I won on the 
White Sox. (The Secretary here hands over 
the five.) 
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Secretary of the Association. 


Report of Committee to Confer 
With Government Officials 


There have been so many matters of the 
utmost importance to the industry, arising 
either from proposed or actual governmental 
action, that it is difficult to enumerate them 
unless more or less in chronological order. 

At the opening of Congress, which, of 
course, was previous to the declaration of 
war, there was a flood of bills and regula- 
tions of first importance to the business. 
These referred to all manner of subjects, 
from embargoes on food products to investi- 
gations of food industries; regulation of 
prices; amount of food supply; taxes; cold 
storage restrictions; requiring the packers 
to pay the cost of inspection; reduction of 
the tax on oleomargarine; fixing of stand- 
ards, ete. 

The investigation ordered by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission into the entire 
subject of livestock and packinghouse rates 
in all their ramifications, and which has 
been pending for more than a year, is still 
on the docket and may be called upon for 
consideration at an early time. This in- 
volves any and all questions with regard to 
these rates, and as the interests of our mem- 
bers are so divided, because of localities 
and shipping conditions, we have considered 
it our duty to make a general protest against 
any change in present conditions, and to 
warn our members that each section or 
locality must study and look after its own 
interests. To do otherwise would not be 
proper, inasmuch as it would be necessary 
for us to neglect or injure the interests of 
some of our members in favor of others. 
This matter has not received the considera- 
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tion it deserves, and we again bring it to 
your attention. 


Closer Co-operation with the Government 
Invited. 


During the year we have brought to the 
attention of the government many matters 
which we have considered of importance to 
the trade and have asked for consideration. 
A general result both of this and the war 
conditions was that the Department of Agri- 
culture invited us to appoint a special com- 
mittee to confer with a special committee 
of the Bureau of Animal Industry with a 
view to ascertaining if a closer co-operation 
between the government and the packing- 
house industry might not result in a very 
considerable conservation of meat food prod- 
ucts. It was recognized that a loyal willing 
disposition on both sides to consider fully 
each question under consideration might re- 
sult in a saving of a more than important 
amount of edible food products. 

These committees met in a most serious 
and desirable frame of mind. All phases of 
each subject and question were taken up and 
discussed thoroughly from all angles. As a 
result of this meeting there have been some 
changes in regulations which have affected 
the interests of the industry. Among the 
subjects discussed at this meeting were the 
following: 

Uniformity of enforcement in the regula- 
tions throughout the country. It was found 
that some of the inspectors did not con- 
strue the regulations literally, as did others. 
This has been largely overcome. 

Attention was called to the fact that it 
has become an almost universal custom to 
over-feed livestock after reaching stockyards 
for the purpose of sale. As these animals 
are killed almost immediately after pur- 
chase, the only object of such over-feeding 
is to increase weight at livestock prices, and 
this results in a direct, absolute and wanton 
loss of millions of bushels of perfectly good 
grain. 

It is our understanding that the govern- 
ment has this particular question under con- 
sideration, and certainly as a matter of con- 
servation this excess feeding should be im- 
mediately stopped. The interest of the 
packer, of course, is that he does not want 
to pay for this grain at the high prices of 
livestock, but the plain fact remains that 
the grain is lost and the cost of raw mate- 
rial is increased. 

In common with other interests we have 
urged upon the government that some meas- 
ure should be taken restricting the sale of 
young animals, such as hogs, calves, and 
baby .lambs, especially the young females 
of these species, as well as the older females. 
We cannot have an increased production if 
the young animals or the females are sent 
to market merely to avoid the cost of feed- 
ing. The government has this entire ques- 
tion under consideration, but it is our de- 
sire that you shall know that we are doing 
what we can to direct their attention to this 
economic waste. 


Losses from Disease Again Emphasized. 


Attention is annually called to the fact 
that according to the reports of the Bureau 
of Animal Industry there is an economic loss 
of two hundred and fifty million dollars in, 
meat food animals owing to preventable dis- 
eases. While this subject has received more 
cr less attention during a period of several 
years, it does not seem to have been very 
seriously attacked. ' 

The Bureau of Animal Industry has made 
a very thorough study of the situation in 
this respect; has repeatedly reported its 
findings, and has made every endeavor to 
bring about such conditions as will insure a 


remedy. Their reports have not been taken 
seriously, though Congress has given a 
slightly increased appropriation. In the 


present emergency of war and domestie con- 
ditions this tremendous loss should be im- 
mediately considered and remedied, and ap- 
propriations made on a scale equal to that of 
other war preparations. 

If the war is to be won on foodstuffs it is 
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folly for us to incur these tremendous ani- 
mal losses. Measures should be taken by 
Congress at once to give a sufficient appro- 
priation to the Bureau of Animal Industry, 
and laws should be passed under war condi- 
tions which will permit it to take radical 
measures to stop this inroad upon our food 
supply. Despite the fact that these con- 
ditions have been constantly called to the at- 
tention of the country, the loss from this 
source has been increasing instead of de- 
creasing. 

Among other subjects taken up by the spe- 
cial committee referred to were the follow- 
ing: Caseous lymphedenitis cysticeus Bovis. 
Hogs’ heads, teeth, etc. Livers, hearts, 
etc. Various fats. Acteno beef heads. 
Ruffle fat. Borax. Suffocated hogs. Steril- 
ized meats. Unmarked fats. Excessive 
trimming. Label expense. Emaciation. 
Construction changes. 

The question of marking leaf lard, small 
pork cuts, sausage, export licenses, etc., arose 
during the year, and regulations have been 
made governing these subjects. There have 
been other changes in the regulations from 
time to time, of which there is no need to 
go into detail, as you are doubtless familiar 
with them. 


Attention Called to Packinghouse Waste. 


We wish to call your attention to the 
fact that in discussing these subjects with 
the government oflicials, and especially with 
the Department of Agriculture, they have 
called our attention to the fact that there is 
a considerable unnecessary waste in pack- 
inghouses, due either to improper manage- 
ment or carelessness on the part of em- 
ployees. 

As it is absolutely necessary that every 
pound of food product, and especially meat 
food, must be conserved, and as the sugges- 
tion on this point from the Department 
officials is purely voluntary and given to us 
in a friendly spirit, every packer should 
make a study of every case in which edible 
product is becoming inedible; why upon re- 
inspection it is condemned; why because of 
carelessness on the part of employees in han- 
dling product it is condemned by inspectors; 
and otherwise to ascertain where there is a 
waste which might be turned to a more 
profitable and more useful purpose if it were 
not for some form of incompetency in his 
own plant. 

One of the questions which has arisen dur- 
ing the year is that of the so-called “over- 
time” on loaded cars at seaports, which has 
been materially curtailed owing to traffic 
conditions. Representations have been made 
to the railroads and to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission that this “overtime” on 
meat food products should not be made so 
arbitrary, owing to the fact that it is not 
possible for consignors to handle cars at 
times agreed upon because of the shortage 
of ocean transportation. There’ has been 
some difficulty in this direction, but a spirit 
of liberality on both sides indicates that 
there is co-operation to make any unneces- 
sary burden impossible. 


Problems Growing Out of the War. 


Also in this direction was the question of 
placing a railroad embargo upon various 
products in view of war conditions. The 
war committee of the government having 
this in charge did not realize that ammonia 
was a very important element in the con- 
servation of food products, because of its 
use in cold storage and other refrigeration. 
Acting upon our representations we are in- 
formed that this product will be considered 
a necessity and will not be placed upon the 
embargo list. 

Also owing to war conditions, it has been 
generally thought that packinghouse em- 
ployees would be exempt from draft, but 
there has been no effort on the part of the 
packers to obtain exemption for their em- 


ployees. Should there be any requests for 
exemption among the packinghouse em- 
ployees, each individual case would, of 


course, be taken up with the District Board 
and if it were actually shown they were 
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necessary in the 
would be exempted. 

In the earlier stages of the war, and after 
our entrance into it, there was some con- 
fusion as to the bidding on government con- 
tracts. This subject has not been worked 
out to the final point, but you have been 
kept advised as to how to make these bids 
if you have anything to offer. Briefly, you 
should communicate with the nearest Army 
and Navy officials as to their needs, not only 
for the general staff, but for cantonments 
and camps. 

Respectfully submitted., 


JAMES S. AGAR, 
MICHAEL RYAN, 
GEO. L. MeCARTHY. 


THE PRESIDENT: You have heard the 
report; what is your pleasure? 

(Upon motion, duly seconded and carried, 
the report was ordered received and filed.) 

THE PRESIDENT: The next in order is 
the report of the Committee on Eradication 
of Livestock Diseases, by Mr. W. H. Gehr- 
mann, of the Kohrs Packing Company, Dav- 
enport, Iowa. 


present situation, they 
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(John Agar Co., Chicago) 


Chairman Committee to Confer. 


MR. GEHRMANN: Mr. President and 
Gentlemen: You have heard some very in- 
teresting papers pertaining to your business. 
Really, here is one now that covers the 
sorest spot that a packer has to treat with. 
This paper is on the checking of tuberculosis, 
more so than on the checking of livestock dis- 
eases, because it seems that the Government 
has checked all other diseases pretty well 
outside of the checking of tuberculosis. 


Report of Committee on Eradi- 
cation of Live Stock Diseases 


In our report of 1916 towards the eradica- 
tion of tuberculosis two issues mainly were 
stated on the question, namely, the economic 
side and the public health side. 

Although certain and specific recommenda- 
tions were offered, details of specific progress 
we are unable to report. However, great prog- 
ress has been made in the last year in a gen- 
eral manner. Those interested, whether pro- 
ducer or consumer, are vitally concerned as to 
what is best to be done. 

The importance of the eradication of tuber- 
culosis is so great that the more we get into 
the proposition, the more difficult we find it 
is to cope with it. 


Must Educate the Farmers. 


Compulsion to have farmers test their cat- 
tle, while it looks good on the face of it, may 
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not be accomplished. Through a system of 
education, however, results may be obtained. 
Through experience we may find that it is 
almost impossible to pass State laws through 
which relief may be expected. 

A most thorough campaign of education 
took place last winter in one of our States. 
All concerned worked to their utmost. A bill 
was presented in the legislative bodies and fin- 
ally defeated. 

Some States have a law which compels all 
creameries to sterilize the milk returned to the 
farmer used for feeding purposes. This bill 
uuquestionably would help check the increase 
of tuberculosis. Is it being enforced? We 
doubt it. Why do not the administrations of 
cities say that milk only be sold from cows 
that have passed the tuberculosis test? This 
would help bring about a different condition 
than that which exists in your city of Chicago 
today. 

In the Chicago Tribune of September 30th 
you will find the following article, headed: 
“Tuberculosis Hospitals Filled to Overflow- 
ing.” 

City Comptroller Pike yesterday made pub- 
lic a report for the Board of Trustees of the 
Municipal Tuberculosis Sanitarium, showing 
that the institution is operating over its. ca- 
pacity. During August the institution cared 
for an average of 761 patients a day. Its ca- 
pacity is 753 a day. The cost per patient was 
estimated at $1.51. The report also showed 
that 1,400 tuberculosis patients are being 
treated in the nine dispensaries connected with 
the institution. 

Now, can you imagine that Chicago is the 
only city in the United States which is af- 
fected. Do you think that Chicago is an ex- 
ception? While we do not place all the re- 
sponsibility on the milk, it surely has consid- 
erable influence toward this existing condi- 
tion. 


Economic Losses Due to Disease. 


To make a statement regarding the eco- 
nomie side of the question, consider the price 
of cattle or hogs today against the value of 
last year. Consider the farmer’s financial loss 
at $15 cattle or $19 hogs, ete. Consider the 
losses through condemnation. Add the above 
prices, then consider the price the consumer 
is now compelled to pay for meats in general, 
and you will come to the conclusion that this 
matter of tuberculosis is one of the greatest 
menaces confronting our nation. 

Your committee does not intend to go into 
detail regarding the existing conditions, as 
every packer is familiar with them. The ques- 
tion before us is: How can these conditions 
be changed satisfactorily to every one, from 
the producer to the consumer? What man- 
ner of procedure should be followed? 


Tuberculosis Can Be Eradicated. 


The importance of this question, we are 
pleased to state, is, however, being appreci- 
ated by the Bureau of Animal Industry in 
ereating the Tuberculosis Eradication Di- 
vision, which went into effect May 1, 1917. 
Of this division Dr. J. A. Kiernan was ap- 
pointed chief. During the session of the Amer- 
ican Veterinary Medical Association, held Au- 
gust 20, 1917, in Kansas City, Dr. Kiernan 
states, and we are pleased to quote some ex- 
tracts from his paper, that the Bureau believes 
that tuberculosis can be eliminated from all 
the cattle and all the swine in this nation, 
otherwise it would not attempt the work. 

To accomplish that end conditions must be 
favorable, of course, and what is meant by fa- 
vorable conditions are the conditions that are 
obtained in the territory where pleuro-pneu- 
monia was eradicated many years ago, in 
the territory where foot and mouth disease 
has been eradicated, in the territory where 
the cattle and sheep scab was eradicated, in 
the territory where the control and eradica- 
tion of hog cholera is in progress. 

There must be the same condition, the same 
hearty co-operation, the same earnest en- 
deavor of the farmers that have given their 
co-operation to the Department and to the 
various States in the eradication of cattle tick, 
one of the greatest pieces of livestock sanitary 
work that has ever been accomplished. We 


believe that the people of this nation are pre- 
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pared to enter into a campaign to eradicate 
tuberculosis, not a spontaneous campaign cov- 
ering forty-eight States at one time, and all 
the counties of those States. No. 

The work as it is taken up now is divided 
into three projects: First, the subject as dis- 
cussed by Dr. Ward, “Eradication of Tuber- 
culosis from Pure Bred Herds’; second, “The 
Eradication of Tuberculosis from Cirecum- 
scribed Areas”; and, third, “The Eradication 
of Tuberculosis from Swine.” 

The Bureau has recently opened offices at 
several points in the country, co-operating 
with the officials and livestock owners of those 
States in the eradication of the disease from 
pure bred herds. Up to the present time a 
considerable amount of good work has been 
accomplished, and it is expected that with 
the increasing years the results will increase 
likewise, but in this work as in the other work 
outlined, it is not veterinarians who are going 
te accomplish this alone; it is not the legis- 
lators or legislatures that are going to eradi- 
cate the disease; it is not livestock sanitary 
boards; but it is the people, the livestock own- 
ers of this country. 


How It Must Be Done. 


It would avail nothing to have Congress 
appropriate millions of dollars for this cam- 
paign. It would avail nothing to have State 
legislatures appropriate millions of dollars. 
But when the livestock owners of the coun- 
try say: ‘‘We are ready to eradicate the dis- 
ease, first in a small county or in a few coun- 
ties, and we there put on a quarantine and 
protect the cattle owners of that district from 
the invasion of tuberculous animals, and then 
proceed with the testing of all the cattle in 
that restrictive area, getting rid of the re-ac- 
tors and keeping at that territory until the 
disease is eradicated, and then applying the 
quarantine line around it, and protecting it, 
and extending the campaign into other coun- 
ties, you will obtain satisfactory results. 

The same principles that have worked in all 
other sanitary work will apply to the eradi- 
cation of tuberculosis, but it will take a large 
army of men, breater than most of the States 
have any conception of, for this eradication. 

Dr. H. S. Ward of St. Paul, State Veteri- 
narian of Minnesota, quotes: “A conserva- 
tive estimate of the prevalence of tuberculosis 
in pure bred herds may be set at 15 per cent. 
Assuming breeders sell two thousand head of 
breeding cattle and fifteen per cent are dis- 
eased and that only one per cent. find their 
way into uncontaminated herds, thirty per 
cent. of tuberculosis would be established.” 

Very excellent papers on the subject of 
tuberculosis were read by Dr. Traum, of 
Berkeley, California; Dr. C. H. Higgins, Ot- 
tawa, Canada; Dr. A. S. Cooley, Ohio; Dr. E. 
Torrance, Dr. J. I. Gibson of Iowa, and others. 
These papers are published in the September 
issue of the American Journal of Veterinary 
Medicine. 

We also notice that different State Colleges 
of Agriculture are interesting themselves in 
this question to a great extent, especially the 
Agricultural Experiment Station of Ames, 
Iowa, who have been managing a tuberculosis 
herd of cattle since the fall of 1912. 

In conclusion the committee recommends: 

That we offer our undivided support to the 
Bureau of Animal Industry in our undertak- 
ing toward the eradication of tuberculosis. 

That a thorough campaign of education be 
carried on. 

That every one of us constitute himself a 
committee to enlighten the producer as well 
as the consumer, and while the question of 
the eradication of tuberculosis is emphatically 
the most important one for all mankind con- 
cerned, it resolves itself into this one sen- 
tence: “It must be conquered.” 

THE PRESIDENT: You have heard the 
report. What is your pleasure? 

(On motion, duly seconded and carried, it 
was ordered that the report be accepted.) 


The Appointment of Committees. 


THE SECRETARY: I will now announce 
the convention committees. These committees 
will meet in room No. 1314 at 8 o’clock to- 
night. 

Nominations.—J. J. Felin, Philadelphia; F. 
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R. Burrows, Chicago; H. R. Smith, Balti- 
more; G. Bischoff, Jr., St. Louis; G. A. Hor- 
mel, Austin, Minn. 

Resolutions —Gen. Michael Ryan, Cincin- 
nati; James S. Agar, Chicago; T. W. Talia- 
ferro, Detroit, Mich. 

Auditing—Myron McMillan, St. Paul, 
Minn.; O. G. Mayer, Chicago; H. C. Zaun, 
New York. 
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Obituary.—H. C. Woodruff, New York; B. 
F. Nell, Chicago; J. P. Brunt, Chicago; J. F. 
Shafer, Baltimore, Md.; Frank Boyd, Zanes- 
ville, O. 

THE PRESIDENT: We will next have 
a paper on “Conservation of Packing House 
Labor and Products,” by Mr. Myrick D. Hard- 
ing, Superintendent of Armour & Company’s 
plant at Chicago. 


CONSERVATION OF PACKINGHOUSE LABOR 
AND PRODUCTS 


By Myrick D. Harding, Superintendent, Armour & Co., Chicago 


I am called upon to talk conservation before 
representatives of an industry generally re- 
garded as the most efficiently conducted in 
the world. Progress in the utilization of 
everything on and in meat animals has been 
so rapid in the past few years that we have 
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blinded ourselves to the actual waste that is 
still permitted in the packing industry. 

Meat foods are being wasted in quantities 
despite the many economies for which pack- 
ers are noted. Waste at any time is deplor- 
able, but at the present moment it is little 
short of treasonable in view of the relation 
between food supplies and the winning of the 
world war in which we are engaged. 

Waste, it should be understood, results 
from permitting edible food to become inedible, 
as well as in permitting either to be lost com- 
pletely. It is waste, therefore, when edible 
fat goes into the grease tank, just as it is 
waste when grease runs into the sewer. 


Our Waste Is Failure to Get Best Use. 


The chief waste in our industry today lies 
in failure to get the best use out of all mate- 
rials. The packing business has grown so 
rapidly that we have given most of our atten- 
tion to volume, and have been inclined to lose 
sight of other essential details. We read so 
much in the papers and in the various peri- 
odicals with reference to the wonderful econo- 
mies of the packing industry, that we are 
lulled to sleep and convinced that the reputa- 
tion we enjoy is really merited. 

Yet, I say to you, there isn’t a packing 
plant in the United States conducted so effi- 
ciently that it could entirely escape criticism 
if investigated by a commission of really com- 
petent and trained packinghouse economists. 
Some startling wastes would be brought to 
light. 

A few years ago Mr. Brandeis—now on the 
United States Supreme Court bench—pub- 


lished statements calling attention of the 
railroad directors to the weaknesses of their 
industry and the wastes of their organiza- 
tions. Today I am going to do a like service 
for the packers. 

We have enjoyed so long the reputation of 
being 100 per cent efficient that we have 
failed to notice the abuses, the neglect and 
the waste of food products that occur within 
our industry. 

The conservation of food products fur- 
nishes one of the biggest problems of the day. 
This country is so rich in farm lands and 
pastures that food supplies have always been 
enormous. In the past we not only produced 
sufficient for ourselves, but had a surplus to 
sell to the balance of the world. There 
seemed no necessity for eliminating or even 
considering waste. 

Today a different situation confronts us. 
Government statistics show that production 
is not keeping pace with demand—even with 
normal demand. On top of that we have the 
war and the consequent necessity for ship- 
ping increased quantities of foodstuffs abroad. 
Upon this nation rests the responsibility for 
feeding not only the American army here and 
in Europe, but also the armies of our allies 
and as many as possible of the civilians of 
allied Europe. The task is staggering in its 
immensity. It demands that the thoughts 
of this nation turn toward food conservation. 


CONSERVATION OF LABOR. 


The average packer, as well as the average 
business man in other lines, follows the ques- 
tion of labor costs quite vigorously. They 
seize every opportunity to put in labor-sav- 
ing devices, automatic machinery, chutes, 
slides and roller conveyors. But they pay 
little attention to the one big feature in labor 
conservation, which is the question of labor 
turnover. 

Statistics have shown that it costs at least 
from $40 to $50 to hire new employees, and at 
least one-half of this amount to re-hire the 
old ores. 

It is a startling fact that in the past we 
have given much attention to materials, ma- 
chinery and money to operate our business, 
but we have paid less attention to the work- 
ers than we have to any other end of our 
business. 

Under these present abnormal times the 
average yearly turn-over of labor in the ordi- 
nary plant runs around 40 per cent. In 
other words, a plant operating with 2,000 em- 
ployees will hire around 8,000 new employees 
during the course of the year in order to 
maintain an average of 2,000 people. 

Have you ever stopped to figure out how 
much this was costing you a year, or given 
this matter the serious thought it is worthy 
of? In other words, to conserve labor by 
reducing the labor turnover, changes of men 
by reduction of the changes of help. 

The turnover should be analyzed monthly 
and the records should show: (a) by weeks, 
months and years, how long quitters have 
been in the employ, in order to reveal the 
critical periods when men are most lightly 
attached to their work; (b) by departments, 
to show what foremen or class of work are 
most at fault; (c) by reasons assigned, to 
show what conditions call for improvement; 
and (d) what operations furnish the great- 
est mobility. 


How to Hire Men Wisely. 
If you hire men wisely, provide them with 
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steady work at an adequate wage and re- 
frain from hasty discharges, your turnover 
will be comparatively low. One of the basic 
reasons for turnover is the payment of an 
adequate wage, and this can only be urged 
upon plants which have intelligently inter- 
viewed applicants as to their qualifications, 
home life and standard of living, as well as 
mental and physical fitness, as to whether 
they promise to earn an adequate wage. 

he installation of one central employment 
bureau for a man trained in the hiring of 
help and well versed in the knowledge of 
human nature, who can look over the appli- 
cants carefully and select each man in accord- 
ance to his fitness for the job, to investigate 
the reasons for the employees leaving the 
service, has a tendency to greatly reduce the 
turnover. 

Up-to-date men in other lines of industry 
have recognized the necessity for this central 
employment office, and the packers are slow in 
taking advantage of this change in the method 
of handling help. 

One of the first benefits derived from this 
central employment office is- the freeing of 
the foremen from the necessity of looking 
over men at the factory gate. Under the 
old system the first hour in the morning, one 
of the most critical hours of the day, was 
signalized by the absence of the foreman 
from his department. 

The new idea of employment changes all 
this. The foreman is free to supervise his 
work in his department, rather than lose 
hours daily in interviewing applicants. The 
tendency to establish cliques or employ rela- 
tives is eliminated. The question of obtain- 
ing the right man for the right job receives 
proper consideration. The humane element 
in handling employees is injected, and as a 
result of these advantages the labor turnover 
is considerably reduced and an actual sav- 
ing results. 

Owing to the heavy inroads made upon 
our available labor supplies by the war draft, 
we should utilize every opportunity to hold 
our employees in their positions, and to en- 
courage men to seek positions in our industry. 
The central employment bureau will mate- 
rially assist in accomplishing this object. 


CONSERVATION OF FOOD. 


It is true we have been wont to boast that 
practically every portion of meat animals 
slaughtered serves some purpose, but it is 
nevertheless true that millions of pounds of 
product fit for food goes into other channels 
through neglect, indifference and carelessness. 

Meat tissue, or lean meat, that should have 
been used in sausage, or in the can, or left 
on primal cuts, has gone into both edible and 
inedible rendering tanks, and the product is 
tankage instead of food. 

Millions of pounds of good, clean fat, fit 
for edible food products, was permitted to mix 
with inedible materials of contaminated na- 
ture and found its way into inedible tanks. 

It is estimated that we slaughtered in the 
United States during the past year some 
forty million hogs, seven million cattle and 
fifteen million sheep. 

If we were to convert three pounds of fat 
per head for each head of cattle killed into 
food products, that is now going into inedible 
products, we would add twenty-one million 
pounds yearly to the food supply of the world. 

Jf we were to convert one pound of fat 
for each hog killed we would add forty million 
pounds to the world’s food supply. 

If we were able to add one-half pound per 
head for each sheep killed we would produce 
seven and one-half million pounds of food 
products. 

This aggregates nearly sixty-nine million 
pounds of food that the speaker estimates is 
now going into inedible products and that 
could be converted into food channels under 
proper conditions. 


Fat Left on Beef Carcasses. 


One of the most flagrant instances of our 
extravagance is the amount of good beef fat 
which eventually finds its way into inedible 
grease. 

The common practice in the past has been 
to leave as much fat on all carcasses as pos- 
In the case of beef carcasses we leave 


sible. 
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the neck fat, the crotch fat, the brisket fat, 
the tenderloin fat and the heart fat in the 
carcass. When this carcass is cut up at the 
branch house some of this fat is removed 
and, not having the legible stamp of the 
United States, it is sold to the local grease 
renderer. In other distributing stations the 
earcass is sold to the butcher, who in turn 
cuts it up and throws the fat into his serap 
box, where it is likewise sold to inedible 
grease manufacturers. 

If this fat was removed from the carcass in 
the packing house it would find its way into 
oleo oil and stearine and increase the fat 
products of the world. The average of these 
fats per carcass would run three pounds, and 
on the total number of cattle slaughtered in 
the United States yearly would amount to 
twenty-one million pounds. 


Old Customs in Lamb Dressing. 


In killing lambs we have followed for years 
the hidebound custom of dressing lambs for 
the various sections of the country in the 
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manner previously followed by the _ local 
dressers. Thus, we find ourselves killing 
lambs for New York with the caul on the 


belly and the kidney exposed. We find our- 
selves dressing lambs for Newport and other 
eastern cities “hog style,’ with no caul on 
same. We find ourselves dressing lambs for 
Boston with the rib bone broken and the caul 
on the back. 

In all of the foreign countries where the 
question of food control had been one of ex- 
treme necessity, we find them dressing their 
lambs absolutely plain, or “hog style,” as we 
term it in this country. The fat, being re- 
tained at the point of slaughter, is readily 
convertible into food products. In this coun- 
try, in 80 per cent. of the carcasses we kill, 
the fat is stripped with them and that portion 
of it that is not saved—not the whole of it 
by any means—eventually finds its way into 
the grease tanks. 

In addition to the actual food loss in the 
fat, this method of placing the caul on vari- 
ous parts of the sheep has a tendency to re- 
tard the proper refrigeration of the product, 
and also is the cause of it spoiling unless han- 
dled under absolutely proper conditions. 

All of us are familiar with the amount of 
lambs that have shown slimy and sour spots 
underneath the caul, whether on the hind 
quarter, on the back, or on the belly side. 

If the packers of the United States would 
work to discourage this method of dressing 
lambs, a product just as satisfactory to the 
eye could be put on the market, and our 
supply of food products could be greatly in- 
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creased by having the fat go into oleo oil 
and stearine, instead of having a large por- 
tion of it go into grease. 


Wasteful Trimming of Meats. 


During the past decade the competition 
in the packing industry has been so great 
that the packing firms have rivaled one an- 
other in their endeavor to turn out fancy 
meats, attractive to the eye and appealing to 
the taste. This has resulted in a tendency to 
trim primal cuts of both pork and beef into 
such shape as to cause considerable waste so 
far as food products are concerned. 

For instance, it is quite the custom on fancy 
bacon to trim it in such a manner that it is 
square as a measure stick on four sides. “In 
some instances the trimmage made can be 
used for certain cuts and go into the regular 
food channels. It also results in making 
small pieces of fat and lean which must of 
necessity be retrimmed, and the fat put into 
the lard tank. 

This means a reduction in the available 
food supply, and is a practice that should re- 
ceive the attention of all those engaged in 
the packing business. During the present 
scarcity of food the packers should do away 
with this unnecessary,’ trimming, which does 
not improve the quality of meat in any re- 
spect, but simply improves the appearance 
of same. 

The same is true on pork hams, shoulder, 
loins and on many cuts from the beef carcass. 

Only recently the fact has been brought to 
our attention quite forcibly. The Quarter- 
master’s Department of the United States 
Army, in order to feed the soldiers, had to 
get away from their original idea of supply- 
ing bacon only, and they are now using extra 
short clears. At a recent meeting in Chi- 
cago the head of the Quartermaster’s Depart- 
ment in Chicago quite properly ruled that 
it was unnecessary to square up these extra 
short clears of bacon in the manner hitherto 
exacted by the United States Government, 
and agreed to have the specifications changed 
in such a manner that the bacon or short 
clears would only have to be free from ragged 
ends, and could be delievered intact. 

This certainly was a move in the right 
direction, and one that sound business judg- 
ment indicates should be extended to other 
prime cuts. 


Disposition of Hog Middles. 


During the recent campaign made by the 
Department of Agriculture on the food con- 
servation of the United States, one item that 
attracted considerable attention was that of 
the final disposition of the hog middle. 

The speaker feels that the time is not far 
distant when this permission will be granted, 
and each member of the American Meat Pack- 
ers’ Association should use every effort to 
educate the local inspector at his plant and 
the inspector in charge of his division as to 
the real merit of our contention in this mat- 
ter. If a concerted movement of this kind 
is made it will certainly reflect on the future 
decision of the Department, and in the near 
future we should be able to put these middles 
where they rightfully belong, and add mate- 
rially to production. 


Close Up the Top of the Tanks. 

One of the big weaknesses in the packing- 
house is the opportunity for food products to 
find their way into the rendering tanks. 
There are two main causes of such waste. 

The lean meat or tissue that has consider- 
able food value, which finds its way into the 
lard tank, the fat becoming lard and the meat 
tissue. producing tankage. The amount of 
lean meat left on the ham facing, the lean 
meat left on the jaw bones, heads and skulls, 
the lean meat left on snouts when tanked, the 
temple meat left in the eye of the hog, the 
lean meat on the weasand, the knuckle meat 
left on the pigs’ feet, and the lean meat left 
on the fat from the trimming floor, all work 
towards pulling down the available food 
supply. 

The packinghouse official who places a man 
on the top of the tanks to unload and dump 
the trucks often fails to appreciate that more 
money can go out of the plant through the 
tank than out through the back gate, or 
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through the sewer. An inexperienced man at 
the top of the tank, a neglectful man or a 
disloyal man, can permit a condition to ex- 
ist that quite frequently would turn the 
profits of the department into a loss. 

During the past twenty years the speaker 
has had occasion to check up this important 
feature in many of the packinghouses 
throughout the United States, and the condi- 
tions noted at almost all of the plants have 
been something startling, and have im- 
pressed upon me the necessity of following 
this particular inspection rigidly and regu- 
larly. There is no doubt that if the packers 
throughout the country would tighten up the 
inspection at the top of the tank many 
hundreds of thousands of pounds of product 
could be added to the food supply of the 
nation. 

It is proper to note here that the Bureau 
of Animal Industry of the Department of 
Agriculture has been very active in helping 
to develop ways and means to conserve food- 
stuffs. We have reason to be thankful to 
the broad minded and liberal men represent- 
ing the Bureau in Washington and through- 
out the packing centers. 


Necessity for Fat Separators. 


In days gone by we felt that if we had a 
fat separator of a certain size located out- 
side of our plant, it would be impossible for 
us to lose valuable fats. The size of the 
fat separator, the amount of various kinds 
of waters that entered this basin were of 
little consequence. 

Today the situation is changed. We have 
been taught that it was a big mistake to 
have all our waters find their way to one 
general fat separator, and to have good clean 
water with fresh fat contaminated by sewer 
water with dirty or sewer fat, and to have 
the entire product recovered therefrom put 
into the grease tank. We have learned that 
the old type of fat separator, built of wood 
with its overflows and underflows, which held 
the settlings until after the day’s slaughter- 
ing was done and the separator could be 
cleaned out, was the principal cause for the 
increase of free acids in the fat. 

The idea of arresting this fat at the point 
of origin is a new feature, and was brought 
to our attention principally by the govern- 
ment inspectors. Through their efforts to 
keep the fat clean and to conserve products 
we began to pay more attention to the fat 
question. 

We began to realize that when we slaught- 
ered a carcass we got 55 per cent. yield, we 
got 7 per cent. hide, about 10 per cent. fat 
and about.3 per cent. miscellaneous yields in 
tallows and fertilizer, We did not fully 
realize that a percentage was getting away 
from us—going down the sewer—and we were 
not getting the amount of product that we 
should. 

This opened our eyes to the fact that fat 
that went into the fat separators was fat 
that originally was as clean and as sweet as 
the fat remaining on the carcasses, and that 
only our neglect and indifference was _ re- 
sponsible for our failure to be able to put it 
in with our food products. 

On each table on the killing floor, each 
table on the casing floor, each table on the 
tallow trimming floor, we installed small fat 
separators that arrest the fat before it has 
an opportunity to come in contact with con- 
taminating influences, and in this manner we 
keep it sweet and clean and put it into food 
products. 

I recall an instance having to do with the 
old-fashioned type of fat separator. Although 
it was skimmed at regular intervals, the warm 
water coming from the washing of the melt- 
ing kettle increased the free acids in the 
skimmed product to about 14 per cent., mak- 
ing it necessary to put these skimmings in 
the lowest grade of grease produced in the 
packinghouse, although the color was nice 
and white. The installation of a modern fat 
separator resulted in the product showing 
only 2 per cent. free acid, and therefore, the 
skimmings could be placed in a higher grade 
product. 

Scientific methods of handling water and 
the fats that break away in the handling of 
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the viscera, or are washed off the carcass at 
the time of washing, have hertofore been neg- 
lected. Statistics show that at least from 
three to six pounds of fat per beef, from one- 
half to one pound of fat per hog, and from 
one-quarter to one-half pound of fat per sheep 
can be saved by the installation of some 
scientific fat separator at the point of origin. 


Wasteful Feeding. 


Thus far in my talk I have dealt with mat- 
ters over which we, as packers, have control, 
at least to a great extent. This paper would 
be incomplete, however, without reference to 
the wasteful feeding which occurs just before 
meat animals are bought by packers. 

It is the general practice in most of the 
stock yards in the country to feed hogs that 
are received there, from the time they are 
unloaded from the cars until weighed by the 
packers, all the corn they will consume. This 
amounts to an average of six bushels of corn 
to the carload of hogs. 
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Corn fed to the hogs in this manner does 
not add to the amount of product they will 
produce. They are slaughtered before they 
are able to digest and assimilate the corn. 
Therefore, so far as food is concerned, corn 
fed in this manner is practically all wasted. 
For humane reasons it may be necessary to 
feed a reasonable amount, about two bushels 
per car is ample. Anything beyond this 
amount is practically a waste of food. 

At the fourteen markets last year they re- 
ceived approximately 365,000 carloads of 
hogs. Assuming the corn fed was six bushels 
to the car we have 2,190,000 bushels, all of 
which was practically lost as food. Admit- 
ting, however, that two bushels per car is 
sufficient we have a gain of four bushels per 
car, or a total loss of 1,460,000 bushels. 

From these figures you will realize what a 
loss of food is incurred by the methods em- 
ployed at the central stock yards. 


The Industry’s Responsibility. 


In the early days of our business the utili- 
zation of by-products and the recovery of 
same was an economic proposition. To-day it 


-is a patriotic one, and that is the reason I 


stand before you reading this paper. 

Our attention has been attracted to this 
subject of food conservation by the stern 
necessities of war. We sit here in this meet- 
ing today realizing that upon the packing in- 
dustry more than upon any other, except the 
ammunition factories, rests the responsibility 
for the success or failure of the present war, 
rests the responsibility of handing down to 
posterity the obligation to live under em- 
perors and kings, or the right to live in a 
democracy with all men free and equal, 
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Are the members of the American Meat 
Packers’ Association, who control the great- 
est industry in this country today, the great- 
est industry in the world, going to sit idly 
by and know that somewhere in this country, 
somewhere in England, somewhere in France, 
soldiers are suffering for the want of food, 
while we permit the food that means life to 
them and means liberty to the world to go into 
the rendering tanks, down into the catch 
basins and into the sewer, even though the 
amount is small? Or are we going back to 
our respective plants and say to those sur- 
rounding us: “Let it not be said that this 
plant permits one single pound of food prod- 
uct to be wasted when it is so necessary to 
the world?’ 

THE PRESIDENT: It is almost unneces- 
sary for me to say, Mr. Harding, we thank 
you for the paper which you have just read, 
which has been most interesting and profit- 
able to us. 

Our Treasurer, Mr. Agger, from Cincinnati, 
is unable to be present, but we have with us 
a man who has brought with him Mr. Ag- 
ger’s report as treasurer, from which it will 
be seen we have a surplus in the treasury. 
Mr. Charles Roth, gentlemen. (Applause.) 

MR. ROTH: Mr. President and Fellow 
Members, I was asked by your Treasurer to 
bring along the vast sums of money Cin- 
cinnati has kept in its coffers for the past 
year, belonging to this Association. The 
Treasurer’s report is as follows: 


Report of the Treasurer, Year 
Ending October, 1917 





Cash on hand October, 1916........ $67.54 
Receipts during year: 
Active membership dues 
paid to October, 1917. . .$6,625.00 
Associate membership dues 
paid to October, 1917... 3,100.00 
Active membership dues 
paid to October, 1918... 100.00 
Associate membership dues 
paid to October, 1918... 100.00 
Interest on deposits...... 62.36 9,987.36 
Mec cate me nee ae $10,054.90 
Disbursements during year: 
Secretary’s office.........$5,033.01 
Treasurer’s office......... 132.10 
Annual meeting.......... 1,400.67 
Legal services “Arthur B. 
tg il EEE ETE 1,625.00 
Committee to confer with 
government. officials.... 1,349.80 
Executive committee...... 115.40 
Collection expense....... 5.00 
Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States..... 85.00 
Danzeizen Pkg. Co. a/e 
dues paid twice........ 25.00 
Cash on hand October, 1917....... 283.62 
NE) Sehr shat Bs ov caren pierre $10,054.90 


MAX N. AGGER, Treasurer. 


(Upon motion duly seconded and carried, 
it was ordered that the Treasurer’s report be 
accepted.) 

THE SECRETARY: The banquet com- 
mittee requests me to announce that those of 
you who have sent in reservations and not 
received tickets, and those who have not 
made any reservations and desire to do so, 
will please meet with them immediately after 
the adjournment, in the next room. 

The second announcement is that the 
smoker will be held here in this hotel at the 
Terrace Garden at nine o’clock tonight. For 
the first time in the history of this hotel, the 
Terrace Garden will be closed to the public, 
reservations being made entirely for this As- 
sociation. 


Messages From Hoover and Northcliffe. 


Another announcement is a_ telegram, 
which I will read, dated Washington, to 
George L. McCarthy, Secretary American 
Meat Packers’ Association: “Appreciate your 
kind invitation. Circumstances make it ut- 
terly impossible for me to be in Chicago on 
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the dates mentioned.” 
bert Hoover.” 
Another is a letter, reading as follows: 


BRITISH WAR MISSION 
Office of the Chairman, 681 Fifth Avenue, 

Lord Northcliffe New York 
: 10th October, 1917. 
George L. McCarthy, Esq., 

American Meat Packers’ Association, 
The National Provisioner, 

New York City, N. Y. 

My dear Sir: 

Lord Northcliffe returned from Canada this 
morning, and desired me at once to acknowl- 
edge your kind letter of October 3rd, which 
he regrets exceedingly he was obliged to de- 
cline, owing to the fact that he will be in De- 
troit on the date you mention. 

Yours very truly, 
Campbell Stuart, 
Lieut-Colonel. 
Military Secretary. 

These are two very prominent men and 
we very much regret their declinations, but I 
will state to you in confidence that we still 
have a hope that we may have them here. 
We want Mr. Hoover and we want Lord 
Northcliffe tomorrow night, and you will 
know, if they are not here, that we tried to 
get them. 

THE PRESIDENT: Gentlemen, before we 
adjourn I think, in fact I know, that you will 
all appreciate just a little talk from the first 
man on our honorary list, and the first Presi- 
dent of the American Meat Packers’ Associa- 
tion, General Ryan. (Applause.) 


Address by General Ryan 


GEN. MICHAEL RYAN: Mr. President and 
Gentlemen: I have to say that this is rather 
unexpected. I am not in sufficient voice to do 
justice to anything, but, Mr. President, and 
Fellow Members of the American Meat 
Packers’ Association, I need not say that I 
am very happy to be with you. It has been 
some years since I was in your company in 
this city; however, from my arrival here yes- 
terduy afternoon until the present time I 
have experienced that there is the same old 
joliy good natured crowd that started in here 
twelve years ago, and I do not think either— 
well, I have not seen any long faces among 
the American meat packers, and I don’t think 
twenty-dollar hogs have impaired your good 
nature just one bit. (Laughter.) 

I am very happy to be with you in the good 
old city of Chicago where we originated, as I 
just said, twelve years ago. You have always 
given us a very hospitable welcome; we are 
always very glad to come to Chicago to one 
of our conventions, because it has been justly 
said in my hearing-that Chicago is “the din- 
ner table of the world,” and I just believe it 
is, too. 


This is signed ‘“Her- 


Varied Experiences in the Past Year. 


Now, gentlemen, we have had some varied 
experiences in our line of business since we 
last met down in Cincinnati. This is a very, 
very important convention, for the reason 
that the public mind is disturbed at the pres- 
ent time, very much excited with regard to 
the prospects for food; and the alarm that 
has been spread all over the country about 
food. 

I do not know any class of people that have 
more severely experienced the high prices to 
which livestock has gone than the American 
meat packers in our last summer’s packing. 
We had last fall, we thought, abnormally 
high prices, with hogs selling from $10 to $11 
a hundred, and we packed them very freely, 
although some of the old men in trade 
thought it was rather dangerous; but still 
we took the hogs and paid the price. But in 
the spring, on top of this there came an ad- 
vance that took hogs from $12 a hundred up 
to nearly $20 a hundred, and spread dismay 
in our ranks, and we did not know where we 
were coming out at that price. 

Of course this was especially noticeable in 
pork packing. We had to take on the hogs, 
we had to run our plants daily and keep our 
business going, but we knew from experience 
that putting that high priced stuff in the cel- 
lar meant ruin and loss to us. 
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Well, we endeavored as much as possible 
to conserve the product, to make as much 
edible as we possibly could out of the dressed 
carcasses. That did not count for very much 
in the sum total, neither did those “meatless 
days” that have been so widely proclaimed 
all over the country count for much. The 
preaching of the vegetarians who advised 
cutting out flesh meat altogether did not 
seem to either. 

The whole thing, gentlemen, is due to the 
fact that we have now in this country a pop- 
ulation of over one hundred millions of 
people, all vigorous, healthy; virile stock, and 
that we are accustomed to meat and we are 
the greatest meat eaters today in the whole 
world. And along with that we have our al- 
lies across the water to feed, and it is when 
we come to look at the present situation we 
find that we are producing just as much— 
just about as much livestock today as when 
our population was seventy-five millions. 
There is the whole thing in a nutshell. Our 
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consumption is great, extravagantly great, 
and our production is lagging very much be- 
hind. 

There is something the political economists 
will have to go into. It is all right to con- 
serve the food products. We need to do it, 
but you cannot conserve it when you haven’t 
got the raw material, and you seem not to 
be able to produce that in this country. 


Cause of the Decline of Production. 


Of course, we have come to be a great 
manufacturing nation; our manufacturing in- 
dustries are simply colossal; I believe we are 
the greatest manufacturing community on 
the face of the earth. A certain class of men 
have grown over-rich on manufacturing, and 
as they humorously said, “millionaires were 
made overnight.” But, be that as it may, we 
have about ten times as many millionaires 
as we had a short time ago. 

We have great flourishing cities, and some 
of these cities have arisen as if by magic and 
within the last century. Some of the oldest 
cities have doubled and trebled their popu- 
lation, and to a considerable extent the 
gains thus made have been at the cost of the 
rural districts. The disposition is to flock to 
the cities, and the farmers today are bitterly 
complaining of the lack of labor in the sow- 
ing and the reaping of their crops. 

That is unsound political economy. We 
want to remedy that state of affairs, and will 
have to induce the live men of this country 
to go back to the land. Get the people from 
our over-crowded cities back into the coun- 
try, educate these city work-people what is 
good for them, induce the poor, wornout city 
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laborers and the pale faced factory hands to 
get out in the country and exchange the con- 
taminated atmosphere of the city for the 
fresh breezes of the country. 

Encourage our Government and our people 
to aid in a movement of this sort. What bet- 
ter investment can we make—yes, millions of 
dollars—than in building up an agricultural 
population which will be the backbone of the 
country, supply us abundantly with all our 
wants, and also supply the starving millions 
of Europe besides. 

That is one of the great questions that con- 
front us now. But, my friends, I am not at 
all pessimistic as to the situation. The 
American people have had very many difficult 
problems to solve and have solved them, and 
they are going to solve the food question, too, 
and solve it rightly. 

What is there that offers greater induce- 
ments to people now? And we are a money- 
making people, we have the name of loving 
the mighty dollar, and we do love the mighty 
dollar and we are proud of it, for I do not 
think there is a sweeter feeling can come to 
any individual than to know he is by his own 
skill and labor earning the mighty dollar, 
and there is nothing in the world that offers 
more inducements to you than in agricultural 
pursuits. 


It Is Not an Unmixed Evil. 


This thing that has come upon us at the 
present time is not an unmixed evil. The 
alarm that spread all over the country last 
spring about the high prices for meat and 
all other foods alarmed the people, waked 
them up, and the :equest went out that ev- 
ery one cultivate every patch of ground that 
came within his reach. And although the 
spring was a very wintry one, a bleak and in- 
clement one, that continued into the summer. 
Yet the result is that just by that slight ef- 
fort, where potatoes that were selling in the 
spring, that great staple food for our people, 
at $4.00 a bushel, they are now selling for 
less than one-third of that sum, and other 
vegetables in like manner. 

And then, my friends, take our corn crop. 
There were many heavy hearts and long faces 
last spring as to what would be the result of 
our corn crop. It looked very, very gloomy 
for a while as to what that great cereal on 
which we depend so much in this country, 
which is indigenous to the soil in this coun- 
try. Nowhere else does the corn mature and 
ripen as in the corn belt of the United States, 
and in the North the summer was not a very 
propitious one for that great cereal. Still 
there has been an increased production, and 
we have now as the result of this a corn crop 
assured that beats the record, 3,200,000,000 
bushels of corn today as compared with 2,- 
600,000,000 bushels last summer. 

Our oat crop amounts to about 1,600,000,- 
000 bushels, our wheat crop to 700,000,000 
bushels, our barley and rye and other grains 
included amount today to a much larger crop 
than in the past; and our agricultural ac- 
tivities are estimated to amount to $7,000,- 
000,000. 

Gentlemen, we have no reason to be preju- 
diced against the future, nor have any doubt 
about it, and twenty-dollar-a-hundred hogs 
and seventeen-dollar-a-hundred steers I be- 
lieve have been blessings in disguise. They 
have waked us up to what can be done. 

Tell me not that our American farmer is 
asleep. When he does sleep, he dreams of 
twenty-dollar hogs and_ seventeen-dollar 
steers; when he gets waked up he gets on the 
job and stays on the job. Now, as a result 
of his work, in a month or two you will hear 
things that will surprise you. 


Looks for a Big Crop of Hogs. 


Disease, in a great measure through sci- 
entific efforts, has been eliminated from the 
problem. I heard P. D. Armour once say that 
if hog cholera was eliminated in this coun- 
try we would not know what in thunder to 
do with all of our corn. Well, we are get- 
ting there pretty fast, gentlemen, and I want 
to say to you now that I believe we are going 
to have a great crop of hogs. It is going to 
be good this coming season, and good fat 
ones, too. 
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Keep your eye on the Stock Yards afte: 
next Christmas and you will be saying to 
yourselves, and you mark my words, that the 
price of twenty dollars a hundred for hogs 
will by the 4th of next July be cut in two. 
I believe it. But, gentlemen, I don’t want 
you to take this tip I am giving you unless 
you go short on the provision market, too. 
(Laughter.) 

Boys, I have got a very bad cold. I did 
not expect to be called upon so suddenly to 
take the place of Paymaster John M. Han- 
cock, who would be a very welcome guest. 
Well, something has been said about the war 
our country is now engaged in. It came on 
us so suddenly and unexpectedly that it sur- 
prised us and there is only just one thing 
for us to do, one thing we have got to do, 
and not fail in doing it, and that is, Win 
This War! (Applause.) 

Why talk about peace, about treaties, 
about compromises? To my mind the only 
sure road to peace is through and by the 
complete, the final and the absolute success 
of the American arms. (Prolonged applause.) 

Every man that calls himself an American 
is called upon to do his duty at this time. He 
is a poor American who will not make some 
little sacrifice of time or money or effort at 
this time. But our fine young fellows we see 
marching through our cities are leaving their 
comfortable homes and decent employment to 
go to fight our battles over there on a foreign 
shore, and I know that the American meat 
packers are determined that nothing shall be 
left undone in their sphere or circle to help 
our soldiers win the war. 

I have been very much pleased to hear all 
that the fine gentleman said who gave us such 
an interesting and illuminating address this 
afternoon about the workings of the Commis- 
sary Department of the Government. But 
for him and others in this country—Govern- 
ment officers—and what they are doing, we 
really would not know what to do, and I wish 
to assure them all of the hearty co-operation 
they have had and will have from the packers 
of the United States in provisioning that 
army: 


Packers Put Patriotism Above Profit. 


And, my friends, I want to say that while 
it is a laudable thing at all times for men to 
make money legitimately out of business, 
still I believe and I know it is the sense of 
the American meat packers that at this par- 
ticular time patriotism stands higher than 
profiteering, and you are going to supply our 
Government with the best meat that is grown 
at the very least possible price. That is the 
feeling. 

This sentiment was nobly expressed by Mr. 
J. Ogden Armour on the breaking out of war. 
Mr. Armour is a philanthropist, a humani- 
tarian, a patriot. He has reflected credit and 
honor on this country and on the meat pack- 
ing industry. When the war broke out Mr. 
Armour said: “We are now at war; our coun- 
try needs the best that is in every one of her 
citizens. As for me, all I possess, my grain 
elevators, my warehouses, my transportation 
service, my packing houses, my organization, 
my employees, my money, my all, myself, are 
at the service of this Government.” (Ap- 
plause.) 

I think he has expressed the sentiment of 
the American Meat Packers’ Association at 
this very critical time in our country’s his- 
tory. 

Now, my friends, Mr. McCarthy, or our 
worthy chairman rather through Mr. Mc- 
Carthy, did me the honor of appointing me 
as a member of the committee on resolu- 
tions. I anticipated something like that this 
morning, and in my room in the hotel I pre- 
pared a resolution or two which I will read 
for you now. I think under the parliamen- 
tary rules of our convention, resolutions of- 
fered are referred to the committee on reso- 
lutions; still, I do not think it will do any 
harm at this moment to depart from that rule 
and propose a resolution or two. 

THE PRESIDENT: Gentlemen, I want to 
state that Gen. Ryan is a privileged char- 
acter in this respect. (Applause.) 


Packers Pledged to Help in the War. 
GEN. RYAN: “Resolved: By the Ameri- 
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can Meat Packers’ Association that we 
pledge our united, wholehearted and active 
support to our Government in the prosecu- 
tion of the war. We tender our services to 
the authorities in any assistance we may be 
able to render, in provisioning the army and 
navy; and will as far as lies in our power 
exercise the utmost care and diligence to the 
end that our patriotic American boys who 
have gone forth heroically to shed their 
blood and offer up their lives, if necessary for 
our nation, on sea and land, shall have the 
very best meat for their use that is raised 
or produced in this country or any other 
country. 

“And, recognizing that in this grave crisis 
in the affairs of the nation, the public wel- 
fare should be paramount in the minds of all 
true Americans to selfish interests or private 
gains, we therefore pledge ourselves that any 
or all supplies of meat products the Govern- 
ment may require we shall, after close figur- 
ing, offer at a price as near to actual cost as 
possible 
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“RESOLVED: That we are in hearty ac- 
cord with the desire of our beloved President, 
through the Food Controller, Mr. Hoover, and 
his associates, to carefully and properly con- 
serve the food products of the country. 
That we cheerfully comply with the regula- 
tions prescribed, will give all experiments a 
fair test and in a friendly, sympathetic spirit 
of co-operation, endeavor to reduce theory to 
practice in preventing wastage and in utiliz- 
ing every particle that can be used for edible, 
sell to the public at minimum margin of 
profit, and do all else in our power to reduce 
the cost of meat to our people during these 
stringent war times. 

“RESOLVED: That as it is vital to the 
maintenance of free government in the world 
and to the existence of this nation as an in- 
dependent democracy that we win this war. 
Therefore, it is the duty of every true 
American, whether on the battle front, in the 
camp or at home, to give the very best that 
is in him to his country’s cause. 

“We, therefore, pledge ourselves in every 
way to assist in the great work by encourag- 
ing our boys who are going forth to battle, 
provide them with what is needful to their 
comfort and well being, and make them feel 
that the sacrifices they are making are most 
generously appreciated by their fellow citi- 
zens who are not called into actual service. 

“We pledge a most generous and liberal 
support to the work of the Red Cross, whose 
wonderful efficiency has mitigated the hor- 
rors of war to a great extent, and who re- 
flect honor and credit on our country. 
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“We also pledge to contribute to the limit, 
as far as our means will permit, to the pur- 
chase of Liberty Bonds, and all other loans 
that may be called for by our Government; 
thus proving our absolute faith in the credit 
of our great Nation and disclosing the exis- 
tence of that wonderful spirit of loyalty and 
patriotism among our people which from the 
beginning has brought us_ triumphantly 
through every storm and danger.” 


Ryan’s Advice to the Packers. 


One word more, and I am done. I just be- 
lieve, boys, we are going to have a real good 
time. Take the hogs as they come in, pack 
them away, buy them as low as possible, but 
pack them down in your cellars. For I be- 
lieve, notwithstanding my prediction of a 
heavy crop, that we are going to have a tre- 
mendous demand for our products the com- 
ing year, and this I know will give us an op- 
portunity to recoup the losses of the past 
summer, and at the « id of the coming sea- 
son place a substantial balance to the credit 
side of the ledger. (Applause.) 

THE PRESIDENT: This concludes our 
business session for today, and we promise 
you as interesting a session tomorrow after- 
noon as we have had today. A motion to ad- 
journ is in order. 

(On motion, duly seconded and carried, the 
convention adjourned.) 


4 


Second Session 
Tuesday, October 16, 2 p. m. 
President Albert T. Rohe presiding. 


THE PRESIDENT: Gentlemen, you will 
please come to order. The second session of 
the twelfth annual convention of the Ameri- 
can Meat Packers’ Association is now con- 
vened. In the absence of Mr. Everett C. 
Brown, President of the Chicago Livestock 
Exchange, who could not be here, he has very 
kindly sent Prof. H. R. Smith to address us. 
Mr. Smith. 


Fighting Livestock Disease 


PROF. H. R. SMITH: Mr. President and 
Members of the Association: Mr. Brown, the 
president of the Chicago Livestock Exchange, 
found at the last minute nearly that he could 
not be here today, and he asked me to take 
his place on the program to present to you 
a little something about the work that has 
recently begun here in Chicago for the con- 
trol of what we hope some time will be the 
eradication of this disease, tuberculosis. 

It so happened that I was invited to take 
charge of this campaign that was started by 
the various interests of the Chicago market, 
including the Livestock Exchange, the pack- 
ing interests and the Stock Yards Company, 
to do what we could on this very important 
subject. I do not need to tell you men who 
are in very close touch with the situation 
the damage that has been done by this dis- 
ease. It is without doubt the greatest men- 
ace to the livestock industry that we are 
confronted with today. 

This bovine tuberculosis is causing more 
damage and larger losses in the northern 
half of the United States than all other dis- 
eases combined. You are familiar with its 
ravages in your varied lines of business. I 
may say probably you know already that in 
the six leading markets last year there were 
millions of pounds of beef carcasses con- 
demned for tuberculosis and more millions 
of pounds of pork carcasses condemned as 
inedible at Chicago, Kansas City, Omaha, 
South St. Paul, Sioux City, East St. Louis 
and St. Joseph. 

As near as I can figure on the available 
data I could get from the different packing 
plants the loss here in Chicago in condemned 
pork and beef was at least one and »& half 
million dollars from tuberculosis alone. It 
is a very serious situation, and, unfortunate- 
ly, we are not getting it under control. 


Disease Spreading Rather Than Declining. 


Very little progress has been made by 
Government and State officials in the last 
few years to get this thing under control. It 
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seems to be spreading rather than declining. 

Just how this disease got this start and is 
causing so much damage is difficult to say. 
My personal opinion is this, that we get a 
great deal of it in this country by importa- 
tions of breeding stock from foreign coun- 
tries. We know that a great many cattle 
that come from England have tuberculosis, 
and we know that Canada is in bad shape, 
and in a great many cases where we traced 
it back to the farm we found out that much 
of this trouble has been caused by buying 
bulls or other breeding cattle. 

I presume most of you know that most 
of the tuberculous hogs became infected from 
the germ which comes from cattle. Of 
course, unsanitary conditions on the farm 
have caused the spread of the disease. The 
germ gets in the system and goes from one 
animal to another, till every animal of the 
whole herd is infected. The disease has got- 
ten such a hold on this Northern territory 
that it is probably causing our Government 
and State officials more trouble than any- 
thing else they have to contend with. 

Now, whether or not much of our tuber- 
culosis in cattle and hogs comes from the 
human family, it is difficult to say. It has 
been shown it is transmissible. It has been 
proved that a large percentage of the tuber- 
culosis in children comes from raw milk. 

To give you some idea how general this 
disease is, I might say that since this work 
began, the first of February, we get from 
the inspectors the special post-mortem re- 
ports, and these reports give us the names of 
the commission men and other data by which 
we are able to get the names of the ship- 
pers. 


Tracing Disease Back to the Farm. 


Our commission men in Chicago have all 
agreed to supply the names of the shippers, 
and as soon as we get these names we im- 
mediately start correspondence with the 
shippers, by using a form letter, telling how 
many of his hogs were infected, or how many 
of his cattle. We try to find out how the 
disease got on the farm, and offer sugges- 
tions how it can be eradicated. 

Now, out of about 800 reports sent us 
since the first of February we have yet to 
get a single protest, a single letter in which 
they are inclined to be antagonistic. Nearly 
all of the replies to these letters which we 
have sent out are appreciative. We call at- 
tention to the fact that there is great dan- 
ger of tuberculosis from having those cattle 
on farms with disease, and shippers seem to 
be very appreciative for the information that 
a certain number of their cattle were found 
to have disease. 

These reports are compiled by States. If 
we want to know just what percentage of 
hogs in Iowa have tuberculosis, we can find 
out; and how many in Illinois. But I will 
say this, there is a whole lot of it in the 
country, more than I had any idea there was. 

For example, I have a report on 64 deck- 
loads of Illinois hogs, and 96 per cent. of 
these consignments had one or more hogs in 
fected, not condemned, but in 96 per cent. of 
these consignments we find one or more of 
the hogs with tuberculosis; and in Iowa it 
is about the same. 

I don’t know as Iowa people would like 
to have it given out, but out of a total of 
7,950 hogs, 2,045 were rotten with tubercu- 
losis. These are on special tests as they 
came to us, but they are a pretty fair aver- 
age. That means 26.8 per cent. were found 
to be infected with tuberculosis. Only 1.6 
per cent. were condemned; comparatively a 
small percentage was inedible. 

Percentage of Disease in Cattle Shipments. 

In the case of cattle, we get reports 
straight line and steers. We do not get 
many. straight line, of course, but on 248 
ears of cattle which came from Iowa we 
found that 83 of these cars had one or more 
steers which were infected with tuberculosis. 
Three and four-tenths per cent. of all the 
cattle were infected with tuberculosis. Prac- 
tically few of these were condemned, be- 
cause they were practically all steers. Not 
very many steers are condemned. 

The percentage in Illinois ran about the 
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same. I did not take up the other States 
because I did not have time to do it, but 
that gives you an idea of how serious the 
situation is in the Middle West; and in the 
East it is just about as bad. 

When you get out West it is not so bad. 

However, you sometimes hear the state- 
ment that there is no tuberculosis among 
range cattle. Now that is not true. We 
found a great many cases where even from 
the range country the cattle are affected 
with tuberculosis. In a large number of 
these cases the farmer told me he bought 
his cattle at some Western point—Denver, or 
some other Western point. So it shows the 
range situation is one that has to be con- 
sidered. However, the thing is not anything 
like as bad as it is in the cattle territory. 

It is a great deal worse in the Northern 
States than it is in the Southern States. 
For instance, the per cent. of rotten cattle 
and the per cent. of rotten hogs in East St. 
Louis is just about one-half what it is in 
Chicago. The reports showed that, during 
the year 1916, 15.5 per cent. of the hogs af- 
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fected with tuberculosis were rotten. It ran 
about 41% per cent. for cattle in the Chicago 
market, but their markets do not show as 
large a percentage as the Northern markets. 


How to Get Rid of This Trouble. 


Now, the question is: What can we do to 
get rid of this very serious trouble? It is 
causing immense losses, and it seems particu- 
larly unfortunate at this time when there 
is so much need for conservation of our meat 
supply. 

When you realize that in those six weeks 
we lost about 21,000,000 pounds of beef and 
pork that went to the tank, and that that 
would feed our American soldiers for three 
weeks at the standard ration of a pound a 
day, it does seem a pity that so much of 
this valuable meat should be condemned just 
because we have to deal with this rod-like 
germ. 

It is difficult to know how to attack such 
a problem. We are hoping to get different 
States to pass laws that will indemnify the 
owners of infected cattle. We are trying 
to get rid of it in cattle, because if we do 
get rid of it in the cattle, it will disappear 
from the hogs. It comes from the cattle, 
either through the droppings or through the 
milk. 

We have tried to get the Legislatures of 
all the States where this disease exists to 
do something to indemnify owners. That 
will be a great help. I feel sure that the 
legislation recently enacted in Wisconsin and 
Michigan will cause a great decline of the 
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disease in a few years. The situation is par- 
ticularly bad there, and I feel it is worth 
your while to know about this, because we 
have all got to move together to do what 
we can on this problem. 

But one herd in a given neighborhood, if 
they have had tuberculosis, they will infect 
all the buttermilk that comes out of the 
creamery to which they supply milk. If 
there is just one herd that has tuberculosis, 
all the muttermilk that comes out of the 
creamery without being sterilized will be in- 
fected. Take it in a dairy district of Wis- 
consin, the percentage of rotten hogs runs 
very high, up to about 25 or 26 per cent. 

I hope this Wisconsin law which has been 
passed will remedy a great deal of the diffi- 
culty. If they will bring the milk to a tem- 
perature of 145 degrees for a few minutes, 
or if they will just bring it to a boil, that 
will kill the germs, and pasteurization of the 
milk will stop it to a very great extent. 


Clean Up the Herds. 


Now, this is such a big problem, as it 
seems to me, about all we can do is to put 
a stop to tuberculosis through the medium of 
breeding cattle, and we are working on it in 
what is called the tuberculosis free herd sys- 
tem. We are trying to encourage all the 
breeders of cattle to get their herds cleaned 
up. The Federal Government has recently 
been given an appropriation by which they 
are giving men to test free any herd of 
cattle for tuberculosis. 

Now, if we can get herders to get their 
herds cleaned up, it will be a great step in 
advance. Take a herd that has one or more 
head that are infected. Say there is a bull 
there that is infected with .#uberculosis, and 
he goes to this farm or to that farm, it may 
be that that bull is the cause of getting the 
disease started in that herd. So that if we 
can clean up the thoroughbred herds, it will 
be a great help. 

Nearly all the States have signified their 
intention of refusing Canadian cattle or 
graded cattle unless they are properly certi- 
fied, unless they have a certificate of health. 
Now, if we can only get the breeders’ herds 
cleaned up, you will see almost immediately 
the effect of it on cattle and hogs. When it 
comes to cleaning up the cattle, it will have 
to be thorough. Wisconsin is trying it. 

Take, for example, the District of Colum- 
bia. The Federal Bureau tried for years to 
clean up the District of Columbia, and the 
disease was as bad as in any other part of 
the country, but in a few years they suc- 
ceeded in reducing it to very small bounds. 
In Wisconsin they are trying the same 
thing; they are trying to get every farmer 
to have his herd tested. 

If an animal is diseased it causes an ele- 
vation of temperature; that is one way they 
find out. Take a given neighborhood. The 
cattle may look perfectly healthy (I pre- 
sume you cannot tell it), and yet 90 per 
cent. of those cattle off a farm went to the 
tank when they were killed. It is one of 
the difficulties of getting control of the dis- 
ease; it does not show except in external 
ways. It is only by tubercular tests or by 
slaughter that you can tell it. 

Tuberculosis is almost the direct opposite 
of the foot-and-mouth disease in spreading. 
You might have a cow with tuberculosis and 
she might be running in the open and not 
infect the other members of the herd. The 
danger, however, would be in feeding in the 
same manger or drinking from the same 
trough, thereby spreading the disease. There 
are comparatively few cattle that have what 
we call open tuberculosis; that is, where the 
organ is so affected that the germs will pass 
off from the system, either through the milk 
or, perhaps, from the excreta or through the 
lungs. 

One reason we have so much trouble is 
there may be a herd kept in a tight barn, 
and where the cattle have to drink out of 
the same water trough, you are pretty sure 
to find some of the animals that are giving 
off germs, either through the milk or in 
other ways. This is one of the difficulties. 


Diseased Animals Kept by Themselves. 
The disease works under cover. The only 
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thing we can do is to get farmers to test 
their herds of cattle for tuberculosis, and 
then select those that are affected with the 
disease and keep them herded by themselves. 
Several of our farmers are now keeping 
quarantine herds. They are permitted to do 
so, even though tested by government offi- 
cials. In a farm I am interested in we have 
a bunch of cattle that have been in quaran- 
tine four year, but we raise healthy calves 
and by taking them away and putting them 
with healthy cows, they will be raised 
healthy. 

You understand it is not an _ hereditary 
disease. A calf may come from a cow that 
is rotten with disease, and if this calf does 
not receive the milk of that cow, there is 
no reason it should not grow up a healthy 
animal. 

So we do not ask the breeders to classify 
their cattle, and we do not ask the breeders 
to slaughter infected cattle. At this time 
it would cause such a shortage in our cattle 
supply as to be a tremendous hardship, so 
we are not asking that. We are only asking 
the farmers to slaughter those that are not 
especially valuable. The valuable breeding 
cattle we do not want slaughtered; but we 
do want to get healthy cows, and then have 
all the cattle subject to inspection. 

I do not want to take any more time, but 
I could tell you considerably more. I do 
not know very much about it, I have been 
only working on it since the first of Feb- 
ruary, but if there are any questions you 
would like to ask, I will try to answer them. 


Shows Hog Shippers the Loss. 


There is one thing more I would like to 
mention. It has occurred to me, I don’t 
know whether it will work out or not. We 
know there is a very heavy loss here in 
Chicago; the loss in 1916 was close to 1 per 
cent. for condemnation, a little bit below. 
But if you count in the heads and other 
parts, it would run at least 1 per cent. here 
in Chicago and practically the same in Sioux 


City. 
Now, assume that one-half of that is a 
total financial loss—I think it safe to say 


that one-half of one per cent. is a total loss 
to some one. Now, one-half of one per cent. 
on eighteen-dollar hogs would be nine cents 
per hundred. 

I don’t know who stands that loss, but it 
looks reasonable to me that when we realize 
there is a loss of nine cents per hundred 
from tuberculosis, and in St. Louis about 
four cents per hundred, the men who ship 
hogs to Chicago lose five cents per hundred. 
If that meat is worth as much in St. Louis 
as it is in Chicago, and the loss from tuber- 
culosis is nine cents per hundred pounds in 
Chicago, and four cents in St. Louis, it looks 
reasonable to me that men would ship their 
hogs where they have to stand a five-cent 
per hundred loss rather than to a point where 
they would lose ten cents per hundred. 

I do not see how it can be anything else. 
It seems to me there has to be an overhead 
charge, the same as anything else, if there 
is a loss of five cents in the one market, it 
is likely the shipper would have to stand 
that loss which, I presume in Chicago, is 
not far from ten cents per hundred. 

Of course shippers do not realize that. If 
the men who ship hogs realized the tremen- 
dous loss there is from tuberculosis, they 
would want to make® some effort to get 
cleaned up. 


Opposes Selling Subject to Post Mortem. 


Now, there is one more thing; some peo- 
ple have advocated, and I think I have heard 
some government men advocate, that all con- 
signments should be sold subject to post 
mortem test. I do not think it would be 
feasible. It would result in demoralization 
if farmers had to wait several days for their 
draft. They would be suspicious that some- 
thing was not right, and I do not think it 
is necessary to disorganize our livestock mar- 
ket by having livestock sold subject to such 
a test. 

I have wondered, however, whether it 
would not be possible to encourage the men 
who are trying to clean up by exempting 
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them in some way from the ten-cent loss 
incurred by other men. It seems unfair 
that they should stand as much loss as the 
man who is not trying to clean up his herd. 
I do not know why it would not be pos- 
sible, if we could get the farmers to tag 
their hogs and bear some part of the assess- 
ment, so that the man who shows he has 
clean hogs would get that ten cents, or 
whatever it is, which could be remitted to 
him later, after they had been killed. 

It stands to reason those hogs have to 
be sold on the market at ten cents below 
what they would bring if they were clean, 
and when you realize that only a small per- 
centage of the run of hogs is free from this 
disease, there would be very little premium 
paid if a man would guarantee to pay ten 
cents a hundred on all hogs that were clean. 
According to my record, there are only a 
very few lots that come under that head, it 
is only 5 to 10 per cent. 

Of course, if you are going to guarantee 
a farmer an extra premium, it would be a 
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great undertaking, but you have got to find 
out which farms are infected. You cannot 
get a farmer to tag his hogs if it is going 
to be a penalty. You might if he was going 
to be rewarded. 

[ do not know as it would be practical, but 
I firmly believe that something ought to be 
done to encourage the men who are making 
an honest effort to clean up their hogs, 
whereby some adjustment could be made that 
would distribute a premium. [ think it 
would have a desirable effect. 

But the one thing above all others is that 
something ought to be devised to eradicate 
this disease, and I believe that our American 
ingenuity can do something. If we do not, 
it is going to be worse and worse. 

I did not intend to take up so much of 
your time, I have just picked up a few fig- 
ures, and if any one of you wants to look 
at the figures, I would be glad to furnish 
them to you. Mr. Chairman, I thank you 

THE PRESIDENT: Mr. Smith, we want 
to thank you for this very intelligent talk. 

MR. GEHRMANN: I would like to ask 
you in regard to what vou are getting from 
the livestock men, how do they feel about 
it ? 

Feeling of the Livestock Men. 

MR. SMITH: [| will tell you how they feel 
T am glad you asked that question. Wher- 
ever the State has made provision to in- 
demnify the cattlemen, I do not think they 
object to having the test made. 

But you can see the position of the farmer. 
Suppose the State folks do nothing but send 
a man to make a test, and the whole herd 
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is found to be infected, or that there are not 
ten head that are O. K. He is supposed to 
send them to market and sell them subject to 
whether they are condemned or not, and 
there is room for loss; he knows if they 
are infected he is going to lose a large sum. 
So there are a great many men who are 
prejudiced against having their herds tested 
and cleaned up. 

So it seems to me we have simply got to 
get the State to indemnify to the extent of 
at least 50 per cent. of the cattle. And this 
is no more than right, because, as I said 
before, the owner is largely interested, and 
I will say that 90 per cent. of the men 
who have tuberculosis on the farm do not 
know it. 

Every man I have corresponded with has 
said: “I am surprised at the test. My 
herd looked perfectly healthy; there must 
be something wrong.” 

Now, about 10 per cent. of them do not 
like to have a man come and condemn their 
herd. It means they are going to sacrifice 
a whole lot on the herd, it means a very con- 
siderable loss. Several States have laws that 
indemnify the owners. 

I think it is justifiable for all reasons to 
get rid of it, because tuberculosis is a men- 
ace to the public health. When you realize 
we have statistics from medical laboratories 
showing that about 23 per cent. of the tuber- 
culosis in children comes from drinking raw 
milk, we think the State ought to do some- 
thing. The Federal Government supplies in- 
spection free of charge, but that is all they 
do. If the State will say, “We will give you 
one-half the loss on diseased cattle,” I be- 
lieve men would be willing to co-operate 
with the government. I know it is true of 
the breeders, because it is going to be a 
great loss to them. 

THE PRESIDENT: I have to thank you, 
Mr. Smith, for the very intelligent paper you 
have given us. We of the American Meat 
Packers’ Association have gained a great 
deal of information, and we would appre- 
ciate it if you would keep Mr. Gehrmann 
posted, and he will be pleased to receive 
whatever you can furnish him. He is a 
commission man as well as a packer, a man 
interested in livestock, and has gone into 
this subject in every detail. 

We. will now hear from Mr. W. B. Tagg, 
of Omaha, president of the National Live 
Stock Exchange. 


Mutual Interest of the Pack- 


ers and Commission Men 


By W. B. Tagg, Pres. National Live Stock 
Exchange 

Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen: The sub- 
ject of “Mutual Interest of the Packers and 
the Commission Men” might be summed up 
in a very few words. The things we both 
desire are more livestock and better live- 
stock. In order to get more livestock, you 
must make conditions better for the pur- 
chaser. 

I think that at times we all of us forget 
the greatest factor in the livestock business 
in this country, and that is the producer. 
The packer has no doubt made the greatest 
steps of progress of any line of business in 
this country, and yet the packer would be 
out of business in three days if it were not 
for the producer. The larger packers tell me 
the secret of success in running a packing- 
house is to operate it to its fullest capacity ; 
but that cannot be done except you have a 
bountiful supply of livestock to keep your 
men busy. 

The commission men occupy much _ the 
same position. The commission man cannot 
participate except he has a good supply of 
livestock to handle. so that the interests of 
the packer and the commission man are 
mutual in a great many respects. 


Function of the National Live Stock 
Exchange. 

The commission man is the direct repre- 
sentative of the producer in the sale of 
his livestock. 

The National Live Stock Exchange, of 
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which I have the honor to be the president at 
this time, is composed of representatives from 
twenty different livestock markets in this 
country. The duty of the Exchange is not 
to set prices on livestock, but rather to regu- 
late the mode of trading in vogue at differ- 
ent markets and see that the interest of 
both the producer and the packer is pro- 
tected, so that the buyers will have confi- 
dence and so the producers will have con- 
fidence in the industrial conditions. 

Confidence is the keynote to success in any 
business. Without confidence in your busi- 
ness you cannot make it a success. If a 
producer has not confidence in a market, he 
is not going to be very active in shipping to 
it. Most men know, I take it, from remarks 
made by various government officials, that 
the prime thing, of course, is an increased 
production; and I leave it to you gentlemen 
how that can best be encouraged. 

Can it be done by your saying that you 
expect to see the prices of livestock go down 
to one-half the price it is at present? Is 
that any encouragement to a man who can 
sell his corn at a high price to put it into 
livestock? I think not. And if you gentle- 
men sit down and look at the thing carefully, 
you will agree with me that you have been 
overlooking the greatest factor in your busi- 
ness, and that is the producer. 

I do not know a great deal about the pack- 
inghouse business, only a little. I put in 
four or five years in a packinghouse before 
I went into the livestock business, and I 
have been around for some time in one 
way and another, and have heard a great 
deal about the sentiments of the producers. 

The producers are as patriotic a class of 
people as yourselves. They are anxious to 
do their part, and I think it will encourage 
livestock production if the men at the head 
of the business use a little diplomacy, ase 
a little tact. I should say you ought to use 
a little more diplomacy, a little more judg- 
ment in your public remarks than some of 
you have been using the last three or four 
months. 

I think the radical increase in production 
in itself should in time lower prices, but if 
you come out and say, as appears in one 
of the morning papers, that you think the 
price of hogs will be ten cents next year, it 
is not going to have the effect of getting 
many people to increase their holdings and 
thus increase the production. You gentle- 
men cannot expect to participate to any 
great extent in an increased volume of busi- 
ness, if that is what you desire. 


Cause of the Overfeeding of Corn. 


One question seems to have occupied a 
good deal of attention, and I believe it has 
been given more serious attention than it 
really deserved, and that is the question of 
overfeeding when corn is so high. I will 
agree there might be times when cattle ea 
more corn or hay, or are given more water 
than they need, yet I doubt very much the 
wisdom of eradicating that system entirely 
because in a very few instances it might be 
abused. 

There are no doubt many of you gentle- 
men, if not all of you, who have been on 
the public market, will likely remember 
buyers doing their business about ten to 
eleven to twelve o’clock, and hogs lying all 
around. The men who have been indus- 
triously taking care of these hogs, and bring- 
ing them to market, do not like to see them 
lying there three or four hours without feed 
or water. 

The criticism, as I find it from the coun- 
try, is that reasonable men should take so 
long a time to make up their minds to do 
the purchasing. Farmers object to having 
stock lying around in a house. The over- 
feeding of corn has been due to a large ex- 
tent to that one fact, that packers will let 
hogs lie there from two to four hours before 
they try to buy them. 

The packers, outside of the order buyers, 
very seldom make any distinction in buying 
hogs between the farmer who feeds his hogs 
heavily and the farmer who feeds his hogs 
lightly, so it is no encouragement when a 
man feeds his hogs lightly. If you were to 
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pay him a premium on the basis of how 
they killed out, he would be the last man 
to take care of the feeding. 

I am calling this to your attention for 
this reason; you are interested in the pro- 
duction of hogs. Mr. Hoover tells us he 
wants an increase of 35 per cent. in the 
production and he wants to start the cam- 
paign by limiting the feeding of corn. But 
you are going to decrease the production by 
talking a decline in price, because the farm- 
ers are not going to be encouraged thereby. 
That can be regulated very readily by the 
commission men, and of course on its merits, 
so that the additional part of it will be done 
away with. 

Of course it will not help the buying of 
hogs on their merits by buying them early 
in the day. There are a great many places 
where the commission man and the packer 
can co-operate, and I have no doubt that 
every livestock man in the country will be 
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enly too glad to co-operate with the packers 
whenever they can. We will be very glad 
to co-operate with you in stamping out 
tuberculosis, and we have done a great deal 
of work on that line already. 

The Live Stock Exchange hears from the 
producer, because every time he ships he 
comes in and he learns really a good deal 
from what the commission man tells him. 
We are not always able to tell him why 
hogs are worth one dollar today less than 
they were yesterday, or why cattle are worth 
fifty cents more one day than another. 

One day last winter one of the old cattle 
buyers was asked why cattle were so much 
lower that day than they were the day be- 
fore. He said it was because a couple of 
days before this it had snowed in Pennsyl- 
vania, and so many went rabbiting and got 
so many rabbits that they did not want any 
meat. We tried to tell that to a man who 
had been feeding his cattle six months, and 
it did not take well. 


In Doubt About the Government Policy. 


The livestock men today are very much 
interested in the way the government is go- 
ing to handle the food question. They are 
in doubt whether to stay in the game or 
stay out of it, and they have not a great 
deal of confidence in present conditions. 
They are just a little in doubt about what 
the government is going to do. and I imagine 
a great many of us are wondering about it. 

If the government will make up its mind 
what its policy is going to be, and announce 
it in some definite way, I think it would 
pave the way to a great increase of the pro- 
duction of livestock in this country, and if 
we can do this under the present condition 
of things, we will certainly have accom- 
plished a great deal. (Applause.) 

THE PRESIDENT: Mr. Tagg, we want 
to thank you for your address, which has 
been very interesting and profitable to us. 

The secretary has an announcement to 
make, which I think may prove very inter- 
esting to you if you will take advantage 
of it. 


Get Acquainted With Laws 


THE SECRETARY: It has been suggested 
by the officers of the Association that under 
these new laws, so many of them, and all 
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the various regulations which have been 
made and will be made, that a great many 
of our members will be in doubt as to how 
to proceed. 

As we know, there are several very im- 
portant national laws now in effect and go- 
ing into effect, and it is the request of the 
officers of the Association that members who 
may be in doubt on any point in connection 
with these laws or regulations shall inform 
the officers of the association, and we will 
endeavor to answer your questions, either 
from the present information we have, or 
if it is too much of a puzzle, we will en- 
deavor to get the information you desire as 
soon as possible. We want you to take ad- 
vantage of the Association’s offices in that 
way. 


Packers Must Take Out Licenses. 


On that line, and also in line with the 
remarks made by Mr. Tagg as to these new 
laws, we want to call your particular atten- 
tion to the fact that practically every one 
will have to have a license to do business on 
the first of November. 

Mr. Harry Wheeler, who is the Illinois 
representative of the National Food Admin- 
istration, as well as being the State head 
in that department, published this morning 
in all the Chicago papers a very lucid state- 
ment as to just what you will have to do. 

This license will not be on business as 
such, but will be upon your product; that 
is, certain classes of products. You may 
have to take out a license on one part of 
your business and not on the others, and 
I would advise you, instead of taking up your 
time, to look at the morning papers. : 

I have before me the Chicago Herald, in 
which Mr. Wheeler gives a very clear state- 
ment of what you will have to do. It is 
going to be important to you, and I hope 
you will not make the mistake that many 
did in 1896, when the meat inspection law 
was put into effect. The general consensus 
of opinion at that time was that the meat 
inspection law was put into effect only for 
the big packers, and as you know, it took 
many of the small packers some time to 
wake up to the fact that those laws were 
not made for any one class, but for every- 
body. 

The result was that in my office—and that 
was eleven years ago—within a week’s time 
there were at least twenty-five to fifty pack- 
ers came in to know what they had to do 
in order to do business the following Monday. 
So I want to suggest that you all look into 
the question of your license, which goes into 
effect the first of November. 

Now, if there are any other questions you 
want to ask, if you will send them in to 
me, we will try to answer them or secure 
you the information. (Applause.) 


Report of Resolutions Committee 


THE PRESIDENT: The next order of 
business is the report of the committee on 
resolutions, Gen. Ryan, chairman. 

(The patriotic resolutions, drafted and read 
at Monday’s session by Gen. Ryan were here 
read by him again. And following those, 
he read the following as a continuation of 
the committee’s report: ) 


- 
Tremendous Meat Loss Through Disease. 


WHEREAS: Attention has annually been 
called to the fact that $250,000,000 worth, 
or more, of domestic meat food animals die 
every year from preventable diseases and suf- 
ficient appropriations are not made by 
Congress to make even an impression upon 
this condition, and 

WHEREAS: This tremendous amount of 
“possible meat” is necessary to a reduction 
in the cost of meat food products to our citi- 
zen consumers as well as the feeding of our 
own military forces and Allies; be it 

RESOLVED: That we again bring to the 
attention of the press and people of the coun- 
try the fact that “possible meat” of the value 
of $250,000,000 or more per annum is being 
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wasted because of animal 


diseases. 


Restrict Killing of Young Animals. 


WHEREAS: Any increase in our produc- 
tion of meat-food animals is possible only 
through the conservation of calves, lambs and 
young pigs, and especially that of all females 
of the several species; be it 

RESOLVED: That the proper authorities 
having power should at the earliest possible 
time take such steps as will insure.a larger 
meat supply through necessary restrictions in 
killing these classes of animals. 


preventable 


Against Changes in Rates. 


WHEREAS: Business conditions of all 
kinds, and particularly those concerning our 
food supply, are already so complicated and 
uncertain because of the war; be it 

RESOLVED: That we respectifully peti- 
tion the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
not make any rule or regulation within the 
near future, which will further complicate 
conditions so far as they apply to live stock 
or packinghouse rates. 


Support Goverment in Food Campaign. 


WHEREAS: It is evident that the United 
States Government, in all of its various 
branches, is showing a strong desire that all 
industrial forces shall work with it in the 
conservation of our resources, and that con- 
stant study .f conditions as they arise will 
result in the saving of much valuable 
product; be it 

RESOLVED: That we heartily commend 
this attitude of the government and offer our 
fullest support in the realization of its pur- 
pose. 


The Un-American Oleomargarine Tax. 


WHEREAS: There is a very large short- 
age of all kinds of edible fats and particu- 
larly butter and other table fats, and as a 
result such forms of highly nutritious foods 
command high prices, and 

WHEREAS: Such table fats are abso- 
lutely necessary to the well-being of all our 
people; be it 

RESOLVED: That we again petition 
Congress to remove the obnoxious, unfair, 
un-American tax on oleomargarine—a whole- 
some, nutritious, government inspected food 
product. 


Basis of the Price of Meats. 


WHEREAS: Misconceptions on the part of 
the public are sure to arise when prices of 
food-stuffs reach abnormal figures, and as 
this condition now exists as regards meat 
food products; be it 

RESOLVED: That the press and public 
should know that the prices of these products 
are based solely upon the cost of the live 
animal to the packer, and that we have will- 
ingly consented to the proposition that all 
meat packing houses be placed under gov- 
ernment license and profits be regulated un- 
der government control. 


Stop Overfeeding Animals at Markets. 


WHEREAS: It has become a custom to 
unnecessarily feed animals at stock yards, 
just previous to slaughter, and this feed- 
ing is done solely for the purpose of adding 
weight to the animals, and results in a loss 
of perfectly good grain suitable for human 
consumption, and amounting to many mil- 
lions of bushels per annum; be it 

RESOLVED: That the food authorities of 
the country be requested to stop this repre- 
hensible practice at once. 


Supporting Our Boys at the Front. 


‘WHEREAS: Many young men of packers’ 
families and others of packers’ establish- 
ments have patriotically and loyally joined 
our military forces, and are now engaged in 
the glorious work of preparing to defend our 
national principles; be it 

RESOLVED: That the American Meat 
Packers’ Association in annual convention as- 
sembled send to all such defenders of the 
United States our heartiest congratulations 
on their American spirit, our best wishes for 
their speedy success, and our assurance that 
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those of us “back home” will do our full 
share in whatever way may be necessary to 
contribute to their welfare and comfort and 


“ successful achievement. 


Approves Licensing of Food Industry. 


WHEREAS: It has been decided by the 
President of the United States that practi- 
cally all manufactures, dealers and handlers 
of all foodstuffs shall be licensed, and there- 
by be brought under the closest possible reg- 
ulations of the national government permit- 
ted by existing laws, and 

WHEREAS: The action of the President, 
wisely carried out, will tend to stabilize con- 
ditions and minimize erroneous statements 
as to undue profits accruing from legitimate 
business operations; be it 

RESOLVED: That the American Meat 
Packers’ Association approves this action of 
the President of the United States and 
promises its cordial support in fulfilling his 
purposes so far as lies in its power. 
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Votes of Thanks, 
WHEREAS: We are again deeply indebt- 


ed to our Chicago members for their un- 
bounded hospitality; be it 
RESOLVED: That we extend to them 


our heartiest thanks for their more than suc- 
cessful efforts to entertain us, and assure 
them that each of us will be more than glad 
to reciprocate whenever the opportunity af- 
fords. 

WHEREAS: Much of the success of this 
Convention has been due to the splendid 
service of the Hotel Morrison, and inasmuch 
as said service is indispensable to convention 
work; be it 

RESOLVED: That a hearty vote of thanks 
be extended to the proprietor of the Hotel 
Morrison and his entire staff. 

GENERAL RYAN: Gentlemen, after a 
great deal of thought and consideration on 
the part of the Committee on Resolutions, 
the resolutions just read were adopted, and 
I now offer them to you and move their 
adoption by this convention. 

(On motion, duly seconded, the resolutions 
’s read were adopted.) 

THE PRESIDENT: The next order of 
business is the report of the Auditing Com- 
mittee. 

THE SECRETARY: Before I read that, I 
have a telegram from Paymaster Hancock’s 
secretary, which I will read: 

“Hancock regrets exceedingly he will not 
he able to attend conference. Still confined 
to home. Navy hopes for your continued 
co-operation, supplying forees at home and 
possibly abroad. We are all working toward 
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same object. That we shall win is settled, 
but when is unknown.” (Applause.) 


Report of the Auditing Committee 


Your auditing committee has carefully ex- 
amined all of the records, vouchers and re- 
ports of the treasurer and has found them 
to be absolutely correct. 

It is again a pleasure to us to compliment 
our treasurer on the careful and systematic 
manner in which he has kept his accounts. 

Respectfully submitted, 

AUDITING COMMITTEE. 

The committee moves its adoption. 

THE PRESIDENT: All in favor of the 
adoption of this resolution signify it by 
saying aye; contrary, no. The resolution is 
adopted. 

THE SECRETARY: The next in order is 
the report of the obituary committee. This 
is one of our saddest duties, and in filing 
this one, I thought it might interest you 
to know that in the history of this organi- 
zation, which is eleven years old, we have 
elected twenty-eight honorary members, and 
I find eighteen of them are now dead, 


Report of Obituary Committee 


Whereas, God in His wisdom takes from 
us each year a number of those who have 
been with us, and it is our solemn duty 
to remember them even in death, and to ex- 
press in our official minutes our regret for 
their loss; be it 

Resolved, That we spread upon our 
record our extreme regret in the loss of the 
following members who have died during the 
past year: 

David C. Link. 

Leo Pfaelzer. 

James D. Standish. 

Adolph Hess. 

Calvin M. Favorite. 

George J, Roesch. 

Samuel Dalton. 

J. W. Brown. 

Sydney E. Sinclair. 

R. Mannheimer. 

Re it further 

RESOLVED: THAT the secretary is here- 
by instructed to extend to the families of the 
deceased our sincere sympathy and condol- 
ence, and that this resolution be embodied 
as part of our present archives. 

GENERAL RYAN: I move the resolution 
just read be adopted by a rising vote of this 
body. 

THE PRESIDENT: (All present having 
risen and remained standing.) The vote is 
unanimous. 


Report of Nominating Committee 

THE SECRETARY: 
nominating committee. 

(As the report was read, the mention of 
each of the names therein was greeted with 
loud applause.) 

President—James B. McCrea, 
vision Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Vice-President—Gustav Bischoff, Jr., St. 
Louis Independent Packing Co., St. Louis, 
Mo. 

Secretary—George L. McCarthy, National 
Provisioner, New York, N. Y. 

Treasurer—Max N. Agger, J. 
Packing Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, 

Executive Committee—Charles H. Ogden, 
chairman, Pittsburgh Provision & Package 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

F. R. Burrows, G. H. Hammond Co., Chi- 
eago, Il. 

Frank J. Sullivan, Sullivan Package Com- 
pany, Detroit, Mich. 

John J. Felin, J. J. Felin & Co., Ine., Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 

Howard R, Smith, Jones & Lamb Co., Bal- 
timore, Md. 

Charles Rohe, Rohe & Bro., New York, 
N..%. 

J. G. Cownie, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

T. H. Foster, John Morrell & Co., Ottumwa, 
Towa. 

John 
Til. 


The report of the 


Ohio Pro- 


C. Roth 


Jacob Dold Packing Co., 


Agar, John Agar Company, Chicago, 
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THE PRESIDENT: If there are no further 
nominations, we will take a vote. All in 
favor of the nominations in the foregoing 
report, signify by saying aye; contrary, no. 
The ayes have it; it is so ordered. 

THE SECRETARY: As a matter of per- 
sonal privilege, I would like to ask Mr. 
Charles Roth if he will please step forward. 


Presentation to President Rohe. 

MR. ROTH: Mr. President, in behalf of the 
membership, I want to congratulate you upon 
the successful past year of our business re- 
lations; to-day it is my privilege to present 
to you with our compliments this token of 
our appreciation. (Loud applause.) 

(Mr. Roth here presented to Mr. Rohe a 
magnificent cut-glass vase in a silver mount- 
ing of rare workmanship, upon which the fol- 
lowing inscription was engraved: “Presented 
by the American Meat Packers’ Association 
to its president, Albert Rohe, as a token 
of appreciation and esteem. October 16, 
1917.”). 

MR. ROHE: Gentlemen, it has been more 
than a duty to me, I have found it an honor 
to do what I have in the discharge of my 
duties as president of your organization; it 
is one that I will never forget. I have been 
brought into contact with a great many men 
in the association whom I did not know, and 
I shall always esteem them as among the 
best friends I have ever made—those I have 
made in the American Meat Packers’ Asso- 
ciation. 

I cannot ask you to drink from this, as 
some of the past presidents have, from the 
loving cups which have been presented to 
them, but I will always have it filled for you. 
Through it I think you have brought Mrs. 
Rohe into this organization, and I am sure 
it will be her duty and pleasure to keep this 
magnificent vase filled with flowers. It will 
always have a place of honor in my home. I 
thank you very much. (Applause.) 


President-Elect McCrea Introduced. 


(Calls for Mr. McCrea, the president-elect.) 
THE PRESIDENT: Gentlemen, this is our 


new president. (Applause.) He is a good 
fellow, I heartily concurred with you in put- 
ting him here, and I have great pleasure in 
introducing him to you. 

MR. MeCREA: Gentlemen, I think this is 


a greater honor than I have ever had, and 
there are not any words I can now use to ex- 
press to you my appreciation. I will try to 
do everything I can to keep the good work 
going as it has been heretofore. (Prolonged 
applause.) 

Election of Honorary Members. 

THE SECRETARY: Are there any nom- 
inations for hoonrary membership? 

GENERAL RYAN: I desire to do honor to 
a gentleman from Cincinnati, who has been a 
meat packer for the half century past. He 
is a link between the past and the present, 
a gentleman of high and well deserved repu- 
tation, and the second packer in the asso- 
ciation with long years of service in that 
line of business. He is at present connected 
with the Cincinnati Abattoir Company, Mr. 
Herman Lowenstein. 

I therefore move you, Mr. President, that 
Mr. Lowenstein be elected an honorary mem- 
ber of this association. 

THE PRESIDENT: What is your pleasure, 
gentlemen? All those in favor, signify it 
by saying aye; contrary, no. The motion is 
carried; it is so ordered, 

THE SECRETARY: Any other new busi- 
ness? 

GENERAL RYAN: T have a letter here 
which was sent to me a few days ago. I think 
it will be of some interest to the member- 
ship of this association, and I will ask you, 
Mr. McCarthy, to please read this letter. 

THE SECRETARY: I see by the signature 
it is from one of our honorary members. I 
say this so that you will understand it as 
I go along. It is from Mr. Charles B. Murray, 
who is known probably to every packer in 
the Middle West. The letter is as follows: 

Letter from Charles B. Murray. 
“Cincinnati, O., Oct. 10, 1917. 
“Dear General Michael Ryan: 
“T am glad indeed to know that you are 
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to go to the meeting of the meat packers 
next week. Comparatively few of those who 
will be in attendance have had so long per- 
sonal identity with the industry—which 
means, reaching so far back to days when 
commercial meat production was mainly con- 
fined to the hog. Thus your range of ob- 
servation of advances needed and made has 
few equals among those who are now the 
active ones and the really effective ones in 
this great industry. 

“As I look back to the turns in my early 
procedures in business ventures and opera- 
tions there is a sense of wonder as to how 
it happened that I came into relationship 
with the pork-packing interest, and what 
that grew into. It is now over forty-five 
years since that particular turn occurred. 
No one that I know of can fully analyze 
and comprehend what and how the influences 
have worked bringing him into situations in 
which he finds and has found himself. 

“Among the high pleasures of my past has 
been my contact with your good self; as we 
have been brought together, not only in 
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affiliations having relationship to the meat 
industry, but in many other ways and lines 
and whatever I have been able to do in 
really serviceable performance has been 
through the helping influence of fellowmen, 
yourself and others, in my undertakings. 
‘While my physical situation now is and 
during a number of years has been such 
that I cannot go again with you to the Chi- 
cago meeting, the interest in these occasions 
remains with me, and it has been so and 
will continue, until breath is shorter than 
it is now or has been—although there have 
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been times when it -has been so shortened 
that interest in affairs of such nature has 
for a while been weakened. There is for 
me no hope of return to associations with 
workers, with whom I have had so much 
of satisfaction. My years have passed the 
eightieth line—so I have had more than the 
average share. 

“Possibly you can some day tell me of the 
coming meeting more than will come to me 
in print. And I am sure that no one there 
will be a keener observer of developments of 
the meeting. 

“In closing this expression to you, my 
dear general, in my physical inability to go 
to you and use my voice instead of the pen, 
and with thoughts of many of the occasions 
when there has been joy for me in being 
with you and having the inspiration of your 
influence and affection, there is an impulse 
to quote from a mutual friend, applicable 
to my record in life, which you will appre- 
ciate with me, and not feel reflects inex- 
cusable introduction of such testimony thus: 

“*You have lived amongst traders in pro- 
visions for the greater part of your life, and 
by rare natural gifts, patient industry, a 
phenomenal capacity for mathematics, have 
managed to tabulate statistics as no man 
ever did before you. Your friends may 
safely say of you when you leave this world 
for a better: Sound of judgment, cultured 
of attainments and warm of heart, he went 
about doing good, leaving the world better 
than he found it.’ 

“With most cordial greetings, and affec- 
tion, sincerely, 

(Signed) CHARLES B. MURRAY.” 

GENERAL RYAN: Mr. President, it is 
always a very nice and satisfactory thing to 
a well bespoken man to do good to others, 
and it is also a nice thing to show that this 
has been appreciated by the others; and in 
connection with that letter may I say that I 
have the memory of this dear old man on 
many occasions, under great physical dis- 
ability, coming here to meet the packers’ as- 
sociation, and he is now in a physical condi- 
tion which makes him unable to come. 
Still, his mind is clear and his memory goes 
back to those old times when he was an 
active participant and important factor in 
the meat industry of this country. I deem 
it, therefore, gentlemen, not inappropriate to 
adopt the following resolution, and I present 
it for your consideration: 

Resolved, That as our beloved friend and 
honorary member, Charles B. Murray, until 
recently editor of the Cincinnati Price Cur- 
rent, has passed the eightieth milestone on 
life’s journey, we therefore desire to express 
to our venerable and esteemed friend our 
deep appreciation of the valuable services he 
has rendered to the meat packing industry 
for nearly half a century. His arduous, but 
highly essential, work of gathering and tab- 
ulating statistics with marvelous correctness 
and accuracy has been of the greatest ben- 
efit to the packers and the trade at large, 
and no inconsiderable factor in the building 
up of our packing industry to its present 
greatness. We will long treasure a grateful 
remembrance of the Price Current and Mr. 
Murray. And we sincerely hope and trust 
that our dear old friend and associate may 
survive for many years to come in the en- 
joyment of a green old age, and the joy 
that comes from a consciousness of duty well 
and nobly performed. 

GENERAL RYAN: TI move the adoption 
of this resolution. (Motion seconded.) 

THE PRESIDENT: You have all heard the 
resolution; all .in favor of its adoption, 
signify it by saying aye; contrary, no. The 
ayes have it; it is so ordered. (Applause.) 

THE SECRETARY: The next announce- 
ment is, unless somebody has something 
else to offer, that we will all meet at the 
Congress Hotel in the Gold Room at 7 
o’clock to-night. There will be a very short 
reception there, and we want to sit down to 
the tables as soon after 7 o’clock as possible. 

THE PRESIDENT: Unless there is any 
further business, a motion to adjourn is in 
order. 

(On motion, duly seconded, put and car- 
ried, the convention adjourned.) 
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The Smoker 


Convention entertainment was of the 
typical Chicago brand. “Nuff sed!” was the 
comment when the word was passed along 
that Chicago was to entertain the 1917 con- 
vention. They knew it would be done right. 
And it was. 

From the “opening number” at registre- 
tion headquarters, with that cozy buffet sidg- 
show, to the grand banquet wind-up, there 
was not a fly-speck on the horizon. And it 
was all “in the picture,” too. Trust Art 
White for that! That inimitable entertain- 
ment impresario backed up Chairman Cross 
and his committee with characteristic effi- 
ciency—and modesty—keeping always just 
out of the spot-light, but near enough to see 
that not a cog slipped. 

The convention smoker was a novelty, like 
the room in which it was held. Terrace Gar- 
den might be called a cave beneath the mam- 
moth Hotel Morrison. It was an amusement 
feature on which Chicago has the original 
patent; if anything, 
what New York can offer in the way of 
cabaret attractions. The Garden is a ter- 
race restaurant built on three sides of an 
amphitheatre which is converted into an ice- 
skating floor upon occasion. It was an ideal 
setting for the “smoker” show, and 500 or 
600 hilarious conventioners in patriotic paper 
caps ranged the terrace tables and gave the 
cabaret show and the skating carnival their 
earnest attention and vociferous applause. 

The first part of the programme was de- 
voted to a high-class cabaret programme in 
which the entire Terrace Garden company 
took part, the “Terrace Garden Peaches” be- 
ing a beauty chorus the members of which 


an improvement on 


changed costume so rapidly that even pack- 
inghouse experts couldn’t keep count. 

When this was over the rugs and sylvan 
scenery disappeared, giving place to a sur- 
face of glittering ice and a. background of 
wintry scenery, which was the setting for 
a wonderfully graceful and fascinating skat- 
ing show. The artists were the best in the 
country, too. The stars were none other than 
Norval Baptie, the ice-skating marvel of two 
continents, and Miss Gladys Lamb, a fitting. 
companion for the man in wonderful feats 
of agility and grace. j 

They were backed by a duo of feminine 
skaters hardly less agile and attractive, and 
a whole skating ballet of pretty girls who 
coasted down onto the ice on sleds and per- 
formed numberless figures in the ice carnival 
which kept the audience in a gale of ap- 
plause. a Mardi Gras carnival on 
ice, and a feature of convention entertain- 
ment as novel as it was attractive. 

The guests were provided with toy balloons 
and other favors in addition to supplies of 
things to smoke, and if anything was miss- 
ing in a reasonable and satisfying evening’s 
enjoyment, the entertainment committee did 


It was 


not hear of it. 

The entertainment committee, which 
planned and carried out the entire pro- 
gramme of convention festivity, with the ex- 
ception of the banquet, was as follows: 

A. E. Cross, chairman, Cross, Roy & Saun- 
ders; W. E. Pemberton, Acme Packing Co.; 
B. F. Nell, Allbright-Nell Co.; Fred K. Hig- 
bie, American Meat Packers’ Supply Co.; 
John E. O’Hern, Armour & Company; George 
K. Lettie, Arnold Bros., Inc.; E. H. Uhlmann, 
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Chemical & Engineering Co.; E. W. Bromi- 
low, Continental Can Co.; Frank E. Wilhelm, 
Cudahy Packing Co.; John C. Dahmke, John 
J. A. Dahmke Packing Co.; A. A. Davidson, 


Davidson Commission Co.; W. B. Davies, 
Davies Warehouse & Supply Co.; Barney 
Cohen, Guggenheim Bros.; F. A. Hart, F. A. 
Hart & Co.; B. Heller, B. Heller & Co.; J. S. 
Hoffman, J. S. Hoffman Co.; W. G. Dickin- 
son, of Walter R. Kirk; Glenn McKnight, 
Morris & Company; William Williams, Mor- 
ton-Gregson Co.; Clarence L. Coleman, §. 
Oppenheimer & Co.; F. L. Louer, Oppenheimer 
Casing Co.; Jonas L. Pfaelzer, Louis Pfaei- 
zer & Sons; E. C. Price, E. C. Price & Sons; 
Robert E. Trumbull, Petroleum Co.; 
D. P. Cosgrove, Sterne & Son Co.; F. M. de 
Reers, Evaporator Co.; R. W. 


Sarco 


Swenson 





A. E. 
Roy & Saunders, 
Chairman Entertainment Committee, 


CROSS 


(Cross, Chicago) 


Howes, Swift & Company; J. 
Taylor Brothers; V. 
& Company; George W. Sayer, Jr., 
Sayer & Heller. 


W. Taylor, 
D. Skipworth, Wilson 
Wolf, 


a x Ss 
STOP SHIPPING POULTRY IN ICE. 

That chilled dry-picked poultry reaches des- 
tination in much better order than the wet 
ice-packed product is shown, the United States 
Department of Agriculture states, by reports 
which are reaching it from various markets. 
The specialists of the department recently 
studied shipments of chilled “dry-packed poul- 
try and wet ice-packed poultry which had been 
shipped in the same car. The dry-packed 
birds were in excellent condition, while the 
arrival at 

The dry-packed product stands 
transit far better than the ice- 
packed, especially during warm weather. 

A number of packers, at the instance of the 
department, have changed from wet to dry 
packing. Many have reported that they have 
had uniformly good results with dry-packed 
poultry, but have been having trouble with ice- 
packed birds. A number who have compared 
the two methods report that they will intro- 
the dry-packing all their 


wet-packed were unfit for use on 
destination. 


delays in 


duce system in 


branch houses at once. 
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The Associate 
Members 


What would a convention be without the 
associate members? They come pretty near 
furnishing most of the real “pep”’—that is, 
in the goings-on outside the convention kall. 

They are there for business, it is true, aid 
it is an opportunity that they appreciair. 
But they are wise enough to know that busi- 
ness isn’t everything, and that acquaintance- 
ship is a whole lot. ‘So some of them refuse 
to talk business at all, and others only trans- 
act a necessary minimum, devoting the bal- 
ance of the time to “boosting” the conven- 
tion and the Association, and giving their 
friends in the industry a good time. 

And what “boosters” they are! You can’t 
beat them anywhere. The Association and 
the convention would be lost without them. 

This year those of the associate members 
who opened special headquarters were as- 
signed to the third floor of the Hotel Morri- 
son, where they kept “open house” for every- 
body. Some had exhibits and some were 
their own exhibits. All of them mixed and 
mingled, and helped others to do the same. 
It was a thoroughly successful amalgama- 
tion. 

One of the most interesting exhibits was 
that of the United Cork Companies, and— 
it went. You couldn’t Ward it off, and didn’t 
want to. 

B. Heller & Company had a big display 
in the hall opposite the elevators, under 
the superintendence of W. J. Speller and 
E. M. Heller. 

Fred Sawyer had his friends call to see 
him in Simonds, Day & Company’s head- 
quarters. Fred is a speed artist. 

E. Adler, the up-to-date president of the 
National Supply & Equipment Company, en- 
tertained his friends and their friends in his 
quarters, and gave ’em a beautiful paper 
knife as a souvenir. 

Edwin C. Price & Company had an inter- 
esting exhibit of coopered and other pack- 
ages, also a new line of spruce fibre pack- 
ages. Edwin C. Price, G. Greenleaf, Reed 
Gale and Lee Thiltges were on the reception 
committee. 

Standard Asphalt and Refinery Company— 
SARCO—Major General Trumbull in charge, 
exhibited a line of goods worth traveling a 
long way to see. 

G. and W. Basket Company exhibited a 
line of delivery baskets of maximum 
strength and of minimum weight and cost. 
Mr. Merrick was in charge. J. A. Greenlee is 
in this concern, and you all know him. 

The Brecht Company’s room contained 
such exhibits as A. W. Gaddum, S. R. Log- 
wood, W. B. Hawkes, and Oh Boy! Harry C. 
Woodruff. Didn’t need any other display. 

Cincinnati Butchers’ Supply Company ex- 
hibited a hog scraper and a fat cutter and 
—Dupps, Grieshaber, 0. Schmidt, Michel, 
Sweet and Schwing. Some exhibit! 

Wolf, Sayer & Heller exhibited the Sayer 
automatic sausage stuffer in action, and 
“Young” Sayer and John M. Peterson to 
show how it went, 

The White Company, of Cleveland, whose 
White motor trucks are used by so many 
packers, had a headquarters room, in charge 
of H. E. Seanor, of Cleveland, assisted by 


John Bierne. Lots of valuable truck in- 
formation was disseminated. 
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The Banquet 


The great annual dinner put a pleasing 
period to one of the greatest of packers’ con- 
ventions. Held in the historic Gold Room 
at the Congress Hotel, the scene and the 
atmosphere were different from the banquets 
of years gone by, and yet the same. There 
was the same crowd, the familiar faces were 
in the majority, and the spirit of good fel- 
lowship was that of the days of happy 
memory. 

But there was a new note in the music, 
a new tone to the picture, sober and yet 
not somber, serious though not yet sad. A 
realization of the situation in which the in- 
dustry as well as the country finds itself in 
this world crisis seemed to temper the cus- 
tomary hilarity of the occasion. 

It was a festivity, and yet it was not a 
revel. The most captious critic could not 
lave found fault with the programme or 
with the behavior of the diners. 

Patriotism and fraternity were the domi- 
nant themes. A stirring patriotic tableau 
opened the evening, and an after-dinner 
speech which was a patriotic prose poem 
closed it. In between was an almost pathet- 
ically urgent appeal from a great livestock 
leader for a genuinely fraternal union of 
livestock and meat packing forces for their 
own and for the country’s good. 

It was not inappropriate that the diners 
should have had a grand good time, and it 
is not out of place to record that fact. They 
did; they always do at packers’ banquets. 
If they did not make quite so much noise as 
usual, that was no sign they were not en- 
joying themselves. They celebrated soberly 
(no reference to liquids), as became the situ- 
But they cheered for the flag and 
they shouted appreciation of the briefest 
speech of the evening, a sentence classic 
from the lips of Pershing’s classmate at 
West Point. Colonel E. M. Kniskern, who 
disposed of his subject and of the Kaiser in 
a single phrase. 


ation. 


Patriotism in Scene and Speech. 


The banquet room was dressed in American 
flags and smilax, and looked prettier, if pos- 
sible, than in some of the more ornate decora- 
tions of previous years. The speakers’ ros- 
trum at one side accommodated a score or 
more of celebrities, including the speakers, 
officers and directors of the Association and 
distinguished guests. At small tables on the 
floor sat some 600 members and friends, 
among whom were noted L. F. and C. H. 
Swift, Thomas E. Wilson, Edward and Nel- 
son Morris, A. W., L. H. and P. D. Armour, 
Jr., and other leaders of the industry. 

After the orchestra had played the diners 
to their seats with a medley of patriotic 
airs a curtain was drawn aside high at the 
west end of the hall, and a tableau was re- 
vealed which brought the crowd to its feet 
cheering. There stood Columbia, flanked by 
a soldier representing France and a sailor im- 
personating Britain, and the flags of the 
Allies fluttered as Columbia sang “America.” 

The singer was Miss Jessie Isabel Chris- 
tian of the Chicago Grand Opera Company. 
Then came the “Marsellaise,” sung by the 
soldier, who baritone Du 
Fresne, also of the opera. These artists sang 
later in the evening to the delight of the 
diners, and so did the sailor, handsome young 


was Edouard 
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opera tenor Eugene .Cohan, who. proved a 
particular favorite. 

Wilbur D. Nesbit, the newspaper humorist, 
was toastmaster, and a polished presiding 
jokester he made, in spite of the modest pitch 
of his voice, which barely carried “over the 
top” of the speakers’ trench. His introdue- 
tion of himself was highly amusing, the com- 
mittee having left him, intentionally or 
otherwise, to perform that pleasing task for 
himself. He treated the speakers with 
equally generous consideration, even if his 
introduction of the star of the evening, Mr. 
Schermerhorn, came nearer being an elegy 
than a eulogy. 

The speaking programme was admirably 
balanced. President Frank J. Hagenbarth, 
of the National Wool Growers’ Association, 
continued the “plain speaking” which Myrick 





F. R. BURROWS 


(G. He 
Chairman Banquet Committee. 


Hammond Co., Chicago, 


Til.) 


at the convention session. 
His relation of past failures of stockgrowers 
and packers to get together was a plain tale 
of fact, and his appeal to try again for an 
effective union of these interests in fraternal 
co-operation was one the force of which 
could not be Broadening the co- 
operative theme, newspaper publisher James 
Schermerhorn of Detroit introduced “The 
First Set of Fours”—the sword, the cross, 
the pen and business—as an invincible front 
rank in the march to victory to save the 
world for democracy. 


Harding began 


missed. 


The dinner was simple, and the souvenir, 
a handsome casserole in which the chief 
course was served, will be an addition to 


A. M. P. A. banquet mementos. The menu: 
Oysters 
Whitefish 
Beef in Casserole 
Fruit Salad 
Cheese Coffee 


Clysmie 
With the coffee and after the music Mr. 
Nesbit arose and rapped for order. 


Toastmaster’s Opening Remarks. 


MR. WILBUR D. NESBIT: Gentlemen, if 
I may have your attention for a minute, 
kindly adjust yourselves so fhat for the 
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remainder of the evening you may face 
this direction. Not that I am going to 
speak for the remainder of the evening, but 
that for the remainder of the evening the 
enjoyment and the instruction that will be 
handed out to you will proceed from this 
source. (Applause.) 

A VOICE: (Sounded like Charley Cone, 
the coal man) Tame stuff. 

THE TOASTMASTER: Gentlemen, I 
thank you, whoever said that. I thank the 
gentleman who said “tame stuff.” I thank 
him for having made his own contribution 
and then subsiding, (Laughter) as he has 
done, into the midst of the ebbless sea of 
obloquy. 

We are now passing on, gentlemen, from 
song to song, and speech to speech, and 
peak to peak, in our evening. We have only 
two speakers this evening. Only two speeches 
will be said. Preceding them and between 
them, so to speak, will be my remarks. 

I have said what I have said, up to this 
point, merely in an effort to harmonize the 
audience towards the speakers. We have 
seen and we have listened to one of the most 
remarkable and one of the most wonderful 
evenings that the American Meat Packers’ 
Association has ever known. 

And, gentlemen, before I press even so 
lightly upon that point, I want to pay my 
own personal compliment to you. I never 
in my long and variegated experience looked 
out upon such a handsome aggregation 
(Applause) of masculinity as is here gath- 
ered tonight. Gentlemen, if you could stand 
back here and see yourselves in a mirror, 
you would be ashamed of yourselves for 
what you are going to look like when you 
go home tonight. (Laughter) 


Packers Who Have Been Abused. 


Here we have gathered, gentlemen, the 
cream and flower of the American life. Here 
are you, and you and you (pointing) each 
of you gentlemen, you three gentlemen that 
I refer to, each one of you has_ been 
maligned, abused and mis-called in the pub- 
lic press and on the public platform. You 
(pointing) have been called a robber. You 
(pointing) have been called a thief; and you 


(pointing) have been called a_ scoundrel. 
Are you? (Laughter) Echo, impersonated 


by me, answers “No.” 

You gentlemen typify America’s food prob- 
lem today. Here tonight in this room you 
have gathered together the brains, the in- 
fluence, the impetus, the real force, of what- 
ever is to guide our country through the 
next two or three years. 

Shall we look at this lightly, or shall we 
take it seriously? Shall we regard our- 
selves ‘as a few people coming around here 
to “kid” ourselves, or shall we take this 
thing which has been forced upon us by 
the public and consider it seriously and re- 
gard it as a public trust? I don’t know. 
And you don’t answer. Therefore, I shall 
decline to make any definite response to my 
own inquiry. 

Gentlemen, I have been sitting here this 
evening and wondering why some one in 
authority in this organization did not arise 
heretofore and introduce me in a few well- 
chosen words to this assembly. Heretofore, 
when I have been asked to preside as toast- 
master, somebody entirely without the gift 
of oratory would get up and introduce me. 
Somebody absolutely without a knowledge 
of who I was would get up and wish it 
onto me. And I would thank him kindly 
without knowing who he was, except know- 
ing that he was paying for the taxicab. 

But tonight I am left alone, alone. I am 
just as much adrift as the man who has 
been submarined and shot up on a submerged 
rock in the middle of the Atlantic Ocean 
and asked to say, “How is this and that and 
that?” I ask your sympathy, gentlemen, 
and later on you will appreciate what I 
mean by this. (Laughter.) 


Introducing the First Speaker. 


But I have come here tonight entirely un- 
prepared for the ordeal that has been forced 
upon me. I want to do what is right, and 
I want you to help me do what is right. That 
is all. 
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I have not traveled much. I have been in 
and out from Cook County several times in 
an automobile, but I have not been far 
enough west or east to introduce the first 
speaker to anybody who knows him outside 
of the sheriff. But I do want to say a few 
kied words relative to the next speaker, 
whose name I shall read from the program. 

Gentlemen, I want to introduce you to- 
night to a man whose reputation in Chicago 
and whose standing in his own home is 
second to none. I refer in these vague and 
general terms to Wilbur D. Nesbit, our 
toastmaster. (Applause and laughter.) 

Having introduced Mr. Nesbit, myself, not 
quite so well as other people might have 
done it, gentlemen, I am going to pass on to 
seriously introduce the speakers of the even- 
ing. 

We are specially honored, gentlemen, by 
having the speakers that we have. For two 
days this Association has been having a 
convention in Chicago. For two days you 
have been listening to addresses upon various 
subjects, and it has all culminated tonight 
in this banquet, this wonderful banquet. 


The Great Banquet of the Year. 


Gentlemen, for years and years and years 
this banquet has been THE banquet in Chi- 
cago. All banquets in all America have been 
compared fore and aft with this banquet. 
No matter what the banquet was, there was 
always the answer, “Yes, but I remember at 
the Meat Packers’ banquet, in Chicago, so and 
so and so—” either before or afterwards. 
(Laughter. ) 


But I don’t mean what you mean. 


But at every banquet of this Association in 
Chicago, some one, some man has said the 
thing and has voiced the thing that has gone 
forward through all the following year as a 
sort of a sign-post, or sort of a signal to 
everybody alse, all the way along the route. 
And you have sort of looked up to this ban- 
quet as being the culminating point and the 
climax of the whole affair. 

And so I trust and I feel that you all 
realize tonight, in spite of all the wonderful 
things that have been said heretofore, that to- 
night the men who speak to you are the men 
who really meet the thing you have been try- 
ing to meet, you have been trying to think, 
you have been trying to resolve all through 
these hours of your convention. 

And so tonight for our first speaker we 
have a man who stands—Lord, nobody stands 
higher than he does throughout the entire 
West. There are people down East that don’t 
know what this man means to the packing 
industry, but we do here in Chicago, and espe- 
cially the people out in the Middle West, and 
out towards the coast, know what Hagen- 
barth is and what Hagenbarth does and what 
he means to us all. 

So, gentlemen, it is a great pleasure and 
it is a real honor for me tonight to introduce 


to you Mr. Frank J. Hagenbarth, president 
of the National Wool Growers’ Association, 


who shall address us tonight on the subject 
of “The Packer and the Producer.” Mr. Hag- 
enbarth, of Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Hagenbarth Makes an Appeal 


MR. FRANK J. HAGENBARTH: Mr. Presi- 
dent and Mr. Toastmaster and gentlemen of 
the American Meat Packers’ Association, on 
behalf of the associated livestock industry, 
the producing end of it, of the United States, 
both of cattle and sheep, the producers of 
the West, I shall drink a toast to the Ameri- 
can Meat Packers’ Association. (Applause.) 

General Ryan told me tonight that twelve 
vears ago your first meeting was held. At 
that meeting there were present forty-nine 
members, representing the important packing 
industries of the United States. Your presi- 
dent and secretary told me tonight that there 
are represented here at this meeting five 
hundred meat packers, associated and regular 
members. 

This speaks wonders for the industry. It 
speaks wonders for the thought that lies be- 
hind this organization. There was a time 
when we felt—and perhaps with more or less 
truth—that it was the function of the big 
packer to paralyze the little packer, and that 
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it was the function of the little packer and 
the big packer to paralyze the producer. 
Your toastmaster has explained tonight 
that perhaps a keynote might be sounded on 
which will be builded from henceforth the 
great structure that will be known as the 
meat producing and packing industry of this 
United States. I hope sincerely, and I hope 
from the bottom of my heart, that I am for- 
tunate enough to sound that keynote. 


Attitude of Some Livestock Men. 


I remember just a short time ago in Wash- 
ington hearing ex-Governor Stubbs, of Kansas 
talking about the packer. 

As you gentlemen perhaps are aware, a 
meeting was called there by Secretary Hous- 
ton and Mr. Hoover of all of the livestock 
producers of the United States, a committee 
of one hundred in number. And, as you 
may imagine, the discussion reached over a 
very wide and varied series of topics. 

Governor Stubbs has always been known 
.as a radical, perhaps because he was red- 





WILBUR D. NESBIT 
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Toastmaster. 


(Chicago, 


The Convention 


headed. I don’t know, but in any event he 
had that reputation. And a considerable dis- 
cussion took place concerning the packers; 
some of it in public, and some of it in pri- 
vate, strictly private. (Laughter.) 

Some of your distinguished Chicago citi- 
zens contributed to the discussion; men that 
are largely interested in the meat packing 
and meat producing industry. Mr. Fisher 
was one of them. He is well known for his 
ability in the matter of producing sheep and 
cattle, and making them fit for public con- 
sumption. (Mr. Fisher is a lawyer, attorney 
for certain livestock interests.) 

He seemed to be very thoroughly con- 
versant with all the details in the business, 
both of the producing and packing end. Those 
things that we did not know he told us 
(Laughter), and Governor Stubbs, as I have 
said heretofore, who is known as a radical, 
got up and said, “Now, boys, we do not want 
to be hard on these packers.” 


Has Changed His Views of the Packers. 


“T used to think that the packer was a 
pretty tough customer, he said, ‘In fact, I 
was afraid to go down to Chicago after I got 
into the stock business. I was afraid that 
they might grab me and take what little I 
had in my pockets away from me. They are 
not half bad fellows after you get acquainted 
with them. 

“T got so fond of the packers,” he said, 
“after I got acquainted with them and under- 
stood them, that. instead of hating them and 
being afraid of them, I pray for them. 
(Laughter. ) 
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“I remember reading in the good book, ‘It 
is easier for a camel to pass through the eye 
of a needle than it is for the rich man to 
enter the kingdom of heaven, and I have 
become so worried about the packers that I 
am here to try and see if we cannot, in 
some way, take some of this wealth away 
from them, not for our good but for the good 
of the packers.” Stubbs went on: “I feel 
that they don’t want to be deprived of their 
chance of going to heaven, and it is up to us 
to try and help them to get into heaven.” 

Now, gentlemen, in all seriousness, the time 
has arrived when no individual can afford to 
stand within the circumscribed area of his 
own existence, of his business. We have 
reached a point where co-operation and fra- 
ternity, if you will, has become necessary. 
The war is going to hasten it. 

Had the war never occurred, the period 
would have arrived in this United States 
when men in different lines of business that 
are more or less co-ordinated would have 
found it necessary under our economic sys- 
tem to get closer together. The bugbear of 
prejudice or the terror of jealousy should 
have no longer a place in our business coun- 
cils. We have come to the point in this 
United States where it is necessary and an 
absolute economic necessity that brethren 
should dwell in harmony together. 

One of the results of the lack of under- 
standing, of the lack of harmony that there 
has been between the allied branches of our 
industry, has been the very incrimination 
and recrimination that the toastmaster has 
spoken of—that this man is a thief, or that 
man is a rascal, and the other is a scoundrel. 
We know, gentlemen, that that is not true. 

Now, my subject tonight, the subject that 
[ had thought of, the lines that I had cut- 
lined in my own mind, in view of an inspira- 
tion which your toastmaster has given me 
has largely dissolved, and I feel that there 
can be no greater service rendered at this 
time than a little plain speaking, a little 
heart-to-heart talk, that concerns both the 
producer and the packer. 


Must Pay Tribute to the Packer. 


We feel in the West, and by the West I 
might say that I include in a broad way all 
of the producers, that there has been a gross 
mismanagement of the entire business up to 
date in these United States. The only end of 
it that has been really scientific, that has 
really brought all that there is in the busi- 
ness out of it up to this time, and up to this 
day, has been the packing end. 

The business world must pay that tribute 
to the packing industry of the United States, 
whether they will or not. (Applause.) 

It is an absolute fact. You show me any 
line of business that has worked the econ- 
omy, that has developed the science, that the 
packing industry has, and I will be tremen- 
dously surprised. 

The farmer burns his straw, the mining in- 
dustry in the West has untold millions of 
wealth «lying in unused dumps that was 
never saved. And so it is all down the line 
in business effort. 

But the packer is the only man who has 
absolutely utilized every ounce of value that 
was in the product that was given to him to 
handle. The world must pay that business 
tribute to them, as I said, whether they will 
or not. And I am here to take my hat off 
to the industry in that regard. 

But are you going to stop there? At this 
particular time, this is the psychological 
moment when, having established yourselves, 
having made perfect as near, no doubt, as 
is obtainable in the packing industry, has 
the point not been reached where you can 
go beyond and help those who have contrib- 
uted to your success—those who are perhaps 
not as well organized as you are? I feel 
that it has. 

And before I pass on to what I had in 
mind, I want to make one remark about a 
further duty that pertains to all of us at 
this particular time. Never in the history 
of these United States, not even during the 
period of the Civil War, have we faeed a 
crisis such as we are now facing. 

I don’t propose to go into any of the de- 
tails; I don’t propose to burden you with 
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talk that you have heard time and again in 
regard to this particular matter; in regard 
to the tremendous burden that this United 
States has assumed since we have entered 
this war. We all feel it, we all know it. 
If we don’t we will before we get through. 

It is not a light matter that we have en- 
tered upon. Our vainglory and our boasting 
is not going to help us. It is going to be 
nothing short of actual accomplishment. 


Must Turn Down Theorists at Washington. 


But you, gentlemen, are going to have 
propositions put up to you here by theorists 
in Washington and elsewhere that are ut- 
terly destructive of the things that we are 
seeking to accomplish. And there is no more 
sacred a duty on the face of the earth than 
that when those things are proposed to you 
that you should stand up at that time and 
say “No, this is wrong,” and as patriots you 
must oppose it. 

You will have propositions brought to you 
on how to handle the meat industry that are 
going to be, and if not already made to you, 
and I believe they have, or will, that I have 
seen myself in council at Washington, that 
will be utterly destructive of the practical 
handling and economical handling of the 
foods and meats of our army and allies 
abroad. And it is your sacred duty as pa- 
triots to utterly oppose those things that are 
wrong, and to see that the right thing is 
done. 

I want to illustrate what I mean by that. 
A short time ago, perhaps six weeks or 
two months ago, word went out that no 
more lamb and no veal should be used. That 
sounds easy, sounds simple, worked out as an 
engineering problem. If a ewe has so many 
lambs, or a flock produces so many lambs, 
if you save the lambs, next year you will 
have so many more sheep; you will have 
more wool and more meat, and in a short 
time have all the sheep that you possibly 
need in these United States. 

It is a very simple proposition, and math- 
ematically correct, no doubt. But when you 
come to analyze it, it is utterly impractical. 


Fallacy of the Lamb Boycott. 


Some of the men that promulgated that 
over there in Washington are not stopping 
to think that 50 per cent. of the lambs that 
are born are not capable of propagating 
themselves; that they are wether lambs. 
That only 50 per cent. of the lambs that 
are born are ewe lambs. They utterly ignore 
the fact as to what was to be done with the 
other 50 per cent. of lambs. 

The fact that the Western ranches are now 
loaded and crowded to their uttermost, so 
that there is no place to keep them, is sig- 
nificant, yet the order went forth, and you 
can see it in the hotels and restaurants, and 
upon the dining cars, and everywhere else. 
As president of the National Wool Growers’ 
Association I wired to Mr. Hoover, at Wash- 
ington, and drew up a statement and sent 
that statement on to Mr. Hoover, showing 
him in a strong and as brief a manner as I 
possibly could that the proposition was ut- 
terly wrong, regardless of whether Mr. 
Hoover, or Mr. Wilson, or anybody else had 
promulgated it. 

I felt it as an absolute duty as president 
of the National Wool Growers that I owed to 
that organization either to do that thing or 
resign. 

I had a wire from Mr. Hoover, requesting 
that the statement be not issued until I had 
gone to Washington for conference. After 
going to Washington and talking the matter 
over with Mr. Hoover and Secretary Hous- 
ton, I am proud to say that they saw that 
the thing was wrong. 

And I made the request that hereafter 
before any such propositions, or any proposi- 
tions concerning so great and big an industry 
as the livestock industry, were sent forth 
throughout the country, that those men who 
are vitally interested, the men that were 


growing cattle, the men that were growing 
sheep and the men that were growing the 
hogs, and knew something about their busi- 
ness; the men that were to feed this great 
army and nation of ours and our allies, that 
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those men should be called into council and 
told what was going to be done, and their 
views asked and advice asked and delibera- 
tion asked, before those orders went out. 
The thing was done and a meeting was 
called, as I have told you before, asking 
the prominent and leading progressive live- 


stock men to meet in Washington. At that 
time the matters were all gone over and 


committees were appointed from the live- 
stock men to meet and sit with the Govern- 
ment, and a pledge was given that hereafter 
no orders, no theories, should be pronounced 
that were not founded on the business judg- 
ment of the livestock men themselves. 


Packers Will Have to Say “No!” 


Now, that proposition is going to come 
up to you men. It has already, but no man 
sits here as a representative of the packing 
industry, and indirectly, or I might say di- 
recently as a representative of the producing 
industry, because you packers cannot exist 
without the producer. 

If you have no livestock producer you have 
no packer. You are simply the distributing 
agents for the producer, when the truth is 
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told, and if the livestock industry is de- 
stroyed the packers are destroyed as such. 

But when this proposition comes up to 
you, your patriotic duty is to say, “No, that 
it is wrong,” to the uttermost of your 
strength. Otherwise we are building the 
whole proposition on a foundation of sand. 
If we are going to take the stand that be- 
cause sombeody in Washington says such and 
so, it is right, then you are wrong. It is 
right because it is right, not because anybody 
tells us it is right. (Applause.) 

The economic world is divided, as we all 
know, into three great classes—the pro- 
ducers, distributors and the consumers. I am 
on the producing end. You are on the dis- 
tributing end. We both are dependent more 
or less, or to a great extent, on the consumer. 
The consumer is a good deal in the position 
of the fellow that Irvin Cobb tells about. 
He is glad to see the producer and distributor 
having a falling out, because he thinks then 
he will have his inning. 

Cobb said that he felt, in regard to the 
baseball championship that has been played 
off, a good deal like the old mountaineer did, 
down in North Carolina. He was up on the 
roof of his shack watching a fight between 
a big black bear and his wife, and he said 
to himself, “This is the first gol-darn fight I 
ever saw where I didn’t give a whoop which 
side won!” (Laughter.) 

That is a good deal the way the consumer 
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feels toward the packer, the distributor, and 
the producer. 

But we owe a sacred duty, notwithstand- 
ing, to the consumer. If we have no con- 
sumption we have neither producer nor 
packer, and that is a fact that we both 
have to bear in mind. 


Reason for Decline in Livestock. 


Now, the decline in livestock is a thing 
that is related closely to the subject which 
the toastmaster has assigned to me. With- 
out going into statistics, it is sufficient to 
say that we all know there has been a tre- 
mendous decline in livestock. The reasons 
are very patent to me, and very plain. 

The great economic law that rules all busi- 
ness is at the bottom of it. Where there is 
no profit, business contracts. Where there is 
profit, business expands. If the livestock in- 
dustry has declined, it is by reason of the 
fact that it has been unprofitable. There is 
no gainsaying that argument. 

The livestock industry cannot be carried 
on like Jerry Simpson carried on his farm- 
ing in Kansas. He said he bought an acre 
of land and he raised on that acre of land an 
acre of potatoes and an acre of cabbage 
and two acres of hops. “Kansas is a very 
windy country,” said Jerry. “I turned my 
farm up on edge and propped it up with a 
mortgage and planted both sides. I had an 
acre of potatoes on one side and an acre of 
cabbage on the other, and the grasshoppers 
came along and ate up the potatoes and cab- 
bage, and I had two acres of hops left.” 
(Laughter.) 

Now, we cannot do business on that basis. 
The livestock business has got to stand on 
a solid bottom. When we produce the stuff, 
we are through with it. At that point you 
men become a part of the livestock industry. 
You take it from us. If you cannot take it, 
we are through. If you take it at a price 
which does not afford a profit, then we are 
through. 

Now, one of the great problems we have 
met is the instability of prices here on the 
market. The packer will say, “Well, you are 
sending us more stuff than we can absorb.” 
In another breath you say, “There is a 
shortage of livestock in the country.” 

Now, gentlemen, there is something in- 
consistent about that. There cannot be more 
stuff than can be absorbed in the markets, 
and still a shortage of livestock in the 
country. 


Packer and Producer Must Act Together. 


Now, our function is acting in unison to 
locate that discrepancy and rectify it. When 
we shall have done that we will have placed 
the livestock industry on the solid business 
basis where it belongs. And the thing that I 
have to sound here tonight as the keynote 
of the activities of the American Meat Pack- 
ers’ Association from now on is to stabilize 
the producing end of the livestock industry. 

Now, as to ways and means. You will un-, 
doubtedly say that is a very broad statement 
and a very easy thing to say, but who is 
going to do it, and how is it going to be 
done? ‘ 

There are ways, and I will suggest one of 
them to you. When we send our stuff to 
market at a high price—and I have met the 
argument myself—I am told that lambs can 
be laid down in New York, or beef can be 
laid down in New York from New Zealand, 
or Australia, or South America at so much 
per hundredweight. We must meet that com- 
petition. 

Now, which is dearer, which is closer to the 
heart of the American Meat Packers’ Asso- 
ciation, the man that grows his stock in 
these United States or the man that grows 
his stock in South America, or in Australia, 
or in New Zealand? 


Must Not Beat Down the Markets. 


If an overplus comes to your markets that 
is not of ready sale, why cannot that stuff 
be frozen the same as stuff from South 
America can be frozen—not chilled, but 
frozen—rather than shipping the competitive 
stuff in from South America to beat down the 
American producer? 

Now, those are plain facts and distasteful 
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to us. But if you can do it in one case, gen- 
tlemen, you can do it in another. And you 
are doing it in the one case, and I say it is 
up to you today, if you want the American 
producer to live, and you want this industry 
to stand back of you and support you, it is 
up to you to devise a scientific way of doing 
it. 

We are not in the meat packing industry, 
but we are working for you and producing 
the stuff to enable you to live, and if we 
cannot live you cannot live, and it is simply 
a method of committing suicide for the 
American packer unless he does it. 

I am not going into statistics, as I said 
before, only to say that in three States in 
the Union at one time there were more 
sheep than there are in the entire West to- 
day. And it is not going to be another 
ten years until you will have no sheep, com- 
paratively speaking, in this country. 

Used as a Political Football. 

One of the very serious matters we have 
met in the wool business, especially, and in 
the sheep business, is the fact that wool has 
been used as a political football. When Sen- 
ator Aldrich made the statement that the 
protective tariff on wool was the keystone of 
the arch of protection, friend though he was 
supposed to be of the industry, he sounded 
the keynote of its downfall. 

When Bryan made it a point as to whether 
or not he should accept the Secretaryship of 


State whether or not we should have free 
wool, he likewise committed an economic 
crime. . 


It is not that the tariff on wool amounts 
to this or that. But when any great busi- 
ness is made a purely political issue its death 
knell is sounded. And I hope that the time 
has come when never again will the tariff 
on wool, or no tariff on wool—I don’t care 
which we have, we are not discussing that 
now, but I am discussing the crime of using 
as staple and as necessary an article as wool 
in these United States as a political slogan 
for any political party. 

It is a crime, an absolute crime, and it 
should be stopped, and it is the duty of every 
man here—taking it for granted that you 
are with the producers—to use what influ- 
ence you have to stop it. 


There Must Be Sentiment in Business. 

They say that there is no such thing as 
sentiment in business. I consider, gentlemen, 
that that is a great mistake. There is such 
a thing as sentiment in business. We see it 
evidenced here now tonight. We have seen 
it. If there had been no sentiment in busi- 
ness, I would not have been here tonight 
as a producer speaking and pleading the cause 
of a producer, as a patriotic duty. 

The sooner we recognize the fact that there 
is sentiment in business, and that in this 
whole United States we are all bound to- 
gether by a tie of sentiment, the sooner will 
we have achieved the great and glorious des- 
tiny that has been set out for us. 

The other fellow’s problems and troubles 
we feel are not our troubles. But I think 
I have expressed myself sufficiently clearly 
on the subject, so that you will know that I, 
at least, have felt that the producer’s 
troubles are your troubles. And one of the 
ways that those troubles can be eliminated 
is by getting closer together, by getting bet- 
ter acquainted. 

I hope this is simply 
new era. 

Packers Should Not Ignore Producers. 

Of all the livestock meetings we have ever 
held, I doubt if there has been ever a time, 
except in one or two instances—and one oc- 
curred where the head of one of the large 
packing industries in Chicago was present here 
last year—I doubt if any of the heads of the 
big packing industries have ever thought it 
worth while to meet at any of the national 
conventions of the producers, either of the 
cattle or sheep. It has simply been passed 
up as not worth while. 

Gentlemen, let us hope that that day has 
gone by; that you are going to meet with 
us and learn our end of the game, the same 
as we are willing to meet with you and learn 
your end of the game. 
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The producers have fought the packers in 
the courts, in Congress; they have had com- 
missions appointed, and why, simply because 
they were not acquainted. Simply because 
there has been no sentiment in the business. 

That initial sentiment that naturally draws 
men together—the human element—has been 
utterly neglected. And until we recognize 
that and until we get together, and until we 
get very close together, we are going to have 
the crimination and recrimination that your 
toastmaster spoke of. 

In Denver, about ten years ago, an effort 
was made to bring all of the different ele- 
ments of the livestock industry together. It 
resulted in an utter failure, and the principal 
reason, and in fact the only reason, was that 
the packers did not take interest enough at 
that time to attend the meetings, to meet 
with the producers and to get that fellow- 
ship that is essential to our close union. And 
from that time have dated the fights and 
the quarrels and the troubles between the 
packers and the producers which I need not 
dwell upon. 


Make a New Attempt at Union. 


Now, because we have failed in the past is 
no reason why we should fail in the future. 
Let us get acquainted. Once a year is not 
too much for you men. And I now invite 
you all, on behalf of the National Live Stock 
Association, which represents the cattle, 
and on behalf of the National Wool Growers’ 
Association, which meets in Salt Lake City 
in January, to be present, and to come there 
and to get acquainted with us and tell us 
your end of it, and tell us what we ought 
to. do. 

And let us make this one great, big, grand 
industry, not only for now, during the time 
of the war, as a patriotic duty, but for all 
time. Because we have failed once is no 
reason that we are always going to fail. 

Two of the most persistent men I presume 
the United States has ever produced have 
been Teddy Roosevelt and William J. Bryan. 
They both had ambitions along similar lines. 
When Teddy was a boy and going to school 
he was given a piece to learn to speak on 
recitation day, “Marco Bozzaris,’ and _ it 
started off like this: 

“At midnight in his guarded tent, the Turk 
lay dreaming of the hour 

When Greece, her knee in suppliance bent, 
should tremble at his power.” 

Teddy got up and started off with his lit- 
tle piece: 

“At midnight in his guarded tent, 
lay dreaming of the hour 

When Greece, her knee—Greece, her knee— 

Greece, her knee——” 

And the teacher said, ‘Grease her knees 
again, Teddy, and maybe she will go.” 
(Laughter. ) 

Now, gentlemen, let us grease her knees 
again. Let us grease her knees tonight and 
maybe she will go. (Applause.) 

TOASTMASTER NESBIT: Gentlemen, be- 
fore I refer in such fitting terms as are 
called upon to the speech that has just been 
made, I would like to ask Mr. Cohan to favor 
us, if he will. Mr. Cohan is the gentleman 
in pajamas. (Mr. Cohan sings a song.) 

TOASTMASTER NESBIT: “Gentlemen, the 
remarks made by this previous speaker, Mr. 
Hagenbarth, doubtless surprised you as much 
as they did me. I had expected to hear a 
lot of nanny-goat stuff. I had expected to 
see a gentleman arise in a hickory shirt and 
rough coat and corduroy pants and boots, 
and talk a few well-chosen populistic words 
to us. 

Instead we saw what we have seen, a pol- 
ished man. A gentleman evidently well- 
groomed. A gentleman trained in intellect. 
A gentleman who has had the advantages of 
a university education. And we ask our- 
selves, “In the name of God, where does this 
man come in in the sheep-raising business?” 
We ask this, and echo the answer, “Well, 
where?” Like that. (Laughter.) 

Then, to relieve our mind, we asked Mr. 
Cohan up there in the balcony to sing for us, 
so we could think for a moment and reas- 
semble ourselver, so to speak, for the next 
number on the program. 
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Kniskern’s Brief and Pithy Speech. 

But, gentlemen, it has been given to very 

few men, such as you are tonight, to listen to 
remarks such as were made by Mr. Hagen- 
barth. It had been in my mind to call on Col. 
Kniskern this evening for a few remarks, but 
the patriotic features on the program rather 
swamped my ideas in that regard. I feel, as 
he feels, with me, I am sure, that there is 
nothing that he could say that would equal 
what has been done and sung in that respect. 
I feel that he agrees with me that it would be 
far better for us, at this hour of the evening, 
to pass on to the next speaker on the pro- 
gram. (Laughter.) 
’ Although, so far as I am concerned I should 
be glad to listen to a few feeling remarks from 
Col. Kniskern, who I am now going to intro- 
duce to you. (Applause and cheers.) 

COL. E. D. KNISKERN: Gentlemen, I 
take that display of enthusiasm not person- 
ally, but because I represent the boys who are 
going to lick the Kaiser. (Applause and more 
frantic cheering.) 

TOASTMASTER NESBIT: Well, the 
Colonel makes his speeches as quickly as he 
will fight his battles. 


The Marvellous Introduction of Scher- 
merhorn. 

Gentlemen, I have a very great difficulty 
devolving upon me in introducing the next 
speaker of the evening. I would far rather in- 
troduce the world’s greatest sheep-raiser, or 
the world’s greatest wool-gatherer, or the 
world’s greatest bull-thrower, than to intro- 
duce the next speaker. 

Having known him as I have known him, 
having heard him as I have heard him, hav- 
ing seen him as I have seen him, with all con- 
fidence in my eyesight, my hindsight and my 
foresight, I speak gentlemen, not vaguely, but 
definitely, in these terms. 

I know this man Schermerhorn. Some peo- 
ple call him Schermerhorn and some people 
call him Squirmaround and some people call 
him Skinnerhorn. As for me, I simply call 
him Jim, and when I get through with him I 
am going to say, “Good bye, Jim, take keer 
of yourself.” 

I know this man, I have seen him and I 
have heard him. Yonder and beyond, among 
the world’s greatest assemblages, I have seen 
him in London, I have seen him in Paris, in 
Chicago, Los Angeles, San Francisco, and 
Seattle, but I have never seen him at a loss 
for a word, nor at fault for an audience at 
which to launch his words. A man of mar- 
velous intellect and a man who made Noah 
Webster sit back and gasp and die at his 
effort to resurrect the dictionary, because 
Schermerhorn was sitting back there making 
it up faster than Noah could think of it. 
(Laughter.) 

I have known this man for years, a man 
who has guided statesmen in their onward 
path, and a man who made statesmen realize, 
as the man in the poem said, that the path 
of glory leads but to the grave. All they could 
do was to be guided by his editorials and die. 
(Laughter. ) 

I know this man, and thank heaven, none 
of us have had to do anything that he tells us 
to do. We don’t have to do that. We simply 
have to listen to him. 

It is impossible in words to introduce the 
speaker you are going to listen to, this man 
Squirmaround or Schermerhorn or Skinner- 
horn. We don’t have to mention his name. 
“Good bye, Jim, take care of yourself.” But 
as I was going to say, this man I have known 
for years and years and years. I have known 
him in Chicago, Detroit, Oshkosh, Kokomo and 
other seaport cities, and he is worse than Will- 
iam Jennings Bryan. He has talked intensely 
about feelings and trod the ground of our com- 
mon forefathers, and he has never been de- 
feated. 

Gentlemen, this man, despite all introduc- 
tions, despite all orchestras, all songsters, in 
pajamas and otherwise, this man gets right up 
and goes on gradually and marvelously and 
maudlinly in almost what he has to say to 
the assemblage, and I would recommend to 
you that you applaud merely when he lets 
his voice fall, when he lets it fall—but wait 
until he lets it fall! ( Laughter.) 
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Seriously, only we who are friends can say 


what I have said. Only with such men as Jim 
Schermerhorn can we take the liberties I am 
taking. Here is a wonderful man. Here is a 
man who guides, directs and controls the 
thought of hundreds and hundreds of thousands 
of people. Here is a man who from Coast to 
Coast and from the Palmetto to the pines in 
the last year has framed the sentiment of the 
American public to revere and honor and to 
cherish the American flag, as few other men 
have done. 

Here is a man who holds in the hollow of 
his hand the real genuine deep-down imbedded 
patriotism of the American public. Here is a 
man who will charm you, who will sway you, 
and hold you, and tell you things and make 
you believe them, whether you believe it or 
not, such as no other man would do. 

I don’t know how to introduce this man to 
you. That is why I am stumbling and stam- 
mering as Iam. But I love him and like him, 
and there is no man that I revere more than 
I do Schermerhorn. “Good bye, Jim, take 
care of yourself.” (Laughter and applause.) 


Schermerhorn Gets Back at Nesbit. 


MR. JAMES SCHERMERHORN: (Of 
Detroit, Michigan). Mr. Toastmaster and 
gentlemen of the American Meat Packers’ As- 
sociation: In this hour when everybody is try- 
ing to make their contribution to the National 
cause, I am glad to do my Nesbit. (Laughter. ) 

As you have listened to this rhapsody from 
one of the leading advertising exponents of 
the West, you can understand why your ap- 
propriations run up as rapidly as they do in 
the production of your “copy” through his 
agency. (Laughter.) 

His remarks have reminded me of the some- 
what bibulous gentleman who, leaning against 
the railing surrounding the fountain in the 
public square, where the little satyr was send- 
ing out its spray, and contemplating it, he said, 
“All right, old man, you will feel better when 
you get that off your system.” (Laughter.) 

I am always moved to appreciation by the 
poets. I am thinking now of one poet pro- 
duced in Chicago, who never would have been 
heard from if he had not fallen downstairs. 
As you have listened to this very laudatory 
presentation, I just want to call your atten- 
tion to the fact that your toastmaster is a 
good deal more appreciative and explicit in 
presenting himself than he is in introducing 
the other guests of the evening, because he is 
insisting upon giving me the soft Teutonic 
rendering of a Holland Dutch name, and as 
you contemplate him behind this sparkling 
goblet of champagne and stein of beer, you 
know for certain that I am not the Teuton 
and he is the Teuton. (Laughter.) 


How to Pronounce His Name. 


You have got to be careful in this day of 
suspicions and disclosure about the rendering 
of all nomenclature. So I said to a friend the 
other day, when he asked me if I ever used 
the soft Teutonic rendering of the Schermer- 
horn name, I said “No.” 

There is a great deal in a name, as men- 
tioned to me by a friend of mine hearing 
Dinah calling her little one off the street, she 
said, “Come on here, Fertilizer.” He said, 
“Fertilizer—Why Fertilizer?’ “Well,” she 
said, “My husband’s name was Ferdinand 
and my name was Liza, so we called our first 
born ‘Fertilizer.’ ’’ (Laughter. ) 

I have always been tremendously concerned 
in Brother Nesbit’s ongoing, ever since I 
heard of his recent appearance in Indiana, 
which is, as you know, a State settled by peo- 
ple who started West and lost their nerve. 
(Laughter. ) 

Brother Nesbit was going on in this same 
sort of delightful and informal and scintillat- 
ing manner, when somebody at his left 
shouted, according to the custom of Indiana, 
“Louder,” and somebody on this side said, 
equally as loud, “Yes, and funnier.” (Laugh- 
ter.) 

I am somewhat under restraint in follow- 
ing him, and I am in the position of a man 
who laughed heartily at some ancient jests 
at the dinner table when a man said to him, 
“Why do you allow yourself to laugh at 
those old-time jokes and permit them to pro- 
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voke your mirth?” He says, “How can I 
help it, that man is my boss.” (Laughter.) 

So I must do my best for the man who 
means so much to the successful production 
of the Detroit Times. So you will sym- 
pathize with me as I try to proceed in a deli- 
0 way. I have made my contribution to 
nim. 


Hagenbarth’s Wild Animal Show. 

My thoughts are ranging both east and 
west tonight. I was glad to hear from this 
gentleman from Denver. I always have at- 
tended his wild animal shows whenever they 
came to Detroit (laughter), but I had never 
had the pleasure of looking upon the 
statuesque presence of Mr. Hagenbeck—no, 
Hagenbarth. 

I now know who it was in the West who 
telegraphed his Congressman at the time the 
wool matter was up, and the matter of re- 
ducing the tariff was before the country, and 
this Congressman was a sort of a conscien- 
tious man, and a friend of Mr. Hagenbarth’s, 
so he wired him that the bill was about to go 
through, and he, while he was a friend of his, 
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and desired to stand by his friend, but was 
in favor of the bill, still he felt that there 
were things that related to the public wel- 
fare that presented themselves, and of more 
importance than the intimacies of friendship, 
still he wanted some word from his sheep- 
raising friend in the great West before he 
proceeded to cast his ballot. He wired him 
and immediately got the reassuring telegram 
from Hagenbarth saying, so I am told, ac- 
cording to the history of this case, which read 
as follows: “Do as your conscience dictates, 
I have sold the damned sheep.” (Laughter.) 

And you are fortunate, indeed, in having 
as your presiding genius a man who has con- 
tributed to the splendid literature of this ad- 
venturous time, as we are thrilled by your 
flag and my flag, we are delighted to salute 
him as your friend and my friend. (Ap- 
plause). 

I have always been very reluctant to be- 
lieve the episode said to have transpired 
once in a newspaper office, when Brother Nes- 
bit entered and said to the editor “Can you 
use my last poem,” and the editor said, “If 
it is, we will.” (Laughter.) 


Sheridan at West Point. 


T am recalling now thirty-two years ago 
when that gray-coated battalion at West 
Point was reviewed by one of the dashing fig- 
ures of the War of the Rebellion, General 
Phil Sheridan. General Phil Sheridan was 
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the one that made that dash from Win- 
chester at a rate that would have been the 
despair of the modern Safety First League, 
and it is recorded that he made that furious 
dash from Winchester, twenty miles away, 
on a Michigan horse, which was but the fore- 
runner of our modern “flivver,’’ on which the 
Prophet Job joy-rode down to the Ford. 
(Laughter.) 

But we have biblical authority for the au- 
tomobile and the successor of the horse. If 
you turn to the prophet Isaiah you will read 
in one place in that book how “in that day 
the Lord shall take away the bravery of 
their tinkling ornaments about their feet, 
and their cauls and their round tires like the 
moon. The chains and the bracelets and the 
mufflers. The bonnets and the ornaments of 
the legs, and the headbands and the tablets 
and the earrings. The rings and nose jewels. 
The changeable suits of apparel, and the 
mantles and the wimples and the crisping 
pins. The glasses and the fine linen, and the 
hoods and the veils. And it shall come to 
pass, that instead of sweet smell, there shall 
be stink.” (Laughter.) 

The rotund, sawed-off Sheridan was pop- 
ular with the West Pointers. Some one 
asked him what was the funniest thing that 
happened in all his army career. He replied 
it was when a tall, raw-boned Irishman tried 
to subdue an army mule. In the course of 
her gyrations she got her foot in one of the 
stirrups. “That settles it,” said Pat. “Tf 
you're going to get on, I’m going to get off.” 

At another time Little Phil took a hand 
in putting an awkward Celtic through squad 
drill—the same sort of ordeal our conscripted 
lads are now enduring heroically in all the 
cantonments. 

“Bear in mind, Mike,” said Sheridan, “you 
must put your heels together, stand erect, 
draw in your stomach, throw out your chest, 
grind back your shoulders, look neither to 
right or left, up or down, but cast your eyes 
thirty feet straight ahead.” 

“Must I do all that, Gineral?” Mike in- 
quired. 

“Sure,” said General Sheridan. 

“Well, then, good-bye, Gineral,” shouted 
Mike to his short-statured instructor. “I'll 
never see you again.” 


Pershing as a Fellow-Cadet. 


When the gray-coated gallants marched in 
review before General Sheridan upon the pa- 
rade ground at West Point, he saw a firm- 
jawed, well-set-up six-footer, steel-true and 
bladestraight, in charge of the cadet bat- 
talion. 

He was a first-classman, from Missouri, 
and he had shown them, for he was captain 
of Company A, the highest honor the corps 
has to bestow. He was older and more seri- 
ous minded than most of the members of the 
class of 1866, carried himself always like a 
soldier, the very incarnation of discipline and 
steadfastness. 

It was a rare quip when some one put him 
on the program of the One Hundredth Night 
entertainment (100 nights before graduation) 
as giving tearful rendering of “Take Back 
the Heart That Thou Gavest,” for he wasn’t 
that kind at all. 

The fourth-classmen, the plebes or “condi- 
tional its,” learned in their first summer 
camp that he was born to command, for he 
would beckon to them as they passed his 
tent, indicate the paucity of moisture in his 
water bucket and shout in a loud and reso- 
nant tone of voice (as required by the book 
of tactics), “To the hydrant, march.” And 
they marched. 

At one of the cantonments the chaplain 
opened the Sunday morning song service, 
after a week of marching and trench-digging, 
with “Number 581—‘Art Thou Weary, Heavy- 
Laden?’?” No. 581 spoke up very ig | 
and said, “You bet your bottom dollar 
am,” and was given extra duty for disturb- 
ing the meeting. 


Tribulations of the Early Plebe. 


Let the citizen soldiery of the present 
day rejoice and be exceeding glad that they 
are not subjected to the soldier-making 
processes of thirty years ago at West Point, 
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when the regular routine of drilling, march- 
ing, dancing, swimming, gymnasium, guard 
duty, ete., was supplemented by such im- 
pressive performances as throwing oneself 
prone upon the floor and swimming to New- 
burg, barking at a slipper or making an 
oration from the printed directions on the 
candle-boxes on how to use the pomade in 


burnishing belt buckles. 
Then consider for a moment the humilia- 


tion of a plebe into whose blouse some first- 
elassman has thrust a napkin filled with 
contraband pie or sugar at meal?time in the 
mess hall, with instruction to “drag that to 


my room, hear me”—think of him trudging 
back to barracks with this load upon his 


conscience and abdomen, only to hear the 
corporal cry out to the hapless wight to 
“draw up that stomach”—a process that the 
meatless and wheatless days and the high 
cost of living are facilitating wonderfully 
nowadays. 

And, then, such lessons in <alacrity! Re- 
porting and punishing the last man out of the 
hallways in response to the command, “Turn 
out promptly!” no matter how promptly he 
turned out. 

Also, after advising the recruits that in- 
stant action was wanted in compliance with 
the command, “Squad—attention!” to be 
given plainly and deliberately, to have the 
drill-master swing around while the group is 
“in place, rest” and shout “Squashun!” Then 
skinning everybody for being slow in execut- 
ing movement. 

Cadet captain of Company A fulfilled the 
promise of his West Point career by his 
brilliant campaigns against the Indians of 
the Southwest and by his subjugation of the 


murderous Moros in the Philippines, for 
which he was made a_ brigadier-general— 
President Roosevelt jumping him over the 


heads of hundreds of men his senior to be- 
stow this distinction. 


His Soul Was Steeled for the Battle. 


He showed how his soul was steeled for 
the disciplines and deprivations of life when 
he was recalled from the Mexican border by 
the tragic fate of his wife and three children, 
burned to death in their quarters at the 
Presidio, San Francisco. He took only time 
enough from his duties at the border to go 
back and bury these cherished treasures of 
his heart and to provide for the only sur- 
viving little one at the home of his wife’s 
parents in Wyoming, and then on duty 
again uncomplainingly for the country he had 
served so well. 

“In the fell clutch of circumstance 
He did not wince or cry aloud: 
Beneath the bludgeoning of fate 
His head was bloody but unbowed.” 

One midsummer day in 1885, with storm 
clouds sweeping up the Hudson and the ar- 
tillery of heaven vying with the West Point 
batteries as they boomed the- general’s sa- 
lute, the battalion was ferried across the 
river to do honor to the foremost figure of 
the war+of the rebellion, the victor at Ap- 
pomattox and its famous apple-tree, who had 
breathed his last at Mt. McGregor and was 
being borne to the place of sepulture at 
New York. 

At that time there was still in the riding 
hall the mark of Cadet Grant’s record jump 
in the saddle; and in his Memoirs, with 
which he occupied himself in the closing 
months of his life. he had frankly told the 
story of his academic tribulation in the 
statement that he would have been a high- 
ranking member at graduation if the class 
had been turned right around. 

As the draped funeral train moved slowly 
past the station at Garrison’s, the West Point 
battalion stood at attention and presented 
arms while the band played softly, “Sweet 
Spirit, Hear My Prayer.” The scene was 
prophetic. although no one knew it then. 

The cadet officer in command of this dem- 
onstration in honor of the departed leader 
of the victorious Northern armies of the 
great Civil War was destined to be the fore- 
most figure of a greater military project 
thirty-two years later, leading the first ex- 
peditionary force to the western battle-front 
jn Flanders—brave Black Jack Pershing, 
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worthy leader of our sacred adventure in 
the name of democracy! 


A Peace That Did Not Endure. 


Almost with his last expiring breath Gen- 
eral Grant lifted a prayer for the perpetua- 
tion of the tranquillity his sword had ob- 
tained. “Let us have peace,” the sentiment 
from the hero’s bedside, is the inscription 
upon his tomb, which is as a shrine for his 
countrymen, at Riverside. 

And pace it seemed to be, sweet and en- 
during. General Sherman added his indict- 
ment to the barbarism of war. He said there 
had never been a cause in which bloodshed 
was invoked that could not have been settled 
without appealing to the sword. Reapers had 


long been singing on Southern battlefields, 
growing 


and grain Was in the furrows 
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the war. The era of international peace 
temple at The Hague and the Nobel peace 
prize had come. Long continued amity 
marked the relations of the United States 
and the Dominion of Canada along 3,000 
miles of boundary line. The sword was in 
the scabbard to stay, we thought, for how 
could wholesale blood-letting ever be coun- 
tenanced again in the light of the closing 
decades of a great century? 

Hallelujah! Instead of the sword had come 
up the whereon the Prince of Peace 
had offered up His stainless life that all men 
might be brothers, that nation should not 
lift up sword against nation, neither should 
they learn war any more. 

We thought we beheld with Constantine 
the flaming cross against the blue heaven 
and over it the glowing legend, “By this sign 
thou shalt conquer.” 

The peace effigy of the Christ upraised on 
the Andean crest by South American states 
projected its conciliatory spell over the whole 
Western Hemisphere, the the hymn of a 
higher victory—the conquests of righteousness 

was joyfully chorused by peoples unplagued 
by war: 

“Lift up your heads, ye gates of brass; 

Ye bars of iron yield. 

And let the King of Glory pass, 

The cross hath won the field.” 

War, hideous war, we assured ourself, 
survives only for purposes of rhetorical or 
figurative fervor. or as a reminiscence em- 
ployed with such persistence by a_ grand 
army veteran in the recitals of his services 
that his grandson was moved to interrupt 
him with the query. “Granddad, did anyone 
help you put down the rebellion?” 

War would come no more because our con- 
secrated missionaries were hurrying to other 
lands to commend the peace that blest our 


cross 


s 
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favored country under the sign of the cross. 

If the cross upon which the Saviour died 
should lose for a time its sway over the bet- 
ter nature of mankind, there remained the 
pen to keep the sword unsheathed—the pen 
concerning which Bulwer-Lytton makes Car- 
dinal Richelieu apostrophize: 

“Beneath the rule of men entirely great 

The pen is mightier than the sword . . . 

Take away the sword; states can be saved 
without it.” 

War notes would sound no longer and 
battle flags would be furled because the pen 
would direct the nobler impulses of patriots 
in the parliament of men, the federation of 
the world; the pen that General Wolfe placed 
above the sword when he floated down the 
St. Lawrence and declared that he would 
rather have been the author of Gray’s “Elegy 
Written in a Country Church-yard” than to 
take Quebec. 


The Pen Also Was Powerless. 

Then hail the pen—the pen of diplomacy 
and publicity, the pen of reason and appeal, 
the treaty-making pen! Surely so potent an 
instrumentality shall keep the peace! 

Then, too, there was business—enlightened 
self-interest—to shield the land from another 
baptism of blood. War was too devastating, 


- too costly, too wasteful under the multiply- 


ing of armament, to be thinkable. 
guished American educator convinced the 
world that there would never be another 
great effusion of blood because the money 
centres would refuse to finance such an eco- 
nomie cataclysm. 

Also be it known, business as practiced in 
this country prior to the brandishing of the 
big stick possessed plenty of the brutalities 
and tragedies of armed conflict. 


A distin- 


Prussian Frightfulness in Business. 

Sometimes a suspicion arises in my mind 
that certain forms of Prussian ruthlessness 
may have been inspired by the way corpora- 
tions and individuals waged business in this 
country before congressional action compelled 
a truce, for it is certain that many Belgiums 
have been invaded and many Lusitanias sunk 
in the prosecution of a commercial frightful- 
ness that sounded such tocsins as “The pub- 
lic be damned,” “Some of us are divinely 
selected to run our business,” “Let the 
buyer beware.” 

Starvation in Poland may be the military 
counterpart of cornering the necessities of 
life or putting them on ice a suspiciously 
long time on this side. Poisoning the foe 
bears a resemblance to what we have done 
to our own people through adulterated foods 
and patent medicines. “Sink without trace” 
or “Strike him dead” might have come from 
the American manual of monopoly and com- 
bination. 

Possibly we suffered some of the softening 
consequences of immunity from war and 
rumors of war. The security vouchsafed by 
the cross, the pen and the dollar mark may 
have left us flabby and selfish, and somewhat 
deficient in the spirit of nationalism, like 
that dusky patriot who said he went forth 
to war and came back first; or like Levi, that 
strictly business conscript, who informed 
Ikey that he was going into the army. “Com- 
mission?” inquired Ikey. “No,” said Levi, 
“straight salary.” 

What disillusionment the past year has 
brought! 

‘The Prussian despot hurled his felon blow 
at France and the world,” and, being in the 
world, it was inevitable that we should be in 
the war—a righteous war for the overthrow 
of an autocracy that seeks to enforce its 
decrees with all the hideous cruelty of Hun 
and Saracen. 

Not by the sign of cross or sway of pen 
or protest of business was peace to be main- 
tained with the shadow of kaiserism pro- 
jected across our threshold. So the sword 
of America has leapt from its scabbard, not 
to be resheathed until the Hohenzollern men- 
ace is laid forever in the dust of demolished 
dynasties. 

Cross and Sword Are Comrades. 

Now, look you, a strange and inspiring 
thing has come to pass. The cross does not 
consider itself supplanted by the sword. It 
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acclaims the cause as one sanctioned by the 
Nazarene when He declared that those who 
take by the sword shall perish by the sword. 
The cross is comrade of the sword; it gleams 
abeve Old Glory at the battle-front. It is 
sending its young men upon this holy cru- 
sade with its prayers; it is going into can- 
tonment and trench with the safeguarding 
ministrations of chaplains and Y. M. C. A. 
secretaries, battling against foes of camp and 
furlough more to be feared than the enemies’ 
bullets. 

Neither is the pen displaced by the sword’s 
reappearance, but it is competing with the 
blade to see which can be mightier in the 
cause of democracy and the abolition of mil- 
itarism for all time. The pen is telling the 
story of our unselfish participation in the 
war; it is herald and courier for every ap- 
peal in the interest of mobilization and con- 
servation; and it is letting the light of pub- 
licity beat incessantly upon the prodigious 
task of organizing for the war, so that we 
shall not repeat the blunders of the Spanish- 
American war and permit our soldiers to be 
exploited by camp-following profiteers or in- 
competent officers selected through political 
favoritism. 

No, the pen is not sulking. It’s right in 
line with sword and cross, proud to rally to 
the colors in a war against war. Even the 
redoubtable Roosevelt grabbed a pen the 
minute a sword was denied him. 


Business to Aid the Other Three 


Has business lost any time in bemoaning 
the fact that it could not avert war? Well, 
you are a part of the answer. You know 
how the production facilities of the country 
have been placed at the disposal of the Gov- 
ernment, how the transportation lines have 
been co-ordinated, how the business leader- 
ship of the land has shown itself ready 
to spend and be spent in this great enter- 
prise for democracy’s survival. 

If so be that wartime necessity shall put 
upon you further burdens of control or taxa- 
tion or contribution or investment in Liberty 
bonds, I feel sure you will yield all in the 

ne spirit of those who have declared that 
goods and profits are secondary so long as 
democracy is insecure. 

So there you have the first set of fours 
of the long, long column of Columbia’s free- 
men, moving irresistibly as a nation rather 
than as an army, to the vindication of the 
principles that have made us the unoppressed 
land of hope and happiness. 

Sword and cross and pen and business, all 
consecrated to the great task in hand! Can 
you conceive of a more invincible alignment 
of the forces that make for democracy’s tri- 
umph, for war’s annihilation and the estab- 
lishment of enduring peace? (Applause.) 

At the conclusion of this great dinner the 
cuests departed in a happy and a thoughtful 
frame of mind. The affair was run off with 
the utmost the Banquet 
Committee deserved the greatest credit for 
the affair. The 
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Boiler & Tank Co.; M. F. 
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Again we whisper: “Where would we be 


at a Chicago convention without Art White!” 

Charley Cone may be out of coal, but he is 
still “hot stuff,’ wherever the fuel 
from. 

The Taylor Brothers run thusly—J. L., 
H. E. and A. F., and they all look alike, with 
Jack in the role of papa. 

Charles B. Martin and Charles Sterne also 
did the honors for Sterne & Son Company, 
the crack “Just Brokers.” 

The Chesterfield of the convention? Why, 
Hoenigsberger, of New York, of course. Can't 
take that honor away from him. 

Nuckolls will have the picture of that ideal 
new Pueblo plant ready after a while. Yes, 
he will, if he can get Henschien at it! 

Albert Johnson, of Herf & Frerichs Chem- 
ical Co., a reg’lar wizard on ammonia and 
refrigeration, is a never failing attendant. 

Was Carl Aldrich so busy writing pomes 
that he couldn't get to the meeting? Or 
was he afraid of losing his shirt-studs again? 

Never do to pass up H. J. Muser. The only 
fault he has is that he trains with W. L. 
Gregson, that awful Board of Trade operator, 

Discouraged over the decline of our avg. 
until we saw Penley and Beiswanger present 
at a convention once more. Now we are all 
right. 

One of the Cincinnati Butchers Supply Com- 
pany representatives was Oscar Schmidt, son 
of the famous Charles G., the poet of Cin- 
cinnati. 

Charles T. Unrath, the old-time Fulton 
Street packer, associated with Jacob Decker, 
some say 109 years ago, was on the job, lively 
as a cricket. = 

Oh, say! While we think of it. “Salt” 
Williams’ real name in private life and camp- 
meeting circles is George William Williams. 
Can you beat it? 

“Bob” Hunter may not be a packer, but 
as a brother-in-law to the trade he is a val- 
uable adjunct. Notice those nice little ef- 
fects at the banquet? 

Matt Parker, the popular broker, took ‘er 
in. Matt is not only popular and widely 
known, but has the absolute confidence of 
his friends. Some asset. 

D. C. Roberton, John and Ed. Fobes, repre- 
sented Miller & Hart, of Chicago. The only 
Walter F. Miller was there, of course. House 
fully and well represented. 

J. V. Jamison, Jr., of the Jamison Cold 
Storage Door Co., played ’em right up above 
the board, and J. V. holds a good hand al- 
ways, and stands ace high. 

John Theurer, substantial as old man 
Rockefeller’s bank account, just as reliable, 
walked right in and turned around and— 
stuck through the big show to the finish. 

Morton Mannheimer, Evansville Packing 
Company, has taken up the business of the 
company where his grand old daddy left off, 
and bids fair to become just as popular with 
the trade. 

Did vou hear 


comes 


“Borax Bill” Harris chuckle 


when Colonel Kniskern told about that 18- 
year-old bacon, the sweetest he had ever 
tasted’ Bill thinks he knows the formula 


of that cure! 

Peter Cosgrove—you know Pete, of Sterne 
& Son Co.? Well, you can’t overlook Pete, 
and yet you ean, if you ain’t quite tall 
enough to overlook him, see! Pete’s in the 
troy-weight class, avoirdupoisically speaking, 
not otherwise. 

James G. Cownie, of Jacob Dold Packing 
Company, Buffalo, came in to see the crowd 
and attend to business, as usual. Cownie’s 
long suit is “Keep busy, Izzy!” Elected him 
a director, too. 

Ed. La Bart, Morris & Company’s pub- 
licity chief, attended to the press to its and 
his and our and the association‘s entire satis- 


faction. Some satisfier FE. S. is, too, and 
more satisfiering every year. 

W. H. Allerdice son of our esteemed 
charter member and former president, 


Joseph Allerdice, of Indianapolis, who could 
not attend owing to illness, is some boy, 
and a star football player, by the way. 
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Fred Begg is as well known in Chicago as 
any of ’em; here’s where he graduated. Fred 
is one swell lil feller. 

Cross, Roy and Saunders, the heavyweight 
trio of brokers, amalgamated in their ap- 
proved style—some style. 

Paul J. Daemicke, Jr., was on the job, and 
is a worthy successor to the old war horse 
whom we all knew years ago. 

Wilmington, Del., was represented by M. 
Matthes, of the Wilmington Packing Co. M. 
M. looks like he’s going to be a regular. 

H. E. Seanor, of the White Company, Cleve- 
land, who make those fine motor trucks, acts 
just like all Clevelanders. The ceiling is 
never too high for these boys. 

The Drummond Packing Co., Eau Claire, 
Wis., sent John Drummond, a good sample of 
the Drummond stock. Eau Claire was placed 
on the map by a Drummond. 

William P. Williams is vice-president of 
the Pittsburgh Provision & Packing Com- 
pany. You must all remember him, or you 
never heard of Simeon P. Ford. 

Milton J. Williams, of the Williams 
Patent Crusher & Pulverizer Co., represented 
the Gwyllyons house. Milt is some guy, but 
—didja ever run acrost the old man? 

T. W. Taliaferro, of Detroit, one of the 
up-to-date old-timers to whom there are “no 
scenes or pastures new” in Chicago, or at 
conventions, did not get there—worse luck! 

James C. Clair, W. L. Gregson & Com- 
pany’s Stock Yards office manager, was there 
meeting his friends and attaching more new 
ones. He'll pass, because he was raised right. 

M. J. McGowan represented the Refiners’ 
Engineering & Supply Co., Chicago, as indus- 
trial expert. Mr. McGowan is worth spend- 
ing a few minutes or hours with you—learn 
something. 

Of course, you know A. W. Gaddum, 
Brecht’s Chicago representative. Well, A. W. 
was very conspicuous in the lobby of the 
hotel. Some lobbyist, and looks like an 
admiral. Ship ahoy! 

And now we come to our old and tried and 
never-found-wanting friend, Hon. Jim Dug- 
gan. Jim is there all the time, and one of 
the best known and liked old campaigners 
that ever came down the pike, or up it. 

Elwood H. Uhlmann, of the Chemical & 
Engineering Co., is some guy, especially since 
he got married. Before that he didn’t 
amount to* much, except as a chemist, where 
they do say he shone with some brilliancy, 
and he’s shining yet and getting shinier. 

Barney L. Kohn, Guggenheim Bros.’ 
“quarter section,” loomed up like one of those 
“tanks” (no insinuation) at the battlefront. 
Some one said at the St. Louis meeting, 
on looking over the picture, “Sure, there’s a 
whole lot of conventioners and a brewery be- 
hind Barney. You can see ’em if you look 
good.” 

A. L. Eberhardt, George A. Hormel & Com- 
pany, Austin, Minn., is as well known in Chi- 
eago as Mayor Thompson, but .not in the 
same sense. Al. is a regular feller, full of 
pep and ginger and dynamite and things, but 
yet puffeckly safe. His alibi is that he runs 
with Jack Hall. Oh, well! there are alibis 
and alibis. 

Fred G. Baker, president Baker Packing 


Company, is making good on his canned 
meats and dry sausage proposition. Running 


full blast and behind orders—good sign. 
“What you know, and what you do, know and 
do well and thoroughly,” is Fred’s motto. He 
doesn’t want any one to know that he got 
what is known as the “movie eye” at the 
convention; they do move fast sometimes. 
He is recovering fast, however. 

You all know Harry (“Judge”) Boore, chief 
of the provision inspection department of 
the Chicago Board of Trade, and W. B. 
(“Billy”) Lane, president of the North 
American Provision Company? Well, so far, 
so good. But, between ourselves, it needn’t 
go any further, because they migut get sore 
if they heard of it. They nayther of ‘em 
ain’t nearly as green as they're cabbage look- 
ing. Some wise gazabos, and as chummy as 
a couple of fleas on an Airedale dog. 
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The war has vindicated the wrist watch. 
Now, what of the red tie? 

The idear is that, even with the distilleries 
closed down, it can’t be all used up in a 
few days. See? 

Jake Beiswanger, of Philadelphia—is it 
necessary to say any more? Let’s elect Jake 
without a dissenting vote. 

“Gus” Swift and Ed and Nelson Morris 
all qualify as stanch supporters of democ- 
racy. They are Al mixers. 

W. T. Riley, of Philadelphia. “If you are 
the Riley that’s spoke of so highly, upon 
me soul, Riley, ye’re ace high!” 

Old man Hoodledash sez: “Be charitable, 
with some people you meet; they had noth- 
ing to do with their being borned.” 

A. C. Russie, of the F. C. Steadman Pack- 
ing Company, Athens, Ohio, made his initial 
bow and was duly initiated. You know! 

P. H. Appell, Swenson Evaporator Com- 
pany, surely enjoyed the “smoker.” He's 
built that way. Knows a good thing when 
he sees it. 

There’s many a good old human machine 


capable of doing much good work. All it 
needs is oiling up. Ask Myrick Harding, 


K. C. B. 

Speaking of the derivation of words. Do 
you know that borned, growned, drownded, 
ete., were all raised on the same “40” in the 
same keounty? 


Fred Burrows, with that “what do we 
care” style of hisn, did his share to make 
things pleasant and _ profitable to many. 


Great boy! 

About 9.10 Monday night Mack remarked: 
“And about now we are due at the Tarrier’s 
Garden.” Ouch! Hereafter it will be known 
as “Tarrier’s Garden.” 

“Art” Adler and “Glen” Evans, some 
“pumpkins” in ihe grease and tallow game 
took in all that was going on in their own 
particular, peculiar, quiet, unobtrusive, but 
nevertheless thorough way. 

Lest we forget—got a hellova chance to 
forget—to mention Fred Fuller, the “what 
the heck do we care?” boy of the associa- 
tion. Welcome to our city, Fred! 

H. J, Willwerth, Chicago representative of 
the J. B. Ford Company, of Wyandotte 
cleanser and cleaner fame, met a _ few 
thousand of his friends, and is still alive 
to tell the story. S’ell to be poplar. 

“Jack” Taylor, of Taylor Bros., acts like a 
vet in double harness. Some show off better 
paired than single, anyhow. Jack 
in business as a means to the rest of life’s 
trimmings; the desirable kind, of course. 

Mine Host Moir, of the Morrison Hotel, 
made a tenstrike with all the conventioners 
he came in contact with. He knows the game 
and how to play it. “Good Scout” from 
our non-gushing gang means something, and 
he got it. 

“Ace” Davidson earned the 
gratitude of a host traveling East, and 
others, by leading them to that “Oasis in 
the Desert” Sunday. Dave figured with his 
usual foresight that the pilgrims could not 
qualify as camels, even for 24 hours. 

J. P. Brunt, vice-president and _ general 
manager of the Mid-West Box Com- 
pany, large as life, showed up Monday after- 
noon and was greeted cordially. Brunt has 
a commanding presence, but he doesn’t com- 


bel ‘eves 


everlasting 


sales 


mand, strange to say. “Where God send 
power he sends mercy.” 
And—here | lay me down to sleep! The 


Lord have merey on me, but I gotta mention 
that awful “Midnight Crew”: “Salt” Williams 
the with the 57 varieties of suits of 
pants Bill Mullaley, who looks like a min- 
ister some more camouflager and— 
Fred K. Higbie. Is it any wonder 
3 of a kind beats 2 pair? 

And “Con” Yeager, the 
real simon-pure old Raised to be a 
minister, he met Bill Fried, and next thing 
he knew he counting blood in the 
slaughter house, and from that he graduated 
gradually to jumping out of second-floor 
windows and then into the butchers’ supply 
business, and then—— Oh, well! while there’s 
life there’s hope. And the son of a gun 
lidn’t turn up. What t’ell happened? 


guy 


whisper! 


now we come to 


Con. 


was 


THE 


Those who did not get their “ad” in the 
convention number special, cau get the next 
sections, which also run on schedule time. 

Otto Blaurock, Western Packing and Pro- 
vision Company, looks like and qualifies as a 
corking fine chap. That’s the opinion of 
the boys, anyhow. 

Hermon A. Fleming, the Boston broker, 
now a regular convention fan, met his old 
friends and made many new ones. Hermon 
has a style peculiarly his own; clean, cour- 
teous, irresistible. 

F. M. Beers, the evaporator wizard, never 
fire. He can be last at the three- 
quarters, yet come in under the wire first. 
Hugs the rail, yknow. Naw! Naw! Not 
that twenty-cent straight fence. 


misses 


Jim Agar! Waal, neow! Outside of a 
slight spavin and a little touch of the 
heaves, he’s there. All he needs, like the 


= 9) 


rest of the old “ringers,” is warming up, 
and then see him go! Mmmm! Go! Mmmm! 

Jacob E. Decker, Mason City, Iowa, the 
man who put the “son” in Mason City, is 
another patriarch of note, and never misses 
a convention, nor anything connected with it 
or of it. Father is right there with both feet. 

Ralph Waldo Emerson Decker (poet 
nuthin! <A reg’lar packinghouse guy!) was 
brung along by Pa, as he didn’t know Chi- 
cago very well. But you can bet your neck 
Chicago knows Ralph. Gotta know him or 
lose your watch! 

Myrick Harding’s paper was proclaimed by 
all who heard it read as instructive and 
valuable, not alone in fact, but equally so in 
suggestion. He not only exhorted the trade 
to wake up, but, touching on the labor ques- 
tion, to be human! 

Strange ds it may seem, aside from 
applying to poker players, there are 
prising number (say 99 out of 100) who 
sing—just think they can—and no one ever 
seems to do the right thing, that is, put ’em 
out of their misery! 

William F. Brunner, Paterson Parchment 
Paper Company. Passaic, N. J., is just the 
same, in spite of his millions, as he was when 
we used to call him “Billy.” If there’s any- 
thing he does not know about p.p., it sure 
ain't worth bothering about, 


also 
gur- 


“Who ever saw grass grow on a _ busy 
street, anyhow?” says Carl Aldrich. Carl’s 
is a real genuine stumpless clearing. He 


can drive ‘em up in there and get every 
one. He has no earthly use for a 20-cent hog. 
No, siree! Too bad he couldn’t be wid us. 

Of course, the packers’ apparent willing- 
ness and endeavor in so far as they have 
been allowed to date—to support and help the 
Government of the United States in every 
way in their power, is merely a means to a 
selfish end, in the opinion of certain strata in 
the community! 

Amidst or apart from it all, it is well to 
remember that, “We pass this way but once”; 
that ‘there are no pockets in shrouds”; that 
“there are no first National banks in the 
Great Beyond”: that “it is what you do here 
that counts with St. Peter,” and that when 
vou’re dead it is for keeps—no traveler over 


that ever returns. 

Wood Agar, Bill Agar and John Agar 
vraced the meeting gracefully. Getting to 
be serious old gents nowadays. You will 


notice the packing trade is beginning to 
assume quite a little dignity of late years. 
Twenty-cent hogs are liable to make a feller 
assume most anything. This is bunk; they 
acted just the same as ever. 

Art (we call him Art here, because he 
walks past we’uns and never speaks) White, 
as always, did his share toward making the 
annual meeting a success, and he does a whole 
lot in his unobtrusive, unassuming manner. 
Perhaps you think there is not a whole lot 
of work to this thing. There is, and great 
credit is due the boys who handle the works. 

Joe lig, of hunting and fishing fame, when 
he isn’t landing packing house bucks and 
muskies for the Grand Trunk. He uses dif- 
ferent bait, principally the “Show ’em you’re 
there to help ’em out,” and the “no matter 
what personal inconvenience” coaxers, and 
why wouldn’t they bite? And that one-fourth 
section smile of Joe’s would land anything 
with a heart. 
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Gee! But it’s great to be crazy! 

The “Man of Destiny” didn’t show up this 
year. Maybe he destined. 

We all missed Daddy Mannheimer’s pleas- 
ant smile and cheerful company. One of the 
bestest old fellows, ever. 

Fred Krey, the dynamic St. Louis packer, 
ex-president of the association, seems to have 
an affinity for such meetings. 

Do you know what makes so many of those 
cabaret girls so wriggly? Naw? Why, they 
chew spearmint gum. Stolen, this wuz, 

Fred P. Hart, son of Fred A., is a chip off’n 
the old block, safe and sane, for a young 
feller. Fred P. will pass anywhere. 

C. P. J. Kroeck, of Milwaukee, has to 
break in here somewhere, so here he is, and 
worth the space, and knowing and cultivat- 
ing. 

John Hetzel, the popular Chicago packer, 
met his old friends and enjoyed himself 
thoroughly, and it’s a cinch any one in his 
company did. 

Charles Kerber, Esq., of Elgin, Ill., repre- 
sented the Kerber Packing Company, and any 
one who knows Charles needs no posting. 
He’s right there. 

Sure, Mike! Father Oscar bought some 
tizzy wizzy water for the boys, and spoiled 
their beer taste. You cannot learn old dogs 
new tricks. Nawsir! 

Jim Hills, the old reliable wheelhorse, 
steadied her up in the old approved style. 
Jim’s assistance is greatly appreciated, much 
more so than he imagines. 

Henry Marx, the Oppenheimer Casing Com- 
pany’s old reliable, just Henried around in 
his own particular way, having a word with 
everybody from everywhere, it would seem. 

‘Bob” McManus (his “Bob” days are nearly 
over, soon it will be “Yer Honor”), just 
sauntered around smiling that old smile of 
hisn—so contagious. It’s real, too. D’ye 
know that? 

Basso Profundo, alias “Borax Bill” Harris, 
reminds you that if you would qualify as a 
regular boarder of St. Peter’s you must use 
borax or you don’t get in, thasall. It is a 
cureall and a saveall. 

John W. Hall, the world-renowned mixer 
from Mixersville, sat in and played the 
game to a ”fare-you-well.” Jack is one of 
those real sports who play the game fair, 
and everybody knows it. 

John F. Havens is the “hair-trigger” guy. 
John says there’s too much hair—hair here, 
hair there, hair everywhere, and more hair 
substitutes than varieties of butter, and 
there’s even hair in butter, and hair on the 
old dog! 

John J, Dupps, vice-president of the Cin- 
cinnati Butchers’ Supply Company, jolly, 
cheerful, happy; all means the same, and 
that means John don’t know what else you 
could say unless you expatiated on his 
patent coat hanger. 

George L. McCarthy, originator of the as- 
sociation and author of that “Now all pull 
together” slogan, which has earned its right 
to be considered a classic, slipped in and 
passed through the grating of the elevator 
at the hotel without being seen by the starter. 
Some legerdemain. 

Fred A. Hart, who was once upon a time 
one of our city fathers, when fathering was 
good, never misses being on the job, and as 
a first best bet he sure is right there. Born 
in 1812, like Johnny Walker, he’s still going 
strong. Recently erected and equipped the 
“finest casing factory in America.” 

Osear C. Danzeisen, the Decatur packer, 
and the first to appear at the first meeting 
of the association, has never missed fire but 
once, and that was the Washington meet. 
Oscar says he and the then President of the 
United States wasn’t on speaking terms, any- 
how, so what was the use going there? 

P. J. Hamler, president of the Hamler 
Boiler and Tank Company, has but recently 
returned to the office after nearly a year’s 
torture with sciatic rheumatism. Pete lost 
about 100 pounds, but there’s enough left 


of him yet to be quite noticeable. Lessee! 
One hundred from 385 leaves 285. Not so 
worse, wot? Pete’s devilment works are 


unimpaired, so he’s worth watching. Great 
practical joker. 
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You who were at the “smoker” know; and 
you who weren’t, never will know. 

W. B. Allbright, the veteran lard expert, 
commingled as usual. W. B. is always in 
demand. 

Nelson Morris made a lot of friends at 
the Cincinnati convention, and they sure were 
glad to meet him again. 

The Kelly clan was represented by the 
famous M., P., F. M., his son, and “Molasses” 
Kelly, the wild man from Borneo. 

J. J. P. Langton, the capable, convincing, 
assertive St. Louis broker, puts one in mind 
of Muldoon’s “solid man.” Some chap. 

Boxes, packages and containers manufac- 


turers are getting more and more of the 
packers’ attentive ear every year, and 


rightly so. 

E. C. Merritt, vice-president and general 
manager of the Indianapolis Abattoir Com- 
pany, is as well and favorably known as the 
best of them. 

“Bull” nuthin’! There’s no “bull” in this 
stuff at all. Just handin’ ’em a few of the 
posies, now some other other guys will put 
on their biers some day. 

Sam Stretch—is it necessary to mention 
the fact? Sam is some _ fact, however. 
Rorey Borey Allis has nothing on Sam’, a 
reg’lar old Sunkist orange. 

Edwin J. Ward, representing the United 
Cork Companies, did the job up to the com- 
panies’ taste, and that’s going some. Edwin 
knows how it orter be did. 

Amongst the registrations: Con Yeager, 
nowhere; Same Stretch, everywhere; Matt 
Parker, somewhere; “Tankage”’ Tomkins, en 
route; “Bronx Bill’ Harris, anywhere. 

Young “Billy” Russell, of Swift and Com- 
pany, is a comer—in fact, has came. Bids 
fair to become as popular as “Uncle Billy,” 
if he ain’t already, and that’s going some. 

Charles Rohe, of Rohe & Brothers, New 
York, stood out as plain as the Statue of 
Liberty in New York Harbor, and a figure 
nearly as familiar and popular in the trade. 

Miss Mary Ethel Sheehan was our official 
stenographer. And, say! don’t be surprised 
if she some day says to some packer, “Now 
you come home straight from that packers’ 
convention!” 

Oscar F. Mayer, the old night Mayor of 
Chicago, stands a good chance of getting his 
old job back. He’s been oiling the old 
machine up quite a few of late, and it’s 
some machine! 

You gotta go further’n a “piece of 
cheese”! “hard boiled egg”! “squirrel food”! 
and the like to belittle a guy these days. 
Such investure is paramount to calling him 
“Diamond” Jim. 

“Uncle Billy” Russell exuded the same 
cheerful atmosphere as ever and always. Who 
doesn’t know and appreciate “Uncle Billy”? 
Billy, Junior, was on the job as the family 
representative at night. 

“Eat, drink and be merry, for to-morrow 
you die,” some old bewhiskered kill-joy once 
unloaded hisself of. Well, some of us did, 


and doggone nearly died next day. There 
is no to-morrow, y’know. 
Charles Sucher, of Dayton, our regular 


“prime heavy,” displaced a whole lot of air 
—some battleship Charlie is, a reg’lar super- 
dreadnaught. He just had to come, so in- 
sisted the railroad haul him in, 

Oscar G. Mayer attends strictly to his 
Edelweiss brand when not doing a whole lot 
for the association. He graduated in the 
packing business quite a while ago, and is 
now in line for a professorship. 

General Ryan, the patriarch of the asso- 
ciation, and its “Grand Old Man,” was re- 
ceived with a warmth of feeling everywhere 
and by everybody, which must have warmed 
the cockles of the old warrior’s heart. 

Albert T. Rohe, retiring president, made 
about as neat a speech and as graceful an 
exit as possible to any man raised in the 
packing business—to whom all things are pos- 
sible. Paradoxical? Nary a bit! Read it 
again. 

I am growing old and older every year; 
T see my finish clearer every vear. Gray hairs 
are getting thicker, less capacity for licker, 
and I’m more and more a kicker every year. 
The balance of this will appear in The Ladies’ 
Home-Gabfest. 
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Who said McCarthy wasn’t conserving fat? 

Osear Mayer & Brothers sprung an alibi— 
Donohue. Now, be good. 

Jevver notis that “bad eye” Jim Agar 
cocks at you once in a while? 

James P. McClean and A. P. Anderson, of 
the British war ministry, London, England— 
present! 

James A. Greenlee is now a parchment fiend 
and G. & W. basket expounder, and he’s some 
convincer. 

When we get to the point where we do 
not lie to each other any more, we're getting 
better. This means all of us. 

Packers’ Machinery & Equipment Com- 
pany’s delegation, under Colonel Robert Lee 
Jordan, made a good showing. 


Oppenheimer Casing Co. came in force, with 
Harry Oppenheimer in the van, and they all 
go the limit, and that’s the sky. 

Louis Pfaelzer and Sons sent a powerful 
delegation, headed by Jonas Pfaelzer, a 
worthy scion of a worthy house. 

S. Oppenheimer Company’s contingent, led 
by Field Marshal Coleman, gave a good ac- 
count of themselves in the first line trenches. 

If ever a thought struck some of the 
gazumps we meet, they would be guilty of 
the crime of assaulting an orphan if they 
struck back. 

Conventions were invented so that some 
people can prove they are human. Most 
people are, but a whole lot of ’em don’t 
know it themselves. 

Even a minister of the gospel couldn’t help 
but notice the splendid underpinning of the 
majority of our Chicago women, if he 
“watches his step” at all. 

They were sober possibly, but not gloomy 
by a long shot. A guy can be heavenward 
bound without looking like a “grave digger”; 
and he sure wouldn’t act like one. 

Eddie La Bart always looks like he had 
something up his sleeve, and having a whole 
lot of fun to hisself contemplating unload- 
ing it. Jevver strike you like that? 

The Independent Butchers’ Supply Com- 
pany are stanch supporters of the association. 
Sigmund, Sidney, et al., did all they could to 
make everybody welcome and happy. 

Darling & Company were represented by 
W. C. Butler and entourage; sure cut some 
ice. After all is said and done, the “only 
way” to get business is to “go after it.” 

John J. Felin, of Philadelphia, one of the 
strong, earnest members of the association, 
and an upholder of its dignity, nevertheless 
enjovs the fun and contributes his share. 

John M. Danahy, of the Danahy Packing 
Company, Buffalo, a representative packer, 
was in evidence from start to finish. The 
Danahys—father and sons—have been with 
us from the start. 

If some of our members appreciated how 
much their presence is missed, and absence 
noted, they would be there if they had to hoof 
it; among ’em Frank J. Sullivan, of Detroit. 
Why do they inflict this undeserved punish- 
ment on us? 

J. B. Ziegler and S. R. (“Tankage’”’) 
Tomkins, of J. B. Ziegler & Co., can always 
be depended on as boosters, as entertainers, 
in business, ete., right down the list. “Tom” 
is an old and tried campaigner, and Joe has 
eraduated with honors. 

Gee, whiz! If youse guys would only send 
in your name to we’uns, say a week ahead, 
and say: “The warden sez I can attend the 
packers’ convention this year”! imagine how 
many more invites a feller could accept when 
we meet. Have a heart! 

When it comes to team work, Messrs. 
Bracken and MePartland, of the Union In- 
sulating Company, class in the very front 
rank. They don’t lie to each other, nor to 
any one else, but Mack does call Bracken 
some rude names behind his back, just for 
fun. 

B. F. Nell can go through a convention 
with any of ’em. If you don’t think it, ask 
Henry Eckart. Any guy who can go through 
a little stunt like rolling down an embank- 
ment in a sleeper, and come out smiling with- 
out a scratch, can do most anything and get 
away with it. 
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Sol May is a good scout. That goes. 

B. Heller & Co. were represented by Frank 
A. Wright. 

After all, George Layer ain’t bad fellow. A 
lot of people found it out, too! 

Where was C. H. O. Wannenwetsch, of 
Buffalo, N. Y.? Down South, working hard? 

Harris Abattoir Company, Toronto, Can- 
ada, was represented by D. D. McKenzie. 
Hoot, mon! 

Darn it! Papa Hormel couldn't come, but 
he sent Al. and B. F. H., so that kinda 
squares him. 

Now, apropos of Ben Borkran, why didn’t 
he butt in, anyhow? And what became’ of 
Klink, of Buffalo? 

Sig Adler, the hide man, was there sure, 
and by the way, Sig is absolutely one good 
old Mick. No? Yis! 

Theo. A. Vilter, of Milwaukee. Is it neces- 
sary to say any more? Just the same as say- 
ing “Patrick Cudahy, U. S. A.” 

Cedar Rapids, Iowa (Sinclair), sent Broth- 
ers Prior and Johnson. When we say “Broth- 
ers,” that’s all the boost they need. 

W. H. Knehans, of the Packers’ Archi- 
tectural and Engineering Company, Chicago, 
is a worth-while feller, and then some. 

F. E. Luley (remember that letter-head 
with the steer with the ’steen feet horns?) 
came all the way from St. Paul, Minn. 

T. Henry Foster, head of John Morrell & 
Company, Ottumwa, Iowa, was here. This 
line of Foster’s classes, don’t you know. 

L. C. Doggett, broker, Chicago, is an old- 
timer, highly respected. Comes of old stock, 
guaranteed for speed, safety and respecta- 
bility. 

A. J. Major, Major Brothers Packing Com- 
pany, Mishawaka, Indiana, was here, and he 


is a representative gentleman and a _ live 
packer. 
Old “Hook ’er to the Biler” wins as an 


“ad” writer. They all put up their paws and 
pulled in thet caudle appendage when chal- 
lenged. 

Among the old-timers of note noticeable 
were Ralph Moody, A. C. Lazerus, Henry 
Beruson, Jack Smith, Fred Sawyer, Bill 
Davies, Nate Higbie and John Grassell. 

After shooting about the Uhlmann of the 
Chemical Engineering Company, remember 
that Pete Farnowski, his pal and partner, is 
some Pete. Carries a 98-cent Ingersoll and 
a 10-cent noodle. 

One real good old scout, all wool and a 
yard wide, and a booster, never a knocker, 
was at the convention, having the time of 
his young life, and that was W. E. Pearse, 
of Arbuckle Brothers. 

G. Hollenback, the sausagemaker, landed 
us safely and sanely from the St. Louis con- 
vention, and for that we always have a warm 
spot for George. He is full of those kind of 
tricks. Ask Con Yeager. 

Something about dress suits: Now, with a 
Southern exposure, or Tuxedo coat, you wear 
a black tie, and with a spike coat you wear 
a white tie. Said ties are worn horizontal; 
that is, pointing from ear to ear, or from here 
to yonder, either way. 

F. W. Powers and Albert E. Schad repre- 
sented the Powers Regulator Company, man- 
ufacturers of heat regulators for packers 
(No! No! Get it right!)—for cooking ves- 
sels; for sausage drying rooms; for scald 
tubs; for rendering apparatus, ete. It is an 
apparatus that never forgets; never renigs; 
works like a pocket in a shirt; a reg’lar 
thermostatic cinch, doing away with all that 
“asleep at the switch” stuff. 

Now here’s something you want to get 
under your bonnet—taken from the registra- 
tion cards: “Name—S. V. Nevanas. Rep- 
resenting—S, V. Nevanas & Co., Ltd. City— 
London, Melbourne (Australia), and Welling- 
ton (New Zealand).” Now, like the guy 
who started to tour the world in a “Skniesky 
Sknucksz” 75-hosspower gas glutton, going 
through France, asked the Pshawfer: “Where 
are we now?” Pshaw sez: “Paris, France, 
sir!” Guy countered, “Damn the detail! 
What continent are we on?” 
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Henschien (“Pete”) trained with “Cyclone” 
Davis, and-—well, Pete is some tornado his- 
self! : 

J. S. Hoffman, the Chicago packer, had his 
usual good time making it a good time for his 
friends. 

John Hetzel introduced his two sons, John 
P. and Henry B. Typical Hetzels; so the 
old man has no beef coming. 

Henry Metzle owns and operates the Chi- 
cago Packing Company, and Hank—or 
Henri, frolich? is no slouch. 

H.-C. Gardner, the old reliable, and his 
partner, F. A. Lindberg, need no boosting. 
“By their works shall ye know them.” 

R. W. Barnes, the provision broker, was 
on the job. R. W. does not approve of 
“rude” methods, but he gets there just the 
same. 

Frank L. Garrison, Fostoria Provision Com- 
pany, Fostoria, Ohio, was not only there, but 
made good. Here’s to our better acquaint- 
ance! 

And yet another Kelly, H. L., glassware, 
appeared, and he is some Kelly. Better not 


try that eradication of one “lI” outa this 
Kelly! 
Henry Sartorius, of St. Louis, looking 


peaked as ever, smiled his way in and stuck 
the full ten rounds. Getting to be a regular 
conventioner. 

Frank Boyd, Zanesville, O., is some guy; 
handsome, full of pep and everything, he 
made it more than interesting for those he 
came in contact with. 

G. W. Reynolds was at the show and en- 
joyed it thoroughly. Everything went 
lovely until he told us he knew Henry 
Seiter. That settled it! 

\nnyhow, we all know now where and 
what wool grows. Also that the packers 
oughter get wise to themselves, to the éxtent 
of raising stuff to, say, 20 cents. 

Acme Packing Company was represented 
by C. E, Martin and W. E. Pemberton—some 
representatives, if any one should ask you. 
Who doesn’t know of the “Red Crown”? 

L. A. Engel, of St. Louis, who did so 
much at the St. Louis convention to make 
things pleasant for us, was here, and most 
cordially received. Particularly good lookin’ 
feller. 

S. H. Weil, the well known and popular 
New York broker, was a visitor, and at- 
tended the banquet. S, H. is an old-time 
packing house man and knows the game from 
A to Z. 

We gotta mention Alonzo Newton Benn, of 
the Omaha Packing Company. Alonzo’s 
stunt for many moons has been walking to 
work morning and inhaling or chewing that 
Stock Yards air. : ; 

John T. Russell, the veteran wholesale and 
retail meat distributor, called and took it all 
in. Got to go some to tickle John’s fancy. 
He knows the game, and he was well pleased 
with the layout. 

H. P. Hale, broker, Boston, Mass., is a new 
attender, but now he’s an old-timer. The 
worst thing Hale did was that he wouldn’t 
let us go to bed. Gosh! We wonder how 
Mrs. H. manages him. 

Do vou know, Patrick Cudahy said some- 
thing when he said: “When the house wife 
orders a soup bone over the *phone, and it 
is delivered to her by auto car, do you 
wonder about the H. C. of L.?” 

Otto Finkheimer, Little Rock Packing Co., 
Little Rock, Ark., took every degree, and now 
Little Rock is on the map. It is such men 
as Otto taking interest in the affairs of the 
association that keeps things going. 

The St. Louis convention still lingers in 
the memories of those who were fortunate 
enough to be there. But this year’s con- 
vention ran as smooth as a greased pig 
through a crowd of picknickers: some simile, 
huh? 

Jim Fay and Fred Beggs promised El- 
wood Uhlmann to meet him on Clark Street 
at a certain time and place. Elwood was 
there with his machine, and waited so long 
he got pinched for blocking traffic. He was 
looking for the lads Tuesday night after the 
banquet! 
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A. L, Eberhart, of Hormel & Company, 
Austin, Minn., was home last week from 


Chicago. 

The Heekin Can Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
was represented by Raymond P. Robson, a 
“reglar feller,’ same as they all are from 
Old Cinci. 

William Gregory Joyce, of J. R. Poole & 
Company, Boston, is one of the real, regular, 
“come up to Briney’s” boys, and you gotta 
“come up.” 

A. T. Pratt, of the Paterson 
Paper Company, Passaic, N. J., was on the 
job. Mr, Pratt is representative at large— 
turned loose! 

L. Bartel, provision dealer, New York, 
graced (he weighs 275 lbs. net) the meeting 


Parchment 


with his presence. Us fat guys can be 
graceful, you slivers. 
Maurice Loeb and W. J. Richter repre- 


sented the National Sanitary Service Com- 
pany, and met a host of friends and admirers 
of their grease salvage system. 

Robert S. Redfield, the packinghouse ma- 
chinery expert, in spite of a terrific cold 
mingled a la Ruby Bob’s style. Tickled to 
death over that new hog scraper. 

Walter G. Wareing, of W. G. Wareing & 
Company, Chicago, has all the earmarks of a 
“comer.” You know ’em; young, full of 
pep and noodle screwed on right. 

George Blumenstock, Cleveland, Ohio, one 
of the “regulars,” came in with the Cleve- 
land contingent, and glad he did. They all 
feel that way when they get there. 

Harry C. Woodruff, Brecht’s Eastern man- 
ager, and with the company thirty years, 
landed Sunday, looking like a kid. None of 
‘em got anything on this boy, noway. 

A. Fink, of A. Fink & Sons, pork packers, 
Newark, N. J., was an interested visitor, 
appreciates the good the A. M. P. A. is 
doing for the industry generally, and does not 
hesitate to say so. 

Theo. O. Vilter, president of The Vilter 
Manufacturing Company, Milwaukee, U. S. A., 
was at the banquet and acted just the same 
as even and always. Seasoned conventioner. 
Long may he wave. 


E. W. Penley (you remember the biggest 


conventioner of several years ago?), of 
Auburn, Maine, was on the job, some 
hundred pounds lighter, but looking fine. 


Conservation of fats? 

John Fuhrman, of Fuhrman & Foster, 
packers and . sausage manufacturers, Chi- 
cago, made his initial bow-wow. The asso- 
ciation is known even unto the ends of the 
earth; John is from Blue Island. 

Dr. S. E. Bennett, of the U. S. Standard 
Serum Company, dropped in to say hello! 
Doe is some authority; a little (?) force- 
ful, but always fair. By the way, did you 
know Sam’l is the Original Cupid? 

M. R. Murphy, Cudahy’s Omaha slave (he 
said that hisself, and he looks it—not!). Mike 
is strong on green ribbon, especially when 
English hunting coats are around. Shake a 
red rag at a bull (Irish) and—well! Top 
of a ’leven foot fence is the safest place. 


Eugene Cohan is a nice lil feller. He ex- 
plained he wasn’t calling us names when he 
sang the mortadella, and to prove it he sang 
“Ben Bolt” in English. Duggan thought he 
was giving us the merry ha! ha! in one 
place, but he wasn’t. You remember when 
he haha’d? Just at the point when the guy 
was supposed to have put too much sand and 
rock, and not enough cement, in the mixer. 
Wot’tell does a paving inspector know about 
grand opera, anyhow? 

You all know that all the boys listening 
to Cohan (Eugene, not George), sing under- 
stood every word he said. At least, they 
tried to look like they did. MHere’s a guy 
warbling all about spaghetti and things, and 


—well, what you don’t know don’t hurt. 
Harry Booth, professor of hogology, under- 


stood every word. Any one could see that, 
because just when Cohan struck the point 
where her lover cut her gizzard he laffed. 
The correct place to laff, of course. Leave it 
to Booth. 
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Theo. Kircheimer, of Detroit, came in Mon- 
day, attended the first meeting, and stuck 
until the last. 

John Wissnath, broker, St. Louis, Mo., 
took this opportunity of meeting his friends. 
One man appreciating opportunity. 

Henry Eckart, of Fort Wayne, Indiana, 
landed O. K., and was royally received. 
Henry is some star at conventions. 

Richard C. Smith, of John E. Smith Sons 
Co., Buffalo, was on deck for his concern, ac- 
companied by George M. Wiedemer. 

Alfred R. Worm, of Indianapolis, was 
amongst the old-timers visiting, and he is a 
good visitor and very much appreciated. 

F. L. Wilson, treasurer of the Wilson 
Provision Company, Peoria, Ill., was in with 
the bunch. He rarely misses a convention. 

R. W. Shannon, of Joseph Stern & Son 
Company, New York, was one of the first to 
arrive and lost no time meeting those who 
were there. 

Stanley W. Baldwin, of United Cork Com- 
pany, was on the job with Ward. Some more 
team work, and it worked. Ask any of ’em 
who were there. 

J. B. MeCrea, Ohio Provision Co., Cleve- 
land, is the same James as ever. He’s sure 
some popular feller. Did you hear ’em yell 
when he was elected president? 

Edgar R. Adler, the pushing young presi- 
dent of the National Supply and Equipment 
Company, Chicago, was busy as a bee, two 
bees, or as many bees as you like; busy, any- 
how. 

L. E. Griffin, of P. G. Gray & Co., Boston, 
always attends and injects some “go” into 
any and every gathering “he finds himself 
one of, and that’s generally all of said “gath- 
ering.” 

Arthur Dyer, New York, broker, poet, dra- 
matist and prophet, and he looks the part, 
appeared on the scene and poetically and dra- 
matically said to we’uns, “Hello! You big 
fat slob!” 

Jeff T. Gibbons, Wheeling, W. Va., was a 
lively and welcome visitor. Jeff is a crack- 
ing good packinghouse man, and allround 
good fellow. Likes the game, knows it, and 
plays fair. 

James F. Fay, otherwise “Jim,” was on 
deck, ready for anything from buying pea- 
nuts to starting a riot. He did not do any- 
thing desprit, however, much as he may have 
desired to. 

Frank J. Brennan, Brennan Bros. live 
stock buyer, and Charles A, Murphy, broker, 
came in Monday afternoon in time for the 
meeting and to get reservations for the 
smoker. Oh, you gurrls! 

G. L. Jonas, of Bechstein & Co., came in 
with his old pleasant smile and unassuming 
manner. Different men have different 
methods of mixing. G. L.’s is an easy, quiet 
one, but none the less effective. 

E. W. Bromilow, sales manager of the Con- 
tinental Can Company, was a conspicuous 
figure at the convention; could not very well 
miss seeing him. Jim Ham as a sartorial 
sensation has nothing on E. W.; nor other- 
wise. 

H. F. Norris, manager of J. R. Poole & 
Company’s New York office, arrived and 
brought Papa Poole with him. Both well 
known here and welcome, and that means a 
whole lot in business. Norris is a high-pres- 
sure boy. 

James Craig, Jr., Lyman J. Craig and 
Robert Shiell, of Parker, Webb & Company, 
Detroit, Mich., think enough of the associa- 
tion matters to attend regularly. They en- 
joy everything connected, as well as the busi- 
ness end of it. 

The West Carrollton Parchment Paper 
Company, Dayton, Ohio, was represented by 
Charles Christman, a reg’lar parchment paper 
bug; parchment paper and waxed paper can 
be used for anything, even unto living on it. 
He does, he says. 

Louis A. Kramer. the Allbright-Nell Com- 
pany’s sales engineer (that means he sells 
vou a machine, sets it up and starts it off, 
with orders to operate forever and ever— 
amen, at top notch efficiency, and Mr. Ma- 
chine does). Louis has been doing this a 
long time, and nary a rig has reniged on 
him yet. 
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FE. Kemper Carter and R. F, Trumbull rep- 
resented Sarco, the great Sarco. 

Ferdinand Dryfus blew in from La Fayette, 
Ind., and took his place in the procession. 

With Matt Parker came a couple more of 
the real McKies, C. H. Jacoby and A. E. 
Parker. 

Robert C. Fearman represented the old-time 
concern of F. W. Fearman, Ltd., Hamilton, 
Ontario. 

_ Frank Boyd, of Zanesville, is still on the 
job, same as for the last forty years. He 
don’t look it, but he is. 

Charles E. Herrick, the capable general 
manager of the Brennan Packing Company, 
was strictly on the job. 

F. Boyd, Zanesville, Ohio, Zanesville Pro- 
vision Company, was in the company of Mrs. 
Boyd, and happy and proud of it. 

G. H, Nuekolls, Nuckolls Packing Company, 
Pueblo, Colo., came all the way to Chicago 
just to be there. That’s the spirit. 

C. A. Buehler, of the John Hoffman Pack- 
ing Company, Cincinnati, as dapper as ever, 
only more so, says pigs is pigs these days. 


Jacob Gerst, of St. Louis, doesn’t weigh 
au ounce more or less than he did a year 





kK. S, LA BART 
(Morris & Co., 
Chairman Convention Press Committee. 


Chicago, Ill.) 


ago. Nor even two ounces. He drinks blood. 

Richard T. Keefe, Henneberry & Keefe, 
Arkansas City, Kan., was heartily weleomed. 
Dick is an old Chicago boy and very pop- 
ular. 

George Zeller, Jr., Cincinnati, Ohio, was 
there ‘doing the honors for the George 
Zehler Provision Company. Ray fer Cincin- 
nitti! 


J. R. Kiewell, Fergus Packing Company, 
Fergus Falls, Minn., was amongst those 


present, taking in the whole works from soup 
to cigars. 

Charles V. Eades, formerly sales manager 
of Sareo, Chicago, attended. Mr. Eades will 
vo into a similar business, with headquarters 
in New York. 

The Sullivan Packing Company, Detroit, 
was represented by William D. Flannigan, 
superintendent; Daniel Brill, treasurer, both 
city broke and good representatives. 

George W. Kalbitzer, of the C. Kalbitzer 
Packing Company, Wheeling, W. Va., is an- 
other worth-while guy. Several of us en- 
joyed Sunday evening prayer meeting with 
him. 

The Cincinnati Abattoir Company, aside 
from the “Grand Old Man,” sent F. B. Ed- 
mands, C, R. Sweet and Joseph Ryan, all real 
vuys. They've gotta be, to travel with the 
General! 
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Oh, yes! 
Frank. 

Oliver Wynne, from Norfolk, Va., sah. All 
the courtliness of the old Southern school is 
his, hence his capacity for making and keep- 
ing friends. 

Fred Pfund, of Philadelphia, is a “steady,” 
and grows more keenly interested every year 
in the doings of his association, which is as 
it should be. 

Howard .R. Smith, of Jones & Lamb Com- 
pany, Baltimore, Md., needs no introduction. 
Every one knows Howard. Same to Sal 


Frank G. McClure. Same old 


Greenwald, Greenwald Packing Company, 
Baltimore. 
Charles H. Ogden, Pittsburgh Provision 


and Packing Company, attended as always. 
Mr. Ogden’s a good old reliable, and we are 
all glad to meet him any time, anywhere, 
anyhow. Wouldn’t be a convention without 
him. 

Gus. Bischoff, Sr., and Jr., and <Al., were 
all on the job, and needless to say, thoroughly 
so. “Thorough” is the Bischoff trade mark. 
You all remember the St. Louis convention ? 
Well, that was a sample of Bischoff thorough- 
ness. 

Joe Taylor, alias Jovial Joe, from Pitts- 
burgh, blew in as breezy as ever, hands out- 
stretched and welcoming smiles on all sides. 
It’s easy telling when a guy is popular, even 
if he does come from the town that musses 
up one’s collar. 

J. Himmelsbach, the consulting engineer 
from New York, was an early visitor at 
headquarters. He’s a little man physically, 
but the biggest kind mentally, and if brains 
counted for size, big Jess Willard would be 
a puling infant. 

Lorenz Newhoff, Nashville, Tennu., was on 
the go all day, every day. That’s why his 
business is on the map, and still growing. 

Howard Smith must not throw balloons at 
ladies on skates, or with skates on, or off 


Don’t you know, Howard, that a_ balloon 
sometimes means a broken leg? It’s too 


late in life for you to pay hospital bills. 
Go on home with Joe and Will; you’re safer 
there. 


A. T. Powers, formerly with the Chicago 
Mill and Lumber Company, was a. visitor. 


He has branched out for himself, calling his 
new business the 4 One Box Ageney, manu- 


facturing wire-bound boxes at No. 707 
Widener Building, Philadelphia. He is well 
known to the trade. . 

In Baltimore, the city that was made 


famous by Will Schluderberg, a brass band 
will doubtless be waiting to welcome the 
wanderer home. His absence upsets things 
in the Mayor’s and District Attorney’s 
offices, and they telegraph him hourly: 
“Come home, Will, we want yer.” 

The Cineinnati Union Stock Yard Company 
came to town in charge of F. B. Edmands, 
treasurer and general manager, whose 
valued opinion on feminine pulchritude will 
be anxiously sought by the Cincinnati 
chicks and ducks in future. He never makes 
mistakes on shapes, weights, colors or sizes. 

That prince of good fellows, Joe Kurdle, 
of Maryland, is just as quiet and reserved 
in Chicago as when at his own desk. But 
there’s not much that escapes him, from a 
shapely skater to a corn-fed chicken or a 
cream-fed hog. He took dad’s place this 
year, and was heartily weleomed as a “good 
fellow.” 

The Edwin C. Price Company, the big Chi- 
cago dealers in woodenware, packinghouse 
and creamery supplies, at No. 1822-1826 South 
Clark Street, Chicago, are the sole repre- 
sentatives in the West of the Moro Service 
Company, and had an immensely attractive 
display at the convention. Mr. Price is well 
known in the packinghouse trade all over 
the United States. 

He is 14 years old, weighs 218 pounds, is 
6 foot tall, has a 44 chest and a 33 waist 
line. Some kid, that of John M. Danahy’s. 
John must be very careful how he speaks to 
this dainty child, who heads a wild football 
rush with all the grace of a locomotive, and 
does almost as much damage. Big as dad is, 
son is perfectly competent to give a good 
account of himself. Mr. Danahy has good 
reason to be proud of his boy. 
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Charles Gloekler, of Pittsburgh, is always 
a good conventioncr Although not feeling 
as well as usual, he would not stay away, 
knowing the importance of this gathering. 
His friends are almost as numerous in Chi- 
cago as in his home town. 

Leon Dashew, the only one of his~ kind 
who eats, sleeps and drinks business, was 
very much on the job. His fame as an at- 
torney is growing rapidly, and his name is 
familiar to every prominent judge, politician 
and financial embarrassed meat man in the 
country. 

Joseph Conron, of New York, the poultry 
king, debonair and nonchalant as ever, only 
more so, breezed in from New York, killing 
two birds with one stone, or rather visit. 
The A. M. P. A. and the poultry convention 
His Vandyke is worn at the same aggressive 
angle as ever. 

Gettin’ crazier 


the time. 


crazier all 


and 





HOTEL MORRISON, CHICAGO, 
Where the Convention Was Held. 
Cannot think of anything but Hermon 


Fleming’s masterpiece, “The French-Canuck’s 
Skunk.” So, good night! 


pea: eee 
GOOD MEAT WASTED ON HIDES. 

According to reports received by the meat- 
marketing specialists of the Bureau of Mar- 
kets, United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, a Washington dealer states that nine 
steer hides purchased by him carried seventy 
nine pounds of waste meat. A Detroit dealer 
reports that an of six pounds of 
waste meat was found on forty cow and steer 
hides received at his plant, and that in ten 
days his men scraped 2,177 pounds of waste 
from 
grade meat to about 5,000 people for one day. 

Faulty butchering, in addition to causing a 
loss of the food value of meat which is 
wasted, results in a considerable loss of edible 


average 


meat hides, or enough to supply low- 


fats which remain on the hides. 
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The Roll of Honor 


It would be impossible to register here the 
names of everyone present at this, the larg- 
est convention in the history of the Associa- 
There were more than 700 who en- 
rolled, but many did not reach the registra- 
tion headquarters, and others came in late 
after the registration had been closed. 

In the more or less hurried copying of 
the registration cards 
errers are bound to occur. If your name is 
mis-spelled, blame that elegant bank signa- 
ture of yours, not the poor, overworked regis- 
tration clerks. The list is as follows: 


Howard R. Smith, Jones & Lamb Co., Bal- 
timore, Md. 

F. E. Edmands, Cincinnati Abattoir Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

G. H. Nuckolls, Nuckolls Pkg. Co., Pueblo, 
Colo. 

Solomon Greenwald, Greenwald Pkg. Co., 
Baltimore, Md. 

J. Fred Shafer, Jacob C. Shafer Co., Balti- 
more, Md. 

Chas. F. Sucher, Chas. Sucher Pkg. Co., 
Dayton, Ohio. 

Anton Stolle, Anton Stolie Sons, Richmon4, 
Ind. 

Gaus Yunker, Pearl Pkg. Co., Madison, Ind. 

Dr. S. FE. Bennett, U. S. Standard Serum 
Co., Chicago, Il. 

Chas. E. Roth, The John C. Roth Pkg. Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

i. A. Reineman, Fried & Reineman Pkg. 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


tion. 


names from some 


F. W. Pfordt, Morris & Company, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. ' 
John Anderson, Pittsburgh Provision & 


kg. Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

F. L. Garrison, Fostoria Provision Co., Fos- 
toria, Ohio. 

John W. 
Chieago, Tl. 

J. H. Murphy, Chas. G. 
Md. 

Barney L. Kohn, Guggenheim Bros., Chi- 
cago, TIL. 

Albert R. Worm, Worm & Co., Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

R. ©. Theurer, Theurer Norton 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

W. B. Smith, Theurer 
(« . Clevelana, Ohio. 

Chas. E. Herrick, 
cago, TL 

Harvey J. Renn, Geo. Wagner & Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Chas. H. Ogden, Pittsburgh Provision & 
Pkg. Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Walter E. Reineman, Fried & Reineman 
Pkg. Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. : 

(. Burns, Coral Melting Co., Chicago, [ll. 

R. G. Eldredge, J. S. Hoffman Co., Chi- 
cago, TI. 

J. J. Zahler, J. S. Hoffman Co., Chicago, TI. 


Hall, Cross, Roy & Saunders, 


Kriel, Baltimore, 


Provision 
Norton Provision 


Brennan Pkg. Co.. Chi- 


H. F. Norris, J. R. Poole Co., New York, 
N. Y. 

J. R. Poole, J. R. Poole Co., Boston, Mass. 

J. S. Hoffman, J. S. Hoffman Co., Chicago, 


Il. 

Arthur Ohlhausen, J. S. Hoffman Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

David C. Zellner, Oppenheimer Casing Co., 
New York, N. Y. 

Harry D. Oppenheimer, Oppenheimer Cas- 
ing Co., Chicago, Il. 

Max Marx, Oppenheimer Casing Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Dr. Burton R. Rogers, Tuberculosis Expert, 
St. Joseph, Mo. . 

Harry I. Hoffman, J. S. Hoffman Co., Chi- 
cago, Til. 

E. M. Jaffe, Oppenheimer Casing Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Martin Hirsch, Oppenheimer Casing Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Ludwig Fleischdracker, Oppenheimer Cas- 
.ing Co., Chicago, Tl. 

Robert S. Redfield, Chicago, Ill. 

Albert T. Rohe, Rohe & Brother, 
York, N. Y. 

M. R. Murphy, Cudahy Pkg. Co., Omaha, 
Neb. 


New 
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Edwin J. Ward, United Cork Companies, 
Chicago, Il. 

Henry Reed, C. H. Reed’s Sons, New York, 
me 


Sam Stretch, Van Loan & Co., New York, 
N. Y 

Arthur Dyer, New York City, New York, 
Max J. Salzman, S. Oppenheimer & Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Walter G. Waring, Chicago, Ill. 

Anton A. Anth, N. Anth Provision Co., 
Washington, D. C. 

Harry D. Friedlander, S. Oppenheimer & 
Co., Chicago, Til. 

Ray P. Robson, Heekin Can Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

Al. Bischoff, St. Louis Independent 
Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Gustav Bischoff, St. 
Pkg. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

R. G. Rasmusson, The 
Urbana, Ohio. 

Harry Lee Sparks, Kenneth, Tippett & Co., 
Fast St. Louis, II. 

P. W. Jones, Jones Dairy Farm, Fort At- 
kinson, Wis. 

Chas. H. Hanson, Thomson & 
Co., Chicago, Il. 

Joseph Ryan, Cincinnati Abattoir Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

Ferdinand Dryfus, Dryfus Packing & Prov. 
Co., LaFayette, Ind. 

J. A. Wiederstein, John Hoffman Sons Co. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Geo. Zehler, Jr., Geo. Zehler Provision Co., 
Cineinnati, Ohio. 

E. W. Penley, Auburn, Me. 


Pkg. 
Louis Independent 


Urbana Pkg. Co., 


Taylor Spice 


Wm. G. Joyce, J. R. Poole Co., Boston, 
Mass. 

E. C. Merritt, Indianapolis Abattoir Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


C. R. Sweet, Cincinnati Abattoir Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

John J. Dupps, Sr., The Cincinnati Butch- 
ers’ Supply Co., Cincinnati. Ohio. 

Chas. A. Schwing, Cincinnati Butcher Sup- 
ply Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

A. R. Michel, Cincinnati Butchers’ Supply 
Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Osear C. Schmidt, Cincinnati Butchers’ Sup- 
ply Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Chas. S. Hughes, Hughes Curry Pkg. Co., 
Anderson, Ind. 

J. W. Murphy, Omaha, Neb. 

C. H. Jacoby, M. K. Parker & Co., Chicago, 
Hl. 

A. E. Parker, M. K. Parker & Co., Chicago, 
Hl. 

M. K. Parker, M. K. Parker & Co., Chi- 
cago, TIL. 

Otto Blaurock, Western Packing & Prov. 
Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Geo. Grieshaber, Cincinnati Butchers’ Sup- 
ply Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

A. P. Rannay, Ohio Provision Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. ; 

J. B. MeCrea, Ohio Provision Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Joe Ilg, Grand Trunk Ry. System, Chicago, 
Ti. 

Oliver Wynne, Norfolk, Va. 

Geo. A. Schmidt, Otto Stahl, 
Youu; N. ¥. 

Hermon A. Fleming, Boston, Mass. 

J. H. Klise, National Box Co., Chicago, Il. 

Fred P. Hart, F. A. Hart & Co., Chicago, Ill. 

L. A. Kramer, Allbright-Nell Co., Chicago, 
Hl. 

Frank Boyd, The New Zanesville Provision 
Co., Zanesville, Ohio. 

Geo. Blumenstock, The 
Reid Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

J. Theurer, Theurer Norton Provision Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Chas. Rohe, Rohe & Brother, New York, 
X.Y 


Ine., New 


Blumenstock & 


ye 
Geo. M. Kablitzer, The C. Kablitzer Pkg. 
Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 
Herman C. Zaun, New York, N. Y. 
A. T. Pratt, Paterson Parchment Paper Co., 
Passaic, N. J. 
Jeff T. Gibbons, Wheeling, W. Va. 
-_ . R. Logwood, The Brecht Co., St. Louis, 
0. 
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H. C. Woodruff, The Brecht Co., New York, 
je. 

Fred R. Burrows, The G. H. Hammond Co., 
Chicago, Tl 

A. W. Gaddum, The Brecht Co., St. Louis, 
Mo. 

W. H. Sweet, Cincinnati Butchers’ Supply 
Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Asa A. Davidson, The Davidson Com. Co., 
Chicago, Tl. 

O. S. Lewis, The Harpster Com. Co., To- 
ledo, Ohio. 

Wm. F. Brunner, Paterson Parchment Pa- 
per Co., Passaic, N. J. 

F. A. Hart, F. A. Hart & Co., Chicago, Il. 

Tom Dunderdale, The National Provisioner, 
Chicago, Il. 

John Fuhman, Fuhman & Foster, Chicago, 
Ml. 

Leon Alexandre, The National Provisioner, 
New York, N. Y. : 

R. W. Shannon, Morris & Company, New 
York, N. Y. 

Geo. Kern, Jr., George Kern, Inc., 
York, N. Y. 

L. E. Deming, V. P. St. Louis Independent 
Pkg. Co., St Louis, Mo. 

Edgar T. Adler, San Francisco Salt Retin- 
ing Co., San Francisco, Cal. 

W. Hadley, East Side Packing Co., East 
St. Louis, Til. 

Jos. P. Funk, Jos. P. Funk Co., St. Louis, 
Mo. 

Gustav Bischoff, Jr., St. Louis Independent 
Pkg. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

C. E. Stillman, Susquehanna & N. Y. R. R., 
New York, N. Y. 


New 


W. C. Mitchell, Central Leather Co., New 
York, N. Y. 
M. E. Greenwald, Moog & Greenwald, Chi- 


cago, Tl. 

H. V. Zang, Toledo, Ohio. 

S. W. Baldwin, United Cork Companies, 
Chicago, Tl. 

J. J. P. Langton, Langton Brokerage Co.. 
St. Louis, Mo. 

A. Watson’ Armour, Armour & Company, 
Chicago, Tl. 

Fred H. Emmert, Landers & Emmert, East 
St. Louis, Tl. 

W. W. Sherman, Swift & Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

J. F. Smith, Swift & Company, Chicago, Tl. 

Gen. Michael Ryan; Cincinnati Abattoir. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

G. C. Shepard, Cudahy Pkg. Co., Chicago, 
Til. 

E. L. 
cago, TIL. 

Philip D. Armour, Armour & Company, 
Chicago, Til. 

W. P. Saunders, Cross, Roy & Saunders, 
Chicago, Til. 

Otto Schenk, F. Schenk & Sons Co., Wheel- 
ing, W. Va. 

E. T. Cash, E. T. Cash & Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Laurance H. Armour, Armour & Company, 
Chicago, Til. 

F. A. Harrington, B. Heller & Co., Chicago, 
Til. 

A. D. Bressler, The Cleveland Abattoir Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

A. C. Russi, The F. C. Stedman Co., Athens, 
Ohio. 

a J. Murphy, Swift & Company, Chicago, 
Nil. 

John M. Peterson, Wolf, Sayer & Heller, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Henry Sartorius, Sartorius Provision Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Geo. B. Robbins, Armour & Company, Chi- 
eago, Ill. 

L. A. Engel, Sartorius Provision Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

S. J. Schwenger, The Schwenger Klein Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Edward P. Martin, Armour & Company, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Arthur Malling, The Schwenger Klein (Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

H. J. Willwirth, The J. B. Ford Co., Wyan- 
dotte, Mich. 

Louis Levey, The J. B. Ford Co., Wyan- 
dotte, Mich. 


Roy, Cross, Roy & Saunders, Chi- 
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H. H. Kamsler, Armour & Company, Chi- 
cago, Ti. 


Fred Krey, Krey Packing Co., St. Louis, 
Mo. 
Geo. L. Heil, Heil Packing Co., St. Louis, 


Mo. 


E. H. Astin, Magnolia Cotton Oil Co., Hous- 
ton, Tex. 


B. D. Cash, Magnolia Cotton Oil Co., Hous- 
ton, Tex. 


M. G. Middaugh, Swift & Company, Chi- 
cago, Til. 

G. W. Williams, Salt Dealer, Chicago, Il. 

S. M. Kinter, Dunlevy Packing Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


Sam Martin, Morris & Company, Chicago, 
Ill. 
Chas. A. Gloekler, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
S. §S. Jensen, Ogden Packing & Provision 
Co., Ogden, Utah. 


Jernard Gloekler Co... 


F. M. Moffat, Gunns, Limited, Toronto, 
Canada. 
F. W. Mehlhop, Swift & Company, Chi- 


cago, Il. 

R. C. Crawford, R. C. Crawford & Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Robert E. Vissman, CC. F 
Louisville, Ky. 

Richard H. Wyman, Official 
Convention, Chicago, Il. 

E. M. Loeser, Wolf, Sayer & Heller, Chi- 
cago, Il. 

R. C. McManus, Swift & Company, Chi 
eago, Ill. 


. Vissman & Co., 


Reporter ot 


Isaac S. Powers, Home Pkg. Co., Terre 
Haute, Ind. 
Geo. Helgemeier, Home Pkg. Co.. Terre 


Haute, Ind. 

Fred Begg, Jacksonville Pkg. Co., 
ville, Til. 

R. Moir, Swift & Company, Chicago, III. 

Geo. J. Orear, Jacksonville Pkg. Co., Jack 
sonville, Tl. 

John M. Danahy, The Danahy Pkg. Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Owen B. Lyon, Morris & 
cago, Ill. 

F. C. Vogelbach, M. R. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

J. Fresch, The John Hoffman Pkg. Co.. Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

C. E. Moore, Swift & Company, Chicago, III. 

Chas. A. Buehler, Jr.. The John Hoffmann 
Pkg. Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Chas. A. Buehler, The John Hoffmann Pke 
Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Robt. J. Colina, Hammond 
Detroit, Mich. 

H. R. Park, Morris & Company, Chicago, III. 

Leo. Blum, The Butchers Pkg. Co., Cinein 
nati, Ohio. 

Nicholas J. Janson, Dryfus Pkg. & Pur. Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
- C. Jacobs, Armour & Company, Chicago, 
Hl. 

Henry Hoenigsberger, Western Sausage & 
Provision Co., New York, N. Y. 

O. J. Mueller, Butcher’s & Packer's Ga- 
zette, St. Louis, Mo. 

Jacob Gent, Gent Bros. Meat Co., St. Louis, 


Jaeksonu 


Company. Chi- 


Crawford & Co., 


Standish Co.. 


0. 
O. G. Miller, Swift & Company, Chicago, III. 
— J. Binz, Heil Packing Co., St. Louis. 
0. 

C. R. Hildebrandt, The Hildebrandt Provi- 
sion Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Joseph J. Naegele, The A. Habermann Pro- 
vision Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

T. A. McNaughton, Cudahy Packing Co., 
Chicago, IIl. 

M. T. Morgan, Lake Erie Provision Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

James Craig, Jr., Parker, Webb & Co., De- 
troit, Mich. 

Lyman J. Craig, Parker, Webb & Co., De- 
troit, Mich. 

F, Edson White, Armour & Company, Chi- 
eago, Ill. 

Harry G. Davy, 
Mass. 

Robert Shiell, Parker, Webb & Co., Detroit. 
Mich. 

N. R. Meyer, The H. H. Meyer Pkg. Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


P. G. Gray Co., Boston, 
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R. A. Meyer, The H. H. Meyer Pkg. Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

H. M. Bishof, Bishof-Bullen & Holmes, De- 
troit, Mich. 

D. Brill, 
Mich. ; 

Glen G. McKnight, Morris & Company, Chi- 
eago, Til. 

W. D. Flanigan, Sullivan Packing Co., De- 
troit, Mich. 

W. H. Gehrmann, 
Davenport, Ia. 

H. McDowell, Swift & Company, Chicago, 
Tl. 

W. H. Allerdice, Indianapolis Abattoir Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

W. B. Hawkes, The Brecht Co., St. Lonis. 
Mo. 


Sullivan Packing Co., Detroit, 


Kohrs Packing Co., 


JAMES R. HITIS 
(Swift & Co., 
Chairman Registration Committee. 


Chicago) 


Archer C. Sinclair, Vice-Pres. T. M. 
clair & Co., Ltd., Cedar Rapids, Ia. 
W. C. Potter, Swift & Company, Chicago, 


Sin- 


Til. 
J. M. Quirk, B. Heller & Co., Chicago, Ill. 
David J. Ershowsky, S. Ershowsky & Sons, 

New York, N. Y. 

F. M. de Beers, Swenson Evaporator Co., 

Chicago, Ill. 

A. U. Ruf, Cudahy Pkg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 

John Wissmath, St. Louis, Mo. 

Emil Sieloff, St. Louis, Mo. 

Jno. G. Hormel, Geo. A. Hormel & Co., Aus- 
tin, Minn. 

R. W. E. Decker, Jacob E. Decker & Sons, 

Mason City, Ia. 

Arthur Meeker, Armour & Company, Chi- 

cago, Ill. 

C. A. Schell, C. A. Schell Provision Co., 

Akron, Ohio. 

Joseph F. Deibel, Columbus Packing Co., 

Columbus, Ohio. 
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L. R. Rosenfeld, Chicago, Ll. 
Harry P. Hale, H. P. Hale Co., Boston, 
Mass. 


E. D. Speer, Morris & Company, Chicago, 
Til. 

J. T. Taylor, J. T. Taylor Brokerage Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

W. J. Luer, Luer Bros. Pkg. & Ice Co., 
Alton, Il. 

August J. Luer, Jr., Luer Bros. Pkg. & Ice 
Co., Alton, Ill. 

Fred L. Wilson, 
Peoria, Ill. 

KE. J. Poirat, Morris & Company, Chicago, 
Hl. 

Fred Hemig, Wilson Provision Co., Peoria, 
Til. 

R. F. Bonton, John Chatillon & Sons, New 
York, MN. 2. 

F. R. Hedrick, K. C. Stock Yard Co., Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 

A. Nelson, Swift & Company, Chicago, Ill. 

W. L. Greyson, W. L. Greyson & Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

P. A. Jacobson, Interstate Pkg. Co., Win- 
ona, Minn. 

R. Huggins, W. C. 
port, Ind. 

Jacob Beiswanger, D. B. Martin Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

John J. Felin, John J. Felin & Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Lee Wilson, Morris & Company, Chicago, 
Tl. 

Thomas Dormer, John J. Felin & Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

W. T. Riley, Philadelphia, Pa. 

EK. S. Kessling, Morris & Company, Chi- 
cago, II. : 

Walter W. Clark, Wilson & Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Osear J. 
Decatur, Il. 

Ek. H. Brodhay, Wolf, Sayer & Heller, Chi- 
cago, Til. 

Charles E. 
Chicago, Ill. 

“James F. Fay, Boston, Mass. 

H. L. Harris, Pacific Coast Borax Co., New 
York, N. Y. 

Edward 8. 
Chicago, Hl. 
Wm. Bays, Federal Trade Co., Washington, 


Wilson Provision Co., 


Routh & Co., Logans- 


Danzeisen, Danzeisen Pkg. Co., 


Herbert, Wilson & Company, 


LaBart, Morris & Company, 


dD. < 
Milton Goldberg, Hugo Wild & Co., Chi- 
cago, Tl. 

Geo. W. Beman, Simons Day & Co., Chi- 
cago, Tl. 

Harry Levi, Hugo Wild Co., Chicago, TIl. 
R. C. Newton, Swift & Company, Chicago, 
Hl. 

D). P. Cosgrove, Sterne Son Co., Chicago, Il. 

Wm. H. Knehans, Packers’ Architectural & 
Engineering Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Frank G. McClure, Hartford City Paper 
Co., Chicago, Il. 
L. Heymann, Morris & Company, Chicago, 
Til. 

L. C. Hoopman, Equity Co-operative Pkg. 
Co., Fargo, N. D. 

J. R. Kiewell, Fergus Packing Co., Fergus 
Falls, Minn. 

R. F. Trumbull, Standard Asphalt & Ref. 
Co., Chicago, Tl. 

Geo. Monarque, Morris & Company, Chi- 
eago, Ill. 

Ewing Hymers, National Ammonia Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 
W. C. Edgar, Bartlett Frazier Co., Chicago, 
Nl. 

C. H. Shedd, Swift & Company, Chicago, Ill. 

John J. Mulville, Bartlett Frazier Co., Chi- 
eago, Il. 

A. F. Taylor, Taylor Bros., Chicago, II]. 

J. L. Taylor, Taylor Bros., Chicago, III. 

W. H. Salisbury, Morris & Company, Chi- 
cago, TIl. 
' E. F. Rath, The Rath Packing Co., Water- 
00, Ta. 

J. W. Rath, The Rath Packing Co., Water- 
loo, Ta. 

Chas. F. Kamroth, Spokane, Wash. 

W. G. Dickinson, W. L. Kirk, Chicago, Ill. 

J. B. Ziegler, J. B. Ziegler & Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
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Paul T. Aldrich, Editor, The National Pro- 
visioner, New. York, N. Y. 

A. J. Hunt, A. J. Hunt & Co., Boston, Mass. 

D>. F. O’Brien, Morris & Company, Chi- 
cago, UL. 

(. O. Corwin, Irving National Bank, New 
York, N. Y. 

Cc. E. Eells, Manhattan Refrigerating Co., 
New York, N. Y. 

W. F. Scheck, Swift & Company, Chicago, 
Ih. 

E. Kemper Carter, Standard Asphalt & Re- 
fining Co., Chicago, Il. 

Sidney E. Simon, John C. Roth Pkg. Co., 
Cineinnati, Ohio. 

D. I. N. Bingham, Morris & Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

H. E. Taylor, Taylor Bros., Chicago, III. 

R. L. Neely, Taylor Bros., Chicago, Ill. 

Wm. P. Williams, Pittsburgh Provision & 
Packing Co., Chicago, Il. 

A. A. Morse, Johnson-Morse 
Wheeling, W. Va. 

I. A. Newman, Morris & Company, Chi- 
cago, Tl. 

P. S. Arthur, Arthur Brokerage Co., New 
York, N. Y. 

M. P. Kelly, M. P. Kelly & Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Cc. W. Paterson, Wilson & Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

K. F. Pfund, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Edward del Strother, W. A. Hazard & Co., 
Chicago, Il. 

E. B. Kitzinger, Wilson & Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Wade E. 
cago, Tl. 

L. R. Rosenfeld, Bechstein Co., Chicago, Il. 

J. A. Greenlee, Edwin C. Price Co., Chicago, 


Can Co., 


Utley, Sterne & Son Co., Chi 


a. P. 
Hl. 

Joe Bane, Kansas Citv, Kan. 

Ralph Ettlinger, M. Ettlinger & Co., 
York, N. Y. 

B. Hanek, Hanek Pkg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Moore, Morris & Company, Chicago, 


New 


S. H. Weil, Davidson & Weil, New York, 
1 # 

e. ca Sheppard, Morris & Co., Chieavo, Hl. 

August C. Fink, A. Fink & Sons, New 
ark, N. J. ° 

F. Oppenheimer, L. Oppenheimer, New 


York, N. Y. 
A. P. Anderson, 
London, England. 


British War Ministry, 


W. J. Russell, Jr.. Swift & Company, Chi- 
cago, Tl. 

Maurice Ettlinger, M. Ettlinger & Co., 
New York, N. Y. 


James P. McLean, 
London, England. 

Harold Eichelman, 
cago, Tl. 

S. Coad, Morris & Company, Chicago, TL 

Jake Miller, Chef & Steward, Chicago, Tl. 

A. Summerfeld, Oppenheimer Casing Co., 
Chicago, Tl. 

R. E. Jordan, Packers Mach. & Equipment 
Co., Chieago, Tl. 

M. C. A. Peacock, Swift & Company, Chi- 
cago, Ll. 

Joseph P. Gleason, Packers Mach. & Equip- 
ment Co., Chicago, Il. 

C. F. Mayer, Packers Mach. & 
Co., Chicago, Tl. 

J. Dee, Armour & Company, Chicago, Tl. 

J. Stirling, Sherman White Cold Storage, 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Walter H. Miller, 
cago, TIl. 

H. D. Oxley, W. A. Hazard & Co., Chicago, 
Ill. 

J. E. Wagner, Cudahy Pkg. Co., Chicago, Tl. 

Geo. E. Knapp, Wilson & Company, Chi- 
cago, Tl. 

Sidney Degginger, The Independent Butch- 
ers’ Supply Co., Chicago, Tl. 

Sigmund Frann, The Independent Butchers’ 
Supply Co., Chieago, TI. 

J. A. Hax, The Independent Butchers’ Sup- 
ply Co., Chicago, Tl. 
Jourdan, Jr., 
Chicago, Tl. 

J. Vollertsen, Morris & Company, Chicago, 
Hl. 

F. W. Waddell, Armour & Company, Chi- 
cago, Hl. 


British War Ministry, 


Robt. S. Redfield, Chi- 


Equipment 


Miller & Hart Co., Chi- 


Geo. Jourdan Packing Co., 
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Kred White, Chicago, I. 

doe Heyne, Arnold Bros., Chicago, Ll. 

G. E. Lettie, Arnold Bros., Chicago, Ll. 

H. W. Woodard, W. L. Gregson Co., Chi- 
cago, Il. 

R. A. Rightmire, Armour & Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Louis B. Bigelow, Morton Salt Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Chas. H. Sterne, Sterne & Son Co., Chi- 
cago, Il. 

R. W. Barnes, Chicago, Ill. 

C. D. Bertolet, Armour & Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Melvin F. Hirsch, Wilson & Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Louis H. Rettberg, Baltimore, Md. 

L. Doggett, L. Doggett Co., Chicago, Ill. 

D. D. Mackenzie, The Harris Abattoir Co., 
Toronto, Can. 

W. F. Colladay, Harris Abattoir Co., To- 
ronto, Can. 

Frank A. Wright, B. 
eago, Ill. 

fF. E. Aby, Morris & Company, Chicago, Ill. 

H. G. Edwards, American Can Co., Chi- 
cago, Til. 

Arthur V. 
cago, Tl. 

John J. Coyne, Worcester Salt Co., Chicago, 
Ill. 

C. W. 
phia, Pa. 

B. G. Lin, J. S. Hoffman Co., Chicago, Tl. 

F. W. Powers, Powers Regulator Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Albert E. 
Chicago, Il. 

W. H. Overman, Swift & Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Clarence L. Coleman, S. Oppenheimer & Co., 
Chieago, Ill. 

A. H. Froemming, Morris & Company, Chi- 
cago, Tl. 

A. Jonston, J. S. Hoffman Co., Chieago, Tl. 

M. L. Wolff, S. Oppenheimer & Co., Chi- 
cago, Tl. 

Leon Dashew, New York, N. Y. 

i. Hf. Frederick, Swift & Company, Chi- 
cago, Il. 

Geo, A. Brown, Walter R. Kirk, Chicago, TI. 

EK. C. Price, E. C. Price Co., Chicago, Tl. 

Chas. Bell, Swift & Company, Chicago, I. 

Osear G. Mayer, Osear F. Mayer & 
Chicago, Tl. 

Chas. A. 
gin, TIL. 

C. D. Monroe, Kerber Packing Co., Elgin, 
Hl. . 

A. E. 
cago, Ill. 

Sam Carter, Morris & Company, Chicago, 
Hl. 

Richard Smith, John E. Smith’s Sons Co., 
Bulfalo, N. Y. 

Geo. M. Wiedemer, John E. 
Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

I. J. Bath, Morris & Company, Chicago, 
Hl. 

Lorenz Nenhoff, Nenhoff Abattoir & 
Co., Nashville, Tenn. 

C. E. Field, Field & Co., Owensboro, Ky. 

R. W. Howes, Swift & Co., Chicago, Il. 

Fred G. Duffield, Jacob E. Decker & Sons, 
Mason City, Ta. 

J. A. MeCaughna, Harris Abattoir Co., To- 
ronto, 

F. S. Hayward, Swift & Company, Chicago, 
Il. 

J. V. Jamison, Jr., Jamison Cold Storage 
Door Co., Hagerstown, Md. 


Heller & Chi- 


Co., 


Crary, American Can Co., Chi- 


Payne, O’Neill & Payne, Philadel- 


Schad, Powers Regulator Co., 


Bros., 


Kerber, Kerber Packing Co., El- 


Cross, Cross, Roy & Saunders, Chi- 


Smith’s Sons 


Pkg. 


R. C. Johnson, Cudahy Packing Co., Chi- 
cago, TI. 
W. J. Richter, National Sanitary Service 


Co., Chicago, Il. 

R. B. Harbison, West 
ment Co., Dayton, Ohio. 

B. H. Herbert, Armour & Company, Chi- 
cago, Tl. 

Chas. Christman, West Carrollton 
ment Co., Dayton, Ohio. 

Geo. C. Daniels, Morris & Company, Chi- 
Cayo, Il. 

Henry Marx, Oppenheimer Casing Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


Carrollton Parch- 


Parch- 


C. E. Griffin, P. G. Gray Co., Boston, Mass. 
Wm. F. Schluderberg, Schluderberg & Son, 


Baltimore, Md. 
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Joseph Kurdle, The Thomas J. Kurdle Co., 
Baltimore, Md. 

J. M. Lee, Morris & Company, Chicago, Hl. 

A. L. Eberhart, G. A. Hormel & Co., Aus- 
tin, Minn. 

o Be 
Hl. 

F. E. Bechstein, Bechstein & Co., Chicago, 
Ill. 

F. J. Selbre, Morris & Company, Chicago, 
Il. 

D. M. Knights, National Box Co., Chicago, 
Hl. 

G. L. Jonas, Bechstein & Co., Chicago, Il. 

L. H. Lang, W. G. Agar & Co., New York, 
NM. ®. 

a. 
Hl. 

L. Bartel, New York, N. Y. 

Otto Besthoff, National Box Co., Chicago, 
Hl. 

A. D. Podeston, National Box Co., Chicago, 
Il. 

Edward Morris, Jr., Morris & Co., Chicago, 
Ill. 


H. L. 
Il. 

J. R. Hills, Swift & Company, Chicago, Ill. 

J. P. Drissen, National Box Company, Chi- 
cago, Il. 

W. J. 


cago, Til. 


Maclean, Bechstein & Co., Chicago, 


Higbie, Swift & Company, Chicago, 


Birgon, Peerless Packing Co., Chicago, 


Mullaley, American Can Co., Chi- 


Wm. F. Mueller, Oppenheimer Casing Co., 
Chicago, Tl. 

D. S. Jasper, Swift & Company, Chicago, 
Hl. 

Frank A. Louer, Oppenheimer Casing Co., 
Chicago, HL. 

J. H. Bing, Berth Levi & Co., Chicago, Ill. 

R. C. 
cago, Il. 

Henry Dummert, broker, Chicago, III. 

H. KE. Wieland, Continental Can Co., Chi- 
cago, Hl. 

M. C. Bastian, Arbogast & Bastian, Allen- 
town, Pa. 

Fred Adams, 
cago, Ill. \ 

James Brown, Armour & Company, Chi- 
cago, Hl. 

J. I. Russell, Wilson & Company, Chicago, 
Hl. 

G. W. Constantine, Omaha Pkg. Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

F. W. Pixley, Wilson & Company, Lansing, 
Mich. 

J. W. Housley, 
iil. ; 

J. E. Barstow, Armour & Company, Chi- 
cago, Hl. 

K. C. 
iil. 

A. E. Hayes, Hately Bros., Chicago, Il. 

Jno. Nymond, Chicago, Il. 


Johnson, Cudahy Packing Co., Chi- 


Fred C. Adams & Co.,. Chi- 


Omaha Pkg. Co., Chicago, 


Lester, F. A. Wait & Co., Chicago. 


W. C. McClaud, Zehner Bros. Pkg. Co., 
Toledo, Ohio. 

Fred Clarke, Boston, Mass. 

Benjamin Marland, Oppenheimer Casing 


Co., Chicago, Tl. 

Wm. J. Boniface, Oppenheimer Casing Co., 
Chicago, Il. 

Matthew J. 
Co., Chicago, Tl. 

Fred Fisher, 
Mo. 

B. F. Nell, The Allbright-Nell Co., Chicago, 
Hl. 

H. J. Berth Levi Co., Chicago, Il. 

Parkman Unwin, Omaha Packing Co., Chi- 
cago, Il. 

T. E. Williams, Morris & Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Louis Jourdan, Jourdan Packing Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Wm. Jourdan, Jourdan Packing Co., Chi- 
cago, Ml. 

W. P. Jones, Swift & Company, Chicago, 
Il. 

John F. Havens, The Hair Drying and 
Cleaning Process Company, Chicago, Ill. 
(Continued on page 158.) 


Miller, Oppenheimer Casing 


Fisher Meat Co., St. Louis, 
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FOOD CONTROL AND LICENSE PLAN 


Facts About Licenses and Trend of Meat Prices 


Administrator Hoover this week is- 
sued a lengthy official statement covering 
the entire food situation and the progress 
and effect of government regulation. Con- 
the plan, which includes 
packers, cottonseed products, manufacturers 
and dealers, warehousemen, etc., as outlined 


in the official statement in the last issue of 


Food 


cerning license 


the National Provisioner, this information is 
given: 
Must Apply for Licenses. 

Dealers in fundamental foodstuffs, who will 
be obliged to take out Federal licenses to do 
business after Nov. 1, the 
President’s proclamation issued Oct. 8, are 
required to make requisition at once for ap- 
plication forms without further notification 
by Federal These forms 
being issued upon request by the law depart- 
ment, United States Food 
Administration, Washington. 

All wholesalers, brokers, and commission 
men handling the foodstuffs specified in the 
President’s proclamation must be _ licensed, 


as indicated in 


authorities. are 


license division, 


without regard to the volume of their busi- 
ness.. Retailers, whose gross sales do not ex- 
ceed’ $100,000 per annum, are excepted by 
Congress, but this exemption does not apply 
to 


wholesale and retail business. 


wholesalers or to persons doing both a 
There 
exemptions 
set forth clearly in the proclamation. 

Every effort will be made by the Food Ad- 


are 


certain other minor classes of 


ministration to bring about economies in the 
retail trade, and a special appeal will be 
made to the class of patrons who telephone 
small delivery 
service and credit. it was 
said, worked a hardship on all consumers un- 
der the present system, as they increased 
overhead charges, which were spread over the 
entire trade and were not borne solely by 
the class of patrons demanding them. The 
representatives of the retail organizations at 
a meeting at Washington promised to co-op- 
erate in this effort, and the Food Administra- 


even orders and demand 


Such “luxuries,” 


tion believes much can be accomplished. 

Concerning the beef situation Mr. Hoover 
said: 

Beef Higher at Retail. 

“Beef already shows some tendency toward 
reduction in wholesale prices, but these have 
not been so far reflected in the prices quoted 
by the retailer. The price of beef at the 
packers’ door is 141% cents per pound, as com- 
pared with 16 cents in the month of July, 
while the average retail prices of round 
steak in 796 cities is 31 cents per pound, 
against 27 cents per pound in July, thus 
showing that retail increased 
while wholesale prices have decreased.” 

On the general situation Mr. Hoover had 
this to say: 

“The authority of the Food Administra- 
tion does not extend over combinations of 
growers and producers at one end of the 
chain, nor does it extend over the great ma- 
jority of retailers at the other end. The dis- 
tribution chain lying between, that is the 
warehouse, wholesalers, commission men, and 
manufacturers of the prime commodities, has 
required a great deal of study and develop- 
ment for its proper regulation, and these 
regulations are now coming into force. 


prices have 


“It is necessary, in order to secure a large 
production, to maintain fair and remunera- 
tive prices to the producers. While their ex- 
penses have increased during the past year, 
the prices demanded for certain commodities 
are not warranted. The intermediate 
handling trades to the retailer’s door are 
being placed under regulation; they are co- 
operating well with the Food Administra- 
tion, and speculation and profiteering are 
now generally a thing of the past. 

“The *retail situation is one of extreme 
difficulty, owing to the expensive methods of 
handling and the lack of authority to the ad- 
ministration to effect regulation, except to 
those doing a very large business. Confer- 
ences have been held in Washington during 
the last week with the representatives of the 
principal retailers’ associations in discussion 
of constructive methods of reducing costs, 
waste, and exorbitant charges in the trade. 

“The associations have undertaken to use 
their every endeavor to ameliorate prices. 
They need the co-operation of the consumers 
in reducing the number of deliveries, and 
their success in all measures will rest largely 
upon the support they receive from local au- 
thorities.” 


pa i? 
a 





USE OF STERILIZED MEATS. 


The Federal meat inspection authoricies 
have issued the following directions winch are 
to be the preparation and 
handling of meats which are passed by the 
Government for sterilization, lut 
Which could net have been used for edible pur- 


poses othewise : 


observed in use, 


inspectors 


Meats passed for sterilization may be used 
for the preparation of such meats and prod- 
ucts as canned meats, cooked 


sausages, or 


boiled meats, meat loaves and similar prod- 
ucts, provided that all parts of the meat are 
heated to a temperature not lower than 170 
degs. F. for a period of not less than 30> min- 
utes, and further, that the meat or product. is 
marked in accordance with bureau require- 
ments on the subject. 

The preparation of such meats may be car- 
ried cn in rooms or with equipment specially 
set apart for the purpose, or in rooms and 
with the equipment used for the preparation 
of other meats and products, but in the latter 
case only when other products of the same 
name or kind is not being prepared there. 

To illustrate, the 


ment may be used for making, say, bologna 


regular sausage equip- 
sausage, from meats passed for sterilization. 
but this may be done only when no sausage of 
a similar kind is being made or handled in 
the same room. The procedures or methods o% 
handling such meats and products must have 
the approval of the inspector in charge, and 





THE CONVENTION COVER 

Do you like the cover of this 
Convention Number of The Na- 
tional Provisioner? If you do, 
and want an artist’s proof of it 
in colors, let us know and we will 
send you one. This is for sub- 
scribers only. 
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shall maintain with certainty the identity of 
the product throughout. 

Casings containing sausage or other prod- 
ucts prepared in whole or in part from meat 
passed for sterilization will be required to be 
prominently and legibly marked with approved 
brands containing the statement “prepared 
from meat passed for sterilization,” this to 
apply irrespective of whether not the 
product is subsequently placed in a wrapper, 


or 


carton or other container. The number of 
brands should correspond to the number of 
inspection marks required under existing 


regulations. Primal parts, meat loaves and 
molded jellied products need not be branded 
with the sterilization statement when placed 
individually in wrappers or cartons, 

All wrappers, cartons, cans or other con- 
tainers or coverings in which are placed meat 
or meat food products prepared in whole or in 
part from meat passed for sterilization are 
required to bear the sterilization statement in 
direct connection with the name of the product. 

Labels, wrappers, cartons, imprints of 
brands, ete., should be submitted for approval 
following the previous approval of sketches 
as contemplated under the regulations. 

fo 


EXPORT OF FATS PERMITTED. 


A statement issued by the War Trade Board 





at Washington concerning application for the 
export of butter and other fats is as follows: 

“The West 
and a number of the nearby South American 


Indies, Central America, Mexico 


countries have been dependent on the United 
States for many years for their butter and 
lard, lard compounds, cottonseed oil and other 
edible The of the United 
States the has worked a 
hardship upon these countries, as the neces- 


entrance 
world 


fats. 
upon war 
sity of conserving our edible fats has resulted 
in a curtailment of the exportation of these 
commodities to the rest of the world. 

“The War Trade not to 
interfere with legitimate needs and is desirous 
that 
it announces that in certain special and neces- 


Board is anxious 


hecessary exports continue. Therefore, 
sury cases, for the countries mentioned above, 
in which large numbers of people have beer 
dependent on the American market for thei 
butter and other fats, export license will be 
granted when the evidence submitted with the 
applications so justifies. 

“In making this announcement the board 
wishes further to state that it will now con- 
sider first the original applications for licenses 
to export such edible fats, which had been re- 
fused, provided shippers reapply. 

“Exporters, therefore, are informed that they 
may reapply, giving particulars and dates of 
their first application, and be assured that 
such applications will be passed upon favor- 
the 
them is sufficient to justify the granting of 


ably whenever evidence submitted with 
license.” 
°, 


a 


FOOD SAVED BY CHICAGO CLUB 
Through systematic observance of the food 
pledge, a Chicago club is effecting savings of 
a ton of flour and two tons of meat monthly. 
with butter, eggs, 
milk, cream, lard and poultry. Portions in the 


large economies in sugar, 
dining room have been reduced to effect these 
Tuesday has been made a meatless 
Pork 
bacon have been eliminated as a garnish for 
other meats, and no veal, baby lamb, suckling 
Announce 
ments of food saving are published, together 
with a roll of honor of club members who 


savings. 
and 


day for members and employees. 


pig or squab poultry are served. 


have joined the armed forces of the nation. 
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PRACTICAL POINTS FOR THE TRADE 


[EDITOR’S NOTE.—Nothing but actual, 
inquiries are answered on this page of 
Points for the Trade.’’ The National Provisioner uses 
no ‘‘made-up’’ queries, with answers taken out of old, 
out-of-date books. The effort is made to take up and 
investigate each question as it comes in, and to an- 
swer it as thoroughly as time and space will permit, 
with a view to the special need of that particular 
inquirer. It must be remembered that the answering 
of these questions takes time, and that the space is 
necessarily limited, and the inquirers must not grow 
impatient if the publication of answers is delayed 
somewhat. It should also be remembered that packing 
house practice is constantly changing and improving, 
and that experts seldom agree, so that there is always 
room for honest difference of opinion. Readers are in- 
vited to criticise what appears here, as well as to 
ask questions. | 


bona fide 
“Practical 


—— 
DIGESTER TANKAGE AND ANIMAL 
FOODS. 


A subscriber in the South writes for infor- 
mation as follows: 

Editor The National Provisioner: 

Please give me some information about di- 
gester tankage. What is it and how is it 
made ? 

Digester tankage may be made from any 
tankage from edible tanks, such as “A” tal- 
low, prime tallow, prime steam lard, etc. 
Also, if so desired, residue from lard and oleo 
kettles may be used; any good edible mate- 
rial tankage, in fact. Cattle tankage, that 
is, “A,” prime tallow, etc., will as “digester” 
tankage, analyze around 60 per cent. protein, 
8 per cent. fat, and 6 per cent. phosphates. 
Ilog tankage as “digester” will analyze 
around 46 per cent. protein, 10 per cent. fat 
and 6 per cent. phosphates. 

Absolute cleanliness in every particular 
must be observed in the manufacture of these 
products, and quick manipulation is impera- 
tive; that is, the tankage should be handled 
hot, not the slightest decomposition or fer- 
mentation being allowed to exist from start 
io finish. All moisture and grease possible 
should be extracted from the tankage, after 
which it is dried, ground, screened through a 
12 mesh, and then thoroughly cooled off; 
then bagged (not large bags) and stored in 
a dry, well-aired room. The finished prod- 
uct must not be allowed to heat, and should 


go into consumption as quickly as possible. 

Reverting to raw material, the tankage 
from livers, lungs and similar material, 
tanked fresh and clean, may be used in the 
above-named tankage. Blood, dried, may 
also be added, and is rich in protein analyz- 
ing upwards of 85 per cent. 

As a flavoring agent a small amount of 
oil of fennel or aniseed may be used. An- 
other valuable addition is a small amount of 
flour of sulphur, which has a tendency toward 
the prevention of hog cholera and other dis- 
eases to which animals are subject, also a 
little boric acid as a preservative. 

Being a concentrated food, digester tank- 
age is mixed with other coarser and cheaper 
foods. Blood meal is a highly concentrated 
protein, as before stated, and is figured to 
have eight times the strength of a pound of 
corn, and five times the strength of a pound 
of wheat bran. It is also claimed that a tea- 
spoonful of blood meal in a calf’s food daily 
will not only build up surprisingly muscle 
and bone, but will prevent 
times fatal to young calves. 

The blood is cooked, not boiled, all the 
moisture extracted by means of hydraulic 
pressure and steam coils, then ground and 
screened through a 12 mesh. ° 

Cracklings— beef and hog — thoroughly 
pressed and ground to the size of a split pea 
and mixed with grain makes an excellent 
rapid fattening poultry food. Cracklings, 
however, today should be re-rendered under 
steam pressure, so that all the fat possible 
may be extracted, and then the residue mixed 
with the digester tankage material. (The 
naphtha or tetrachloride processes cannot be 
used in the extraction 
connection. ) 


“scours,” some- 


of grease in this 


3one for poultry food should be steam, 
not raw bone. This latter should be fed spar- 
ingly, not more than an ounce to each fowl 
twice a week, as an overdose results in di- 


gestive derangement and consequent lessened 
egg production and flesh gain. The steam 
bone should be either ground coarse or fine, 
thoroughly dried and free of grease. Being 
rich in phosphate of lime, it is invaluable in 
the process of egg shell and bone building, 
and should be placed in a clean place where 
it will be accessible at all times to the fowl. 

A good formula for poultry food is a low- 
grade component such as chaff, ground al- 
falfa, ete., 60 per cent.; cracklings, 20 per 
cent.; and ground steam bone, 20 per cent. 

It must be observed that all of the mate- 
rial must not be in a powdered form, and 
that in order to obtain this condition either 
the, ingredients separately or the mixture 
should be screened through a mesh of about 
20, whereas the largest particles must pass 
through an 8 mesh screen. 

As all tanks and kettles are settled with 
salt fairly generously, there is quite a little 
left in the tankage, considerable passing 
away with the tank water, of course. Hence 
in the process of grinding a little salt may 
be added to advantage in flavor and preserva- 
tion. 

There is no question as to the vast su- 
periority of an animal matter ration properly 
used over vegetable matter in fattening live- 
stock and poultry, and it is equally as eco- 
nomical. At the present-day high prices of 
fats and fertilizers it is necessary to extract 
all the grease possible, and also to use only 
such material in stock and poultry foods as 
will not bring a higher price otherwise. 
These foods, however, have increased in 
value with other products of high-priced live- 
stock, which fact must be considered. Costs 
also are to be taken into consideration. 

Meat meal may be made from fresh offal, 
such as lungs, melts, livers, guts, tendons, 
ete., rendered under 25 lbs. pressure for five 
hours; then pressed, dried, ground and 
screened, as before mentioned. 












efficiency. 


Chicago, III. 


Evaporator Auxiliaries 


We have devoted over a quarter of a 


century of close study to the relative importance of Piping, 
Condensers, Catchalls, Pumps, Fittings, Insulation, etc., and are in a position 
to offer invaluable service in this connection. We frequently find it necessary 
to design special apparatus to allow our evaporators to work at their normal 


We are always pleased to talk details. 


945 Monadnock Blk. 4 WENSON /HVAPORATOR (o; Cable Address 








Evaporator Chicago 
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- WHY BUY LIBERTY BONDS? 

The United States Government needs mone) 
to win the war, and there are only two ways 
in which it can be obtained. One way is te 
take in taxes half your income, half of your 
neighbor’s income, half of the income of every- 


body in the nation. 


The other way is by the 
selling of Government bonds, which, together 
with a slight proportion of war taxes, not 
enough to be a burden on you or others, will 
provide the necessary funds without hurting 
any one, 

The annual income of the American people 
is estimated at $35,000,000,000. Many bil- 
lions of this income go at once into the pay- 
ment of debts, interest on mortgages and for 


other purposes, so that business can go on. 





THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


The extraordinary war session of Congress 
has recently appropriated $21,000,000,000 for 
our first year of war. 

This means that more than half of the in- 
come of every individual in the nation would 
be needed if the money were raised through 
taxation alone. If half of your income were 
taken away in taxes there would be no money 
returned to you. 

Instead of taking in taxes one-half of the 
income of every one in the country the Gov- 
ernment decided to issue Liberty Bonds, and 
in doing so provided both the safest and most 
attractive investment ever offered to the citi- 
zens of any country at any time in the history 
of the world. 

When you purchase a Liberty Bond you 
not only help your Government win the war, 
but you make it unnecessary to increase taxes, 
as they would have to be increased if no bonds 
were issued. 

Liberty Bonds are a first mortgage on all 
the land and resources of the United States, 
on all the buildings and all the 
A single bond has all 
this wealth of the wealthiest nation in the 
world behind it, and it is offered to you for 
as little as $1 down on a $50 bond. Liberty 


Americans the greatest bargain 


railroads, 
wealth of the country. 


offers to all 


in the world—Liberty Bonds. 





% 
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COTTONSEED PRODUCTS 
CONTROL 


Under the proclamation issued by the Presi- 
dent with regard to the licensing of certain 
food commodities, all ginners, millers and re- 
finers of cottonseed will be required to take 
out a license. With a view to drafting the 
special rules applicable, it has 


by the United States Food 


been decided 
Administration to 
hold an open meeting of all interested parties. 


Recent arrangements were made by Presi- 


dent Fielding Wallace, of the Inter-State 
Cottonseed Crushers’ Association, through 


which each State appointed one representative 
authorized to act for the mills in his State. 
Mr. Wallace was asked to have these repre- 
sentatives meet at the office of the Food Ad- 
October 16. 
It was the desire of the Food Administra- 


ministration on Tuesday morning, 


tion that this meeting be a representative one 
of all parties concerned. Any individual or 
association was to be accorded a hearing, for 
it is felt that in this way the industry itself 
may best express its voice and co-operate to 
eliminate hoarding, speculation and other 
trade abuses. « 

It is not the intention to fix any price for 
cottonseed. Cotton does not come under the 


Food Administration law. But cottonseed 
crushers and refiners must have a license to do 
business and must abide by whatever regula- 
tions the Government sees fit to make. Brok- 
ers and traders also come under this rule. The 


lid is down. 
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GOING EAST! 


You have noticed the front cover of this 
Convention Number of The National Provi- 
sioner. Does the illustration have any sig- 
nificance for you, or is it nothing more than 
a pretty picture linking up the idea of the 
war with the packers’ convention? 

To us it is more than a pretty picture. 
No effort of the artist is needed to link up 
The 
cenvention is a part of the war programme, 
just as every other business gathering in 
America these days should be. 


the war and the packers’ convention. 


It was so 
planned, and it certainly came out that way. 

Every man connected with the meat pack- 
ing in the United States is a 
patriotic American. 


industry 
If there is one who does 
not answer to this description, he does not 
belong in the ranks of the American Meat 
Packers’ Certainly there 
no indication of the existence of even 


such individual at the Chicago meeting. 


Association. Was 


one 


It was the essence of patriotism through- 
out and, what is more to the point, purpose- 
ful patriotism. The patriot whose “bit” con- 
sists of nothing more than wearing the 
colors in his buttonhole, or printing the flag 
on his goods or at the head of his news- 
paper, isn’t much of a patriot. 

Bluff and noise will not win this war. Be- 
hind the fighting ranks is the army at home, 
without which the fighters could hardly win 
a single battle. Munitions are necessary, but 
they are useless without subsistence for the 
fighters. 

Here is where the American Meat 
ers’ Association has enrolled for the 
Meat is the soldier’s most vital food re- 
quirement. 


Pack- 

war. 
We can have “meatless days” 
at home, but there must be none among our 
boys at the front. The meat packing indus- 
try, represented by the American Meat Pack- 
ers’ Association, long ago put its total re- 
sources and its utmost energies at the dis- 
posal of the government for feeding the boys 
abroad and caring for the industrial army 
and the dependents at home. 

Meat packers were among the first to 
volunteer, and the government did not hesi- 
tate to enlist their brains and experience, 
as well as their material resources, in the 
The 
yellow newspapers may rail if they choose, 
and the pale, straw-colored press may phrase 
its food control talk to suit the educated 
taste of readers. The packers and the gov- 
ernment know the inside facts of meat in- 
dustry mobilization. 

We might have pictured the eagle on the 
front cover of this Convention Number of 
The National Provisioner carrying a side of 
The sym- 
mistaken, 
We think you catch the idea. The 
Chicago convention did! 


work of organizing to win the war. 


beef or a rack of hams or bacon. 
bolism of the cannon cannot be 
however. 
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TRADE GLEANINGS 


The Shenandoah Hog & Poultry Co., Dover, 
Del., has been incorporated with a capital stock 
of $25,000. 

The factory of the 
Weiland & Reis in Grand Rapids, Wis.. 
in operation, 


sausage new firm of 


is now 


The Hechler Packing & Refining Co., Rich- 
mond, Va., has been incorporated with a ecap- 
ital stock of $50,000. 

The capital stock of the Hominy Cotton Oil 
& Ice Co., Hominy, Okla., has been increased 
from $30,000 to $50,000, 

Meat Co.. of Fairview, Mont.. 


Schaefer, 


The Fairview 


has been 


incorporated by KF. M. 
Iloward Gardner and Len Gardner. 

2. Fk. Huth and J. B. Fulmer 
have incorporated the Norway Live Stock Co, 
Norway, S. C. Capital stock, $10,000. 


Fulmer, J. 


The plant of the Southern Cotton Oil Com- 
Goldsboro, N. Rive 


The origin of the fie 


pany, has been destroyed 


by fire. is unknown. 
established at 


Packing 


house has been 


Ohio. by 


A branch: 


Chillicothe, the Greenfield 


Co.. Greenfield, Ohio, with A. M. Schwart in 
charge. 

An addition to cost between $20,000) and 
$30,000 is to be added to Armour & Com- 


pany’s branch house in Spokane, Wash., early 
next spring. 
The New Da 


King Ilouse Market Company. 


incorporated 


Cleveland 


Ohio, has been with 


a capital stock of $10,000 by Michael L. Re- 
may, L. M. Gibson, John H. 
McKee 


Remay, John J. 
und I, Nungesser. 

The Dandy Packing Co., Chicago, UL, has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $10,- 
000 by Theodore Aaron, Charles E. Grant and 
larry IL. Feilechenfeld. 

T. W. Doherty Land & Cattle Co., Poplar 
Bluff, Mo., has been incorporated with a cap- 
ital stock of $75,000 by T. W. Doherty, M. 
M. McCauley, C. W. Freeman and others. 

Plans have been drawn for the enlargement 
of Swift & Company's plant at Moultrie, Ga., 
and it is expected that by the fall of 1918 the 
plant will have a killing capacity of 4.000 hogs 
and about 500 eattle a day. 

Fire destroyed a large portion of the Kansas 
City Stock Yards, Kansas City, Mo., and re- 
sulted in the destruction of about 11,000 cattle 
and 3,300 hogs. 
ST5O0.000, 


The loss is placed at about 


Incendiarism is believed to have 
heen the cause. 


URGES VEGETABLE-FAT CROPS. 
The Bureau « 
the 


f Plant Industry is stimulating 
vegetable-fat 
Besides the principal plants used for 


increased production of 
crops, 
this purpose, such as peanuts, soy beans and 
cottonseed, it is proposed to foster the pro- 
duction of sunilower seed, which yields a very 


satisfactory oil, and also sesame and perilla. 
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quick” service. 


nothing to be desired. 








New Street 








the 


Rush Orders 


sent to Heekin’s really live up to their name. 
pediency with which orders are filled here is surprising — Heekin’s 
Service in lard pails is equaled by few, if any, can-making plants. 


——Heekin Lard Pails—__ 


are coming into use more and more every day—first, because of the 
reliability built into every can, and second, because of the “double 


A trial of Heekin Lard Pails, the examination of their strong 
sturdy quality and quantity retaining features with their attractive 
appearance will serve to impress you with the fact that they leave 


Allow us to demonstrate Heekin Lard Pails and Heekin Service 
to you—Send for sample—or better still a trial order. 


The Heekin Can Co. 


“Heekin Can Since 


‘“ 





The dispatch and ex- 











Cincinnati, O. 
1901” 
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OLEO DEMAND IN PENNSYLVANIA. 


Issuance of oleomargarine sale licenses in 
Pennsylvania have broken all records at the 
State dairy and food offices, 3,699 having been 
sent out. The whole issue last year was 5.- 
348. October 1, 
until the end of the year have been issued. 
The increase is attributed to the demand for 
oleomargarine because of the high price of 
butter in the cities and large towns, 


Since 345 licenses to run 


SEPTEMBER OLEO OUTPUT AT CHICAGO. 

The oleomargarine output for the Chicago 
district for the month of September, 1917, 
was 15,432.481 Ibs. uncolored and 184,893 Ibs. 
colored, a total of 15,617,374 Ibs. 
four million pounds greater than the pre- 
ceding month. 


This was 


Compared to a year ago, it 
It was 
the largest production in the history of the 
district. Renovated butter production in the 
Chicago district in September totaled 717,- 
747 Ibs. 

Oleomargarine production 
district by months for the 
follows: 


was over five million pounds more. 


in the “Chicago 
past year is ‘as 


Pounds. 
eemmnren, SONG: oso 4 i set cele 10,334,173 
October ..... Be ee Saree ee 12,020,961 
DE eet het uee ae hee 13,817 912 
MS Sr ho a Seat See eeeS 14,004,048 
i IR See eae ee 11,543,514 
February pdiathants wee 1B 3638,254 
| on eee eer Re 13,704,034 
Seen .. +++ 13,924,059 
re erent 14,760,376 
OE Rg a Ho ee Ca kb wie otto ued 10,648,162 
WN ore ahd Alessia uve @ bce se aan 9,520,793 
August ..... Ae 
a a er 


—_o— 

CHEMICALS AND SOAP SUPPLIES. 

(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 

New York, October 19, 1917.—Latest quota- 
tions on chemicals and soapmakers’ supplies 
are as follows: 74@76 per cent. caustic soda, 
8c, per lb.; 60 per cent. caustic soda, 8e. per 
Ib.; 98 per cent. powdered caustic soda, 81,c. 
per Ib.; 48 per cent. carbonate of soda, 3*4c. 
per Ib.; 58 per cent. soda ash, 314@3%,¢. per 
Ib.; tale, 14%@1%e. per lb.; chloride of lime, 
1%,@ 2c, per lb.; silex, $15@20 per ton of 2,000 
Ibs. 

Prime palm oil, — per Ib.; clarified palm 
oil, bbls., 22¢. per Ib.; Lagos palm oil in casks, 
21@22c. per lb.; palm kernel oil, — per Ib.; 
yellow olive oil, $2.35@2.50 per gal.; green 
olive oil, $2.25 per gal.; Cochin cocoanut oil, 
20@22c. per lb.; Ceylon cocoanut oil, 1644@ 
l7c. per Ib.; cottonseed oil, $1.40 per gal.; 
green olive oil foots, — per lb.; soya bean oil, 
15¥,c, per lb.; peanut oil, soapmakers’ 5 per 
cent. acidity, $1.50 per gal. 

Prime city tallow, special, 17c. per lb.; dy- 
namite glycerine, 70c. per lb.; saponified gly- 
cerine, 56c. per Ib.; crude soap lye glycerine, 
5le. per lb.; chemically pure glycerine, 70c. 
per lb.; prime packers’ grease, 15@16e. per Ib. 





HUDFORD 


ONE-TON TRUCK $725 


THE BEST LIGHT DELIVERY TRUCK ON THE MARKET 


Merchants appreciate the small upkeep and the reliability of the Ford Car, with 
Hudford One-Ton Unit attached. Your old Ford can be converted for $380, all 


No Extrar. Complete complete. . DELIVERY BODIES FOR FORDS AND HUDFORDS 
, ALESROOM AND VICE STATION’ - Phene, Circle 3305 
HUDFORD CO. of N. Y. 1700 B’way. Corner S4th Street New York 



















) ee persy? who buy our SPECIAL HAM PAPER for smoked meat wrapping and 
Lard Liners, get the GREATEST VALUE the market offers. 
‘ WRITE US FOR PLAIN OR PRINTED SAMPLES 


Hartford City Paper Company - 





Hartford City, Indiana 
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PROVISIONS AND LARD 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


All articles under this head are quoted by the barrel, except lard, which is quoted by the hundredweight in tierces, pork and beef by the 


Prices More Settled—Contract Trading Light 
—Hogs Lower—Movement Moderate— 
More Reports of Regulation. 


After the violent readjustment of provision 
prices, quotations have shown some recovery 
from the low point with less apprehension as 
to the available supplies and less apprehen- 
sion as fixing of prices by the 
The movement has been accom- 
panied by only moderate dealings in futures. 
This has been in part responsible for the 
evident price changes, as there was not the 
volume of business on which to trade, either 
buying or selling, and any orders of moment 
which must be executed at the market, caused 
a radical swing in the prices. 

After such a readjustment there has been 
the conditions of the 
market very distinctly as to the general posi- 


to possible 
Government. 


disposition to study 
tion of supplies and how they are being dis- 
tributed and whether the lower prices are 
affecting the distribution. The shipments of 
products from packing centers continues good, 
showing that either the export or the domes- 
tic trade is being well maintained. There is, 
indication of accumulating 
stock, but whether this is the result of actual 


however, some 


lessening in consumption or a disposition to 
wait for the influence of the lower priced new 


barrel or tierce and hogs by the hundredweight. 


corn crop on the hog market is somewhat of 
a question. 

Hog prices have shown declines during the 
past week, and the tone of the market is 
barely steady, although there is no evidence of 
any particular pressure of supplies on the 
market. The movement of hogs at all points 
is still moderate, but larger receipts are looked 
for as the season advances, in fact larger re- 
ceipts must be seen in order to take care of 
the normal demand for domestic purposes, let 
alone the requirements for export. 
tion of the livestock supply has been dis- 
tributed a little during the week by the fire 
at Kansas City, and the destruction of quite 
a large number of cattle and hogs. 

The packing for 382,000, 
against 295,000 the previous week and 524,- 
000 last year. The total packing this season 


The posi- 


the week was 


to date has been 14,647,000, a decrease of 
2,112,000, compared with a year ago. This 
decrease in the supply of hogs for the season 


with the somewhat disappointing weights 
has made a very decided decrease in the avail- 
able stocks for both the home and the foreign 
trade. In round numbers the decrease of the 
supply of meats as a result of the decreased 
packing has been about 260,000,000 Ibs., and 


the decrease in the lard supply about 60,000,- 


000 Ibs. This is a very serious factor in the 
total supply and readily explains the reason 
in part for the high prices for products of all 
kinds aside from the natural bullish specula- 
tion resulting from the war conditions. 

The from Washington, the 
middle of the week, that the Government did 
not propose to fix the prices on cottonseed or 
cottonseed products was considered a bullish 
factor in the provision market, it being con- 
strued that if prices were not fixed on cotton- 
seed, there was possibility that there would 
be no effort made to fix prices on hogs and 
hog products, particularly as the movement 
of new corn was about to begin and this 
would mean in all probability a lower price 
for hogs and a lower price for hogs would 
mean a lower market for product. Thursday 
a report from Washington was to the effect 
that Food Administrator Hoover practically 
told a number of grain men from different 
parts of the country, who conferred with him 
in Washington Monday, that they were sitting 
on a keg of powder that might explode at 
any time, when the bulls in corn and provi- 
sions get too enthusiastic and advance prices 
out of reason, or the bears become too aggres- 
sive and depress prices unduly. The grain 
men were told that they had the future of an 
open speculative market in their own hands, 
as the Food Administrator has power under 
Section 13 of the Food Control Bill, to close 
the exchanges and stop speculation. He is 
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Use rrrzours Anhydrous Ammonia 











and Watch RESULTS 


EMEMBER, the slightest impurity in your ammonia hinders the per- 
fect working of your entire refrigerating system. This means big 
money-loss for you. 





Give Armour’s a thorough, practical test in your own plant. Note the 
100% service, the economy and satisfaction. 


We test each cylinder before 
shipping. Sold subject to your 


test before using. 


Stocks carried at all princi- 
pal shipping points. Write for 


information. 


CHICAGO 


The Armour Ammonia Works 


Owned and Operated by Armour and Compary 
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not opposed to moderate speculation, regard- 
ing it as necessary to the proper working of 
exchanges, but is decidedly against excessive 
abuse of it. 

The following table exhibits the stock of the 
following articles of Hog Products at Chi- 
cago on the dates named: 


Oct, 15, Oct. 1, Oct. 15, 
1917 1917. 1916. 

Mess pork, reg. bbls. 11,348 11, — 4,079 
Mess pork, old, bbls. ° 669 
Lard, contract, Ibs... ‘33,619, 161 40,637, 221 35,789,118 
Other lard, Ibs........ 5,565,490 6,528,331 
Short rib sides, Ibs.... 3,654,864 6,344,449 6, 564, 176 
Extra S. C. sides, Ibs.. 557,891 886,162 1,244,523 


PORK.—The market is very firm at full 
prices. The supplies here are small and 
offerings from the West are limited. Quoted: 
Mess, 48144@49; clear, $47@49.50, and 
family, $47@49. 

LARD.—The market has been unsettled 
and irregular all the week. "The nervousness 
of the western contract market has been in- 


fluenced in the local market, but with small 
trade. Quoted: City, $244%4@24%, nom.; 


Western, $24.40@24.45, nom.; Middle West, 
$24.25@24.35; refined Continent, $26; South 
American, $26.50; Brazil, kegs, $27.50; com- 
pounds, $20.50@21. 

BEEF .—Prices are very firm. The market 
is held higher and with the small supplies, 
very little is coming out at the advance. 
Mess, $31@32; packet, $32@33; family, $33 
@35; East India, $50@52. 





SEE PAGE 153 FOR LATER MARKETS. 





PREDICT 13-CENT HOGS SOON. 


Market Expert Gives Reasons for Belief in 
Lower Prices to Come. 
(Special Letter to The National Provisioner. ) 

Chicago, Oct. 17, 1917.—The combined re- 
ceipts of cattle in seven markets for the first 
two weeks this month were 733,000, a new 
record in cattle receipts. Receipts of cattle 
in Chicago for the first two days this week 
were 59,000, also a new record. The Drovers 
reports the Swift interests at Ghi- 
cago as having slaughtered 25,221 head of 
cattle last week, and it is rumored that their 
purchases in all markets were the heaviest in 
the history of their business. This shows the 
enormous receipts of cattle that are coming 
to market at the present time. 

The United States Bureau of Markets gives 
the receipts of cattle in 47 different markets 
for the first nine months of this year to be 
14,743,766, against 11,576,789 for the corre- 

of 3,- 
same report shows the receipts 
markets for the 
25,774,666, against 29,- 


Journal 


sponding period last year, an increase 
166,977. The 
of hogs in the same 


to be 


same 


length of time 
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399,502 for the corresponding period last year, 
a decrease of 3,624,836 hogs. 

This same report shows the storage hold- 
ings of beef, mutton and pork on October 1st 
in the different waréhouses of the country to 
be 613,649,704 Ibs. There is an increase in 
frozen beef of 80.3 per cent., an increase in 
cured beef of 46.4 per cent., an increase in 
frozen pork of 1.2 per cent., a decrease in dry 
salt pork of 1.9 per cent., and a decrease in 
sweet pickled pork of 3.1 per cent., as com- 
pared with the same period last year. Some 
520 warehouses reported total stocks of lard 
68,173,488 Ibs. The 412 storages reporting 
for Oct. 1, this year and lest, show present 
holdings of 64,579,214 Ibs., as compared with 
71,570,361 Ibs. last year, a decrease of 9.8 
per cent. 

Stocks of beef, in view of the great number 
of cattle coming to market, should increase 
for the next 30 to 40 days, as we expect to 
see cattle receipts keep heavy until the latter 
part of November. The report of meats held 
in warehouses does not show any great 
scarcity in meat food, except in pork, but we 
are on the eve of the winter run of hogs. 

Fresh pork will soon be plentiful and the 
10e break in pork loins, that we predicted 
when pork loins were selling around 32c, is 
not far off; in fact, loins have already broken 
in some cases 4c to 5c a pound. Liberal re- 
ceipts of hogs, which we are sure to get soon, 
will flood our market with fresh pork, and as 
the consuming public has not been eating 
fresh pork, because of high prices, it will take 
lower prices to get them back in the market 
again. 

We expect a much lower hog market, re- 
gardless of the reported statement of Mr. 
Harry A. Wheeler, that the Food Adminis- 
tration is not inclined to lower hog prices. 
He says, “The policy of the Food Administra- 
tion is to increase hog products by one means 
or another, and this cannot be done by dis- 
couraging the farmers by holding before them 
a promise of lower prices.” 

Regardless of this, we cannot see how hogs 
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between now and January Ist to see hogs sell 
at 13c. 

We have received no pigs so far this year, 
which is very unusual. They are healthy and 
have been held back. They will soon be ready 
to come to market freely, and with the 
demoralized position of the fresh pork trade, 
hogs are bound to break. Even if hogs should 
break to 18c, we do not see any reason to 
shed tears for the farmers. 


fe 


EXPORTS OF PROVISIONS 


ixports of hog products for the week ending Oct. 
13, 1917, with comparisons: 


PORK, BBLS 











Week Week From 
ending ending Nov. 1, ’16, 
To— Oct. 13, Oct. 14, to Oct. 13, 

1917. 1916. 1917. 
United Kingdom... _......... 70 3,044 
Continent ....... 15 5 2,445 
a ee Mss | ..sdaecee 440 10,471 
West Indies ..... 1,311 28,854 
2 ee 10 10,783 
Other countries .._....... 14 860 
TE cvtecaccs 15 1,920 5T, 357 

MEATS, LBS. 
United Kingdom.. 10,370,925 13,144,000 432,859,000 
Continent ....... 840,330 950,000 217,843,000 
So. & Cen. Am... reners 60,000 2,162,000 
Le oe 182,000 8,247,000 
oe GE. ccccc ce PA Ae 505,000 
Other countries... ....... 19,000 £66,000 
,  Mererrriee 11,211,255 14,355,000 662,483,000 
LARD, LBS, 

United Kingdom.. 621,000 1,197,000 136,728,000 
es 2,477,000 1,406,000 154,565,000 
i ft eee 788,000 13,062,000 
West Indies -  Seeweees 378,000 12,447,000 
eS oe 1,000 460,000 
ee eee 1,731,000 
WE. cecdcesce 3, 098,000 3,771,000 318,998,000 

RECAPITULATION OF THE WEEK'S EXPORTS. 
From— Pork, bbls. Meats, lbs. Lard, les. 
New York: ....... 15 =11,211,000 3,090,000 
Total week ...... 15 11,211, 000 3,090,000 
Previous week ... = ......- 8,035,000 231,000 
Two weeks ago.. 1,344 2,870,000 1,188,000 
Cor. week last y’r 1,920 14,355,000 3,771,000 


COMPARATIVE SUMMARY OF EXPORTS. 


From Nov. 1. ‘16, Same time 





can remain at present levels, brought about to Oct. 13, '17. last year. —_— Decrease, 
he cenedite. when We ane cidetinn te @ a. a See 11,471,000 21,143,000 967,000 
yy Scarcity, when we are starting In the S€@-  xgats. Ibs. ...... 662,483,000 799,688,000 137,205,006 
son for liberal receipts of hogs. We expect Lard, Ibs. . 318,993,000 482,913,000 482,913,000 
EXPORTS SHOWN BY ETEAMERS. 
Exports of commodities from ay! York to European ports for the week ending Thurs- 
day, October 11, 1917, as shown by A. L. Russell’s report are as follows: 
Bacon 
Oil. Cottonseed and 
Steamer and Destination. Cake. Oil. Butter. Hams. Tallow. Beef. Pork. Lard. 
Bags. Bbls. Pkgs. Boxes. Pkgs. Pkgs. Bbls. Tes. and Pkgs. 
"Various, Various .......0-..6. 26835 20370 5880 6180 
MONEE peel es awndeersae ores 26835 20370 5880 6180 
*Details withheld by steamship companies. 








Automatic Heat Control in Hog Scalding 
and Washing 
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THE POWERS REGULATOR COMPANY 


94 Architects Bldg., New York. 2153 Mallers B 


» Chicago. 375 The Federal Street Bldg., Boston. 


Canadiaa Powers onl, a Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 


A thermostatic control- 
ler affords the only sure 
way to keep water prop- 
erly hot in hog scalding 
Personal attention 
is irregular, and unneces- 
sarily expensive. 


Ask for Bulletin 
and get full particulars. 


If you have any other 
problem in heat control, 
it up to us. Our 
thirty years of experience 
are at your service. 


139, 





| cone Sa 








Powers No. 1i1 


Regulator. 
Automatic. Entirely self-contained. Ab- 
solutely reliable. 


Simple, 
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TALLOW, STEARINE, GREASE and SOAP 


TALLOW—The market has been stronger 
and there was business on the basis of 17c for 
city specials, as against the previous basis of 
about 16c., with small lots traded in above 
the 16c basis on some of the recent days. 

It was stated that the volume of offerings 
at the advance was light and emphasis was 
again laid on the scarcity of tallow. It was 
regarded as significant that the tallow mar- 
ket actually advanced, while some of the other 
markets, notably provisions and cotton oil, 
were under distinct pressure. 

The feeling in the trade is still of a bull- 
ish sort, but some of the conservative people 
say that the price is likely to remain close 
to the prevailing level while much depends on 
political changes. 

South American tallow is quoted at 17%e 
locally, with rather less business doing. The 
London auction sale this week resulted in 52 
casks being sold of 410 offered, the basis be- 
ing 72 shillings, which represents the maxi- 
mum prices at London. 

Prime City tallow quoted locally at 16%4c 
and city specials at 17c¢ loose. 

OLEO STEARINE—The market has been 
strong at 2214@23c, with compound lard in- 
terests moderate buyers, and offerings light 
even at the advanced prices. 





SEE PAGE 153 FOR LATER MARKETS. 





SOYA BEAN OIL.—The market continues 
very quiet, with values showing persistent 
strength. Arrivals are fair, but there is 
steady demand for both spot and to arrive. 
Prices on the coast are quoted at 1434, @15c. 
in sellers’ tanks. Spot is quoted at 1544@ 
16e for crude in bbls. 

CORN OIL.—The situation is unchanged. 
Demand continues good and further advance 
was paid, with offerings readily taken at the 


‘for all deliveries. 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


Prices are quoted, 20 cold 
test, $1.90@1.95; 30, $1.80@1.85, and prime, 
$1.55@1.60. 

GREASE.—The market is firm, but quiet. 
Demand is steady. Supplies are small and 
with the strength of fats, prices are very 
firm. Quoted: Yellow, 15@16c., nom.; bone, 
15@16c, nom.; house, 15@16c, nom. 
rome tore 


MEAT INSPECTION CHANGES. 


Recent changes in Federal meat inspection 
are reported as follows: 


Meat Inspection Discontinued—* Belmont 
Farm Products Co., Belmont, Mass.; S. S. 
Iearnard Co., Brighton, Mass.; Roxboro 


Manufacturing Co., 
delphia, Pa. 

Meat Inspection Temporarily Suspended.— 
Paul Jourdain (Inc.), Dunellen, N. J.; J. T. 
Polk Co., Greenwood, Ind. 

Meat Inspection Reinaugurated Following 
Suspension.—George Gregory, 4812 Parrish 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


4629 Umbria street, Phila- 





*Conducts slaughtering. 
ARGENTINE BEEF EXPORTS. 


Cable reports of Argentine exports of beef 
for the week up to October 19, 1917, show 
that exports from that country were as fol- 
lows: To England, 60,224 quarters; to the 
Continent, 43,518 quarters; to others, 16,904 
quarters. The previous week’s exports were 
as follows: To England, nothing; to the Con- 
tinent, 47,848 auarters; to the United States, 
nothing. 


FRESH MEAT AND OFFAL IMPORTS. 

The Federal Government has discontinued 
the giving out of weekly information con- 
cerning imports as well as exports, 





and 








GREEN AND SWEET PICKLED MEATS, 
(Special Report to The National Provisioner from 
The Davidsen Commission Co.) 


Chicago, October 18, 1917.—Quotations on 


green and sweet pickled meats, f. o. b. Chi- 
cago, loose, are as follows: 

Green Hams—Green, 8@10 lbs. ave., 25'2¢.; 
10@12 lbs. ave., 2514c.; 12@14 Ibs. ave., 
25%c.; 14@16 lbs. ave., 2534¢.; 16@18 lbs. 
ave., 26c.; 18@20 lbs. ave, 26c. Sweet 


pickled, 8@10 Ibs. ave., 25c.; 10@12 lbs. ave., 


25e.; 12@14 lbs. ave., 25¢e.; 14@16 Ibs. ave., 
25c.; 16@18 Ibs. ave., 25@26c.; 18@20 Ibs. 


ave., 25@26c. 


Skinned Hams.—Green, 14@16 lbs. ave., 
27%, c.; 16@18 lbs. ave., 27%, ¢.; 18@20 Ibs. 
ave., 273/.¢. ; ; 20@22 Ibs. ave., Wipe. ; ; 22@24 
Ibs. ave., 27c. Sweet pickled, 14@16 Ibs. ave., 
25%4c.; 16@18 Ibs. ave., 2514c.; 18@20 lbs. 
ave., Wye. ; 20@22 Ibs. ave., 2514c.; 22@24 
Ibs. ave., 25¢e. ' 

Picnic Hams—Green, 4@6 Ibs. ave., 22c.; 
6@8 Ibs. ave., 20%4e.; 8@10 Ibs. ave., 20%4¢. ; 
10@12 Ibs. ave., 20%c. Sweet pickled, 4@6 
Ibs. ave., 2144c.; 6@8 Ibs. ave., 20c.; 8@10 
Ibs. ave., 1914¢.; 10@12 Ibs. ave., 19%4c. 

Clear Bellies—Green, 6@S8 lbs. ave., 35¢.; 
8@10 lbs. ave., 3444c.; 10@12 Ibs. ave., 34c.; 
12@14 Ibs. ave., 331¢ce. ; 14@16 lbs. ave., 38¢. 


Sweet pickled, 6@8 Ibs. ave., 338c.; 8@10 Ibs. 
ave., 33¢c.; 10@12 lbs. ave., 32%be. ; 12@14 
Ibs. ave., 32¢c.; 14@16 Ibs. ave., 3114¢. 


—~ — &-—__ 


PORK CUTS IN NEW YORK. 


(Special Report to The National Provisioner from 
H. ©, Zaun.) 


New York, October 19, 1917.—Wholesale 
prices on green and sweet pickled pork cuts 
in New York City are reported as follows: 
Pork loins, 33@34c.; green hams, 8@10 lbs. 
ave., 28c.; 10@12 Ibs. ave., 28c.; 12@14 Ibs. 
ave., 28c.; 14@16 lbs. ave., 28c.; 18@20 lbs. 
ave., 26%4c.; green clear bellies, 8@10 Ibs. 
ave., 35¢.; 10@12 Ibs. ave., 35¢c.; 12@14 Ibs. 


; as ave., 34c.; green rib bellies, 10@12 Ibs. ave., 
higher figures. The market for crude is now weekly Sgures of imports of meats and offal, 34¢.; 12@14 ibs. ave., 34¢c.; S. P. clear bel- 
quoted at 17@17'4c. either from Canada or South America, are lies, 6@8 lbs. ave., 31¢.; 8@10 lbs. ave., 32c. ; 
COCOANUT OIL.—The tendency of the therefore not available from this source. 10@12 Ibs. ave., 82c.; 12@14 Ibs. ave., 30c.; 
market continues upward. Demand follows Be = S. P. rib bellies, 10@12 Ibs. ave., 32¢.; 12@ 
the advance, and there is only a little supply : 14 lbs. ave., 29c.; S. P. hams, 8@10 Ibs. ave., 
on the market. Ceylon, 1644,@16%4c; Cochin, OCEAN FREIGHTS. 26¢.; 10@12 Ibs. ave., 25c.; 18@20 Ibs. ave., 
18@19e. (Subject to change. Quotations given are shillings 27e.: City steam lard, 2414¢. ; City dressed 
PALM OIL.—Prices continue very firm. per ton and cents per 100 Ibs.) hogs, 26\e. , 
Demand is active, with prices showing steady —- = — —_ Western prices on green cuts are as fol- 
advance on all grades. Prime, red, spot, eer. tierces ) $3.00 375c. 425c. lows: Pork loins, 8@10 lbs. ave., 3lc.: 10 
20e.; Lagos, spot, 21@22c.; to arrive, —; Pork, barrels 3.00 375c. 425¢. @12 Ibs. ave., 30c.; 12@14 lbs. ave.. 29¢.; 
. a OS ee 3.00 375c. 430c. 16 , 9 . j < We - 
palm ee aie. ‘is . ‘ Canned tients. : > RE -- — i ts a tty <a shoulders, -_ 
PE: —The market is firm with fara tierces ... : 300 375c. 430c. oneless butts, 2@ 3¢.; Boston butts, 29¢. ; 
other oils. Demand is good and offerings are fallow ....-.... y 3.00 875e. —425e. lean trimmings, 27c.: regular trimmings, 24c. ; 
not large. Prices quoted, crude, at $1.40@ gem ag oil ....--e f 3.00 tee 375e. bg spareribs, 17@18e.: neck ribs, S@9c.; kid- 
ecececcecees eee eee coe oJ . . - . 
1.50. . Butter . 3.00 3.00 3T5e. 300e,  REYS, 100. ; tails, 15¢.; livers, 10¢.; snouts, 
NEATSFOOT OIL.—Prices are very firm No rates to Hamburg. 13¢.; pig tongues, 20c. 
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THE 


MEAT SITUATION IN THE UNITED STATES 


Production, Consumption and Prices as Shown by Statistics 
By George K. Holmes, U. S. Bureau of Crop Estimates. 


(Continued from issue of October 6.) 


{EDITOR'S NOTE.—This repert, the most impor- 
tant result of the appointment of the Galloway Com- 
mission several years ago, was summarized in a recent 
issue of The National Provisioner. Showing, as it 
does, that meat production has not kept pace with 
consumption, it will be of the greatest interest to 
producers and consumers alike.] 


NOTES ON SELECTED COUNTRIES OF 
MEAT PRODUCTION. 

Much information was collected in this in- 
vestigation in the search for facts for many 
countries of meat production. Some of these 
countries are of large actual production and 
others of small production, and there are 
several of both sorts that ap- 
parently may have an enormous potential 
increased production. The object of the fol- 
lowing references to these countries is to pre- 
sent prominent features and not to enter into 
any extended and detailed examination. 

Rise of the Argentine Export Trade. 

Many years ago Argentina established ar 
export trade in salted beef, at a time before 
fresh beef was preserved by freezing or chill- 
ing, and years ago also live cattle were ex- 
ported, chiefly to England. In the course of 
time Argentine cattle became infected with 
the foot-and-mouth disease, and the British 
Government, to protect home cattle, pro- 
hibited the importation of live cattle from 
Argentina. 

Argentina, 


countries 


had become too im- 
portant a source of fresh beef to the United 
Kingdom to be lost, and consequently British 


however, 


and other companies established slaughtering 


and freezing works in Argentina and ex- 
ported the frozen beef, mostly to England. 
A revolutionary element was introduced 


into the Argentine exportation of frozen beef 
by the diminishing per capita supply of beef 
in the United States, which rapidly led to 
the substantial extinction of the export trade 
of the United States in refrigerated beef in 
1914. This beef had mostly gone to the 
United Kingdom. Four of the great slaugh- 
tering companies of Chicago and other cities 
bought or built slaughtering and chilling or 
refreezing establishments in Argentina and 
speedily dominated the business of slaughter- 
ing beef animals there for export. 

A frigorifico is a large slaughtering estab- 
lishment that chills or freezes meat and ex- 
ports it. In 1913, there were ten separate 
establishments in Argentina and two in Uru- 
guay, but some of these were under the same 
ownership and control, and there was a pros- 
pect that two new plants in Argentina would 
soon be in operation. [Several have since 
been put in operation.—Ed.] 

The improvement of Argentine beef cattle 
has been speedily and intelligently performed. 
Argentine cattle owners have been the readi- 
est and best buyers of the British pure-bred 
beef cattle, and have bought them in large 
numbers. So rapidly have the Argentine cat- 
tle herds been improved in beef qualities in 
that 
export beef of high quality. 

Condition of the Cattle-Producing Industry. 

The conditions under which beef cattle are 
kept and the essential facts relating to the 


recent years they are now producing 


beef-animal producing industry have been un- 


der observation by three noted experts of 


this country, one of them as special agent 
of the tariff board in 1911. The Argentine 
beef, both for home consumption and for ex- 
port, is not corn fed. Part of it is the prod- 
uct of native pastures, but the best of it is 
fed on alfalfa, of which there are 6,000,600 
acres. 

In the Province of Buenos Aires, reports the 
special agent of the tariff board, “the land 
is worth too much money on the market to 
be profitable with cattle or sheep grazing. 
The summer droughts make it hard to grow 
cultivated grasses. Alfalfa is a success in 
every part of the country.” “Agriculture is 
coming in rapidly and lands are constantly 
being subdivided into farms. Never, so far 
as was noted, do the farmers keep livestock 
on their farms more than the animals needed 
for work, or perhaps some cows for dairy 
use, or a few sheep bought for food to be 
killed off one at a time as needed.” One- 
third of the cattle of the Republic are in 
this Province. 

Ranchmen often lease lands to the farmers 
or colonists, usually for wheat growing. This 
withdraws the land from stock growing for 
three to five years, when it is sown to alfalfa 
and returned to stock again, while the colon- 
ist moves on to develop another piece of land 
from wildness to wheat and to leave it later 
in turn to alfalfa. 

“The Province of Entre Rios,” says the 
special agent, “is fully occupied and fully 
stocked with sheep and cattle. It is a land 
where perennial grasses are not much seen, 
and those found are of hard, coarse kinds, of 
little use. The nutritious grasses are mostly 
and clovers abound. The 
Province is going rapidly to agriculture.” 

Concerning the Province of Corrientes, the 
special agent writes that “it is a great cattle 
country, but many of the herds are of the 
unimproved native stocks, with wide horns 
and huge bony frames. They go to the salt- 
ing works at about five or six years of age. 
Good cattle thrive in southern. Corrientes, and 
seme day doubtless will cover all of the 
Province.” 

“There is no probability of much immedi- 
ate development of the livestock industry” 
in the Province of Chaco. In the Province of 
Santa Fe “the number of cattle, now 2,639,- 
480, will increase, no doubt, owing to the 
laying down of lands to alfalfa.” “In Pam- 
pa Central the 5,000,000 sheep are decreasing, 
due to the coming in of agriculture. Cattle, 
on the other hand, are likely to increase, as 
it is a great alfalfa-growing region.” 

Cattle Take the Place of Sheep. 


In summing up the results of his observa- 


annuals, annual 


tions in Argentina, the special agent of the 
tariff board states that in his opinion “there 
is no doubt that sheep breeding in Argentina 
has passed its meridian and is now on the 
cecline This is because of the large im- 
migration to Argentina and the continually 
laying down of lands to agriculture. 
“Contrasting cattle with 


breeding sheep 


breeding, the production of good cattle on 
alfalfa will no doubt increase in Argentina 
as time goes on, especially if prices for beef 
It is probably the most mar- 


remain good. 
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velous placé for cattle breeding in the world. 
This is especially true of the regions where 
alfalfa is grown. In Argentina cattle seem 
to bloat very. little on alfalfa pasture. They 
run in thousands on the alfalfa pastures, 
which are perennial, and in winter eat alfalfa 
hay from ricks piled up for them, without 
men taking the trouble, as a rule, to take 
it out for them.” 

It is important to remember, however, 
that the great defect in Argentina is the 
weather, which is most uncertain. Rains 
inay come at any time of the year or they 
may not come at all. Sometimes a region 
will be without much, or with little, rain for 
one, two or three years. The rainfall in nor- 
mal years is just sufficient for the grasses 


and crops. In exceedingly rare seasons it 
is excessive. Perhaps in half the years it is 
too light. One year in seven, more or less, 


it is withheld. In 1830 nearly all the cattle, 
horses and sheep of Argentina perished for 
want of water, “but no doubt the losses were 
much more severe than they could be today, 
for wells and windmills abound on every 
hand.” 

Dr. Melvin’s Conclusions. 


After Dr. A. D. Melvin, Chief of the Bu- 
reau of Animal Industry, visited Argentina 
in 1913 and investigated the cattle and beef 
industry, he summarized his conclusions as 
follows: 


Beef Production in Argentina: 

(1) The growth of the Argentine export 
beef trade has been a remarkable develop- 
ment of the last 15 years. 

(2) At present the Argentine beef output 
seems to be all that is warranted by the 
present supply of breeding animals. 

(3) The Argentine beef output may be 
increased, the extent of the increase depend- 
ing upon the maintenance of remunerative 
prices, the use of alfalfa pastures, and the 
relative importance of grain growing. 

(4) Very little of the Argentine beef is 
cornfed, and the large profit in raising cattle 
on alfalfa pasture when prices are satisfac- 
tory may in itself tend to check the growing 
of corn for fattening. 

(5) Highly enlightened and long con- 
tinued breeding operations have given Ar- 
gentina a stock of beef cattle of a very high 
degree of excellence. 

The effect upon the industry in the United 
States: 

(1 The tremendous growth of the Ar- 
gentine export beef trade may be directly 
attributed to the decline in the surplus pro- 
duction of beef in the United States. 

(2) The United States imported from 
Argentina from October, 1913, to September, 
1914, inclusive, in round numbers 154,000,000 
pounds of beef and meat products, of which 
140,000,000 pounds were refrigerated beef. 

(3) The Bureau of Animal Industry does 
not believe that beef producers in the United 
States need have serious immediate concern 
regarding competition from Argentina. 

(4) A positive and beneficial effect on our 
beef cattle industry may be expected in the 
demand for breeding animals from Argentina. 
This demand should be stimulated in every 
legitimate way. 

Conditions of Production in Australia. 

Much of the following matter is condensed 
from the article on “Meat Production in 
Australia and New Zealand,” by Dr. E. C. 
Joss, in the Year Book of the Department 
of Agriculture for 1914. 


The vast sloping highlands and_ plains 
country of the great interior of the conti- 
nent, where the precipitation is sufficient 


to produce vegetation, is almost wholly de- 
voted to The system 
mostly followed in the range country is to 


livestock grazing. 


(Continued on pafre 152.) 
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COTTONSEED OIL 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER is official Organ of the Interstate Cottonseed Crushers’ Association, the Texas Cottonseer Crushers’ 
Association, South Carolina Cottonseed Crushers’ Association, the Georgia Cottonseed Crushers’ Association and the 


Moribund Market—Very Light Trade—An- 
other Change of Rules Prokable—Hedging 
Virtually Impossible at Present—Prices 


Lower. 
A moribund cotton oil market has _ been 
witnessed of late. The recent change of rules 
whereby all speculation was prohibited and 


dealings in contracts limited to only a few 
months, except for evening of trades in all 
months and whereby daily net fluctuations in 
the market were confined to 100 points, has 
resulted in the volume of trade falling away 
to near the The con- 
sensus of opinion in some important quarters 
is that the state of the market 
very unsatisfactory. 

At the same 


irreducible minimum. 


at present is 


time there is no intention of 
taking any steps which will be inconsistent 
with the Ad- 
ministration or various members concerned in 
trade. It is a 
however, if action cannot be taken whereby a 
market 


patriotic motives of the Food 


the cottonseed oil question, 


broader will be established on the 
New York Produce Exchange again and still 
keep within desired bounds by stamping out 
undue or vicious speculation, 

Just now the almost worthless 
After the 
sion houses complete their evening of trades 


the market is apt to be altogether stagnant or 


market is 


for hedging operations. commis- 





Mississippi Cottonseed Crushers’ Association. 
empty. It is hard to conceive how there can 
be hedging in the cotton oil market, without a 
Of course if 
all the consumers should hedge at the same 


certain amount of speculation. 


time, that the distributors choose, or a great 
preponderance of hedging orders be placed at 
opportune 


moments, would not 


This can hardly be expected and 


the question 
be serious. 
it is the history of all exchanges that specu- 
lators must fill the gap and be ready to buy 
sell 


hedges. 


and When others want to hedge or undo 


That a market for 
the various products of the trade is necessary 
disputed. <A 


hedging cottonoil and 


is not hedging market was 


neccessary years ago, and all the important 
interests in the trade were jubilant when the 
local market 


was established. Then crude oil 
was selling at under 25¢ a gallon whereas 


now it is nearly a $1 a gallon dearer and the 
risk 
not to mention the 


elements of are commensurately _ in- 


creased, great broadening 
of the cottonoil market. 

With this in mind the agitation has gone 
It is true that 


part of the agitation*comes from commission 


forth for a change of rules. 


houses who depend on purely speculative busi- 
It is 
also true that some of the oldest established 
of the 


ness for the great bulk of their income. 


houses trade want a broader market 


so as to keep alive its hedging facilities. In 
these quarters it is not the purpose to criti- 
cise the action already taken as the situation 
recently was admittedly serious, but a remedy 
is now being sought. 

The steps are expected to be taken 
shortly which may lead to hedging operations 


first 


being permitted several months forward in- 


stead of only in a few months as the rules 
now provide. If this extension is granted the 
market. If 


prices are placed on the list 


action would not imply a broad 


maximum and 
quiet speculation is permitted it may be pos- 
sible to that 


convenience to refiners and lead- 


have an orderly market: one 


would be a 
ing consumers and at the same time serve its 
functions for the hedging by southerners and 
others, 

There must, of course, be a _ barrier to 
vicious speculation or perhaps immoderate 
speculation might have to be defined. If a 
committee were appointed with full power to 
levy maximum prices on cottonseed oil fu- 
tures without notice to the trade and also to 
have at all times full power to investigate the 
books of the various concerns and discover 
individuals connected with trading, the task 
of discriminating against the vicious or undue 


speculation would seemingly be minimized; 
especially as the heads of the commission 
house, could be made responsible for the 
character of the business they accepted 


under severe penalty, 


65 Broadway 
NEW YORK CITY 


Cable Address: 
“AMCOTOIL,” New York. 
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BUTTER OIL 
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Apropos of these suggestions, it is note- 


worthy that the Chicago Board of Trade 
and some of the other grain exchanges have 
maximum prices on corn which have, and 
still are serving their purpose of holding 
down speculation of an undesirable kind, 
and still leaving room for enough trade so 
that hedging is possible and fairly satis- 
factory. Mr. Hoover has been credited 
with the statement that he is opposed only 


to excessive speculation and realizes that 
moderate speculation is necessary for the 
proper working of the exchanges. 
Since the drastic action was taken 
gard to trading on the New 
Exchange, there have been Washington ad- 
vices stating that the Food Administration 
has not considered nor does it intend to 
consider fixing the price of cotton products, 
and that its activities have to do solely 
with the prevention of hoarding of cotton- 
seed products and elimination of specula- 
tion, also that the licensing rules have to 
do with this problem so that price fixing is 
deemed unnecessary. In view of these ad- 
vices suggesting less hoarding, it would 
seem fair to suppose that speculation would 
not be the one sided affair that would be 
the case if hoarding of actual product would 


in re- 
York Produce 


be allowed. The problem apparently is to 
convince officials that the country’s inter- 
ests would not be jeopardized by allowing 
a certain amount of speculation which 


might just as easily be bear speculation as 
bull speculation and at the same time re- 
establish a hedging market. 


Actual price changes of late have not 
beem taken over-seriously in some quarters. 
Crude eil dropped from a basis of near $1.30 


to areund $1.12, and all kinds of erratic 
price changes occurred in the local mar- 
ket with a recovery of values after the 
liquidation of speculative accounts. 


Closing prices, Saturday, October 13, 1917.— 
Spot, $17; October, $18@18.50; November, 
$16.60@17; December, $16.20@16.70; Janu- 
ary, $16.15@16.25; March, $16@16.50; April, 
$16.40; May, $15. T°. Crude, S. B., $15.06@ 
15.33. Sales were: November, 100, $16.70; 
December, 1,500, $16.25@16.10: January, 
500, $16.25; Mareh, 1,000, $16.35@16.25. Total 
sales, $3,100 bbls. 


Closing prices, Monday. October 15, 1917.— 


Spot, $17: October, $18@18.25:; November, 
$17.10: December. $16.70@17; January, 
$16.60@ 16.90: February, $16.40@ 16.70; 
March, $16.50@16.75: May, $15.50. 
Crude, S. E.. $14.93, nom. Sales were: 
October, 200, $18.300@18.24: November, 
100, $17.05: December, 1,100, $17@16.90; 
January, 2,200, $16.99@16.50:; February, 


300, $16.60: March, 100, $16.50. 
4,000 bbls. 


Total sales, 


Closing prices, Tuesday, October 16, 1917. 
Spot, $17.50: October, $18.20@18.25: No- 
vember, $17: December, $17@17.20; Janu- 
ary, $16.80@17: February, $16.50; March, 
$16.60@16.70; April, $16.70; May, $15.50. 
P. Crude, S. FE., $15.53 bid. Sales were: 


October, 300, $18.254 18.20 ; 
2). $17.20@17.10: December. 
@16.80;: January, 2,600, 
February, 100, $16.55. 
bbls. 


Closing 


1917. 


November, 
2.800, $17.16 
$16.91@16.80 ; 
Total sales, 6,000 


prices, Wednesday, 
Spot, $17: October. $18@18.60 : 
November, $17.10@17.75: December, $16.90 
@17.20; January, $16.80@16.95; February, 
$16.40; March, $16.60@16.75; April, $16.95; 
May, $15.50. P. Crude, S. E., $15.47@16. 
Sales were: December, 300, $17.15@17; 
January, 1,000, $16.95€16.90: March, 100, 
$16.75. Total sales, 14,000 bbls. 


Closing prices, Thursday, October 18, 1917. 
—Spot, $17: October, $18@19; November, 
$17@17.40: December, $16.80@17.25; Janu- 
ary, $16.90@17; February, $16.70@17; 
March, $16.75@16.82; April, $17; May, 
$15.50. Crude. S. E., $15.47 bid. Total 
sales: January, 3,000, $17@16.90; March, 
1,100, $16.80@16.75. Total sales, 4,100 bbls. 


October 17, 
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Main Laboratories, 





THE PICARD-LAW COMPANY 


Expert Cotton Seed Products Chemists 


Magnificently-equipped laboratories covering 5,500 square feet of floor space. 
Six highly-educated experienced chemists in analytical department. 


Also specialists in the analysis of all 
GREASES, PACKING HOUSE PRODUCTS, FERTILIZERS, 
Fuel, lubricating oils and boiler waters. 


ATLANTA, GA. 


Carolina Branch, 
WILMINGTON, N. C. 








Cottonseed Products Trade Must Be Licensed 


Announcement -was made at Washington 
this week that the Food Administration had 
decided to put the cottonseed products in- 


dustry under government license. This in- 
cludes ginners, crushers, refiners, dealers, 
brokers, ete. Farmers are not included; _ 


they are exempt, as usual. 

This discussion followed weeks of confer- 
between the Food Administration au- 
thorities and representatives of the cotton- 
seed products industry. These conferences 
concluded this week with a meeting between 
Mr. Hoover and a body of delegates repre- 
senting the industry, officially authorized to 
meet this situation. 

Seventy-five representatives of cottonseed 
products interests, conferring with the Food 
Administration regarding rules whereby gin- 
ners, crushers and refiners are to operate un- 
der the license already authorized by the 
President’s proclamation, have made con- 
structive recommendations that will assist 
the Food Administration in framing rules 
and regulations. 


ence 


has 
has 
Administration 
intend fixing prices of the products. The sole 
desire in this case is to eliminate specula- 
tion and prevent hoarding of cottonseed and 
its products. From the numerous plans sub- 
mitted the Food Administration will frame 
licensing regulations. 


Apprehension regarding 
been eliminated. 


price fixing 
Mr. Hoover states he 
not considered it nor does the 


2, 
— ge —— 


SOUTHERN MARKETS 
Columbia. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 

Columbia, S. C., October 18, 1917.—Crude 
cottonseed oil, October and first half of No- 
vember, $1.12 bid: nothing selling today: all 
products now under influence of licensing pro- 
posal; consequently difficult to quote. 


Atlanta. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 
Atlanta, Ga., October 18, 1917.—Atlanta 
crude cottonseed oil, basis prime, $1.15 bid, 


$1.17 asked for October; $1.14 bid, $1.16 
asked for November. Cottonseed meal, 7 per 
cent. ammonia, $45 bid, $46 asked for Oc- 
tober, November and December. Cottonseed 
meal, Georgia common rate point, $43.50 bid, 
$44.50 asked for October; $44 bid, $45 asked 
for November and December. Cottonseed hulls, 
loose, $16 bid, $17.25 asked, for October; $16 
bid, $17 asked, for November and December. 
Hulls, sacked, $19 bid, $20.50 asked, for Oc- 
tober, November and December. Clean mill- 
run linters, 4%4c. bid, 5c. asked, for October, 
November and December. Market dull. 


Memphis. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 

Memphis, Tenn., October 18, 1917.—Crude 
cottonseed oil prompt, and October, $1.15; 
December and January, $1.13 bid. Sevem per 
cent. meal, October, $44.50 bid, $47 asked ; 
November, $43.60 bid, $44 asked; December, 
$42.50 bid, $48.50 asked. Market firm, sales 
1,200 tons. Prime hulls, $15@16 loose, $19 
(220 sacked. 


Yo 
% 


COTTONSEED OjiL EXPORTS 


Exports of cottonseed oil reported for the 
week ending October 18, 1917, and for the 
period since September 1, 1917, were: 


Week 

ending Since 

Oct. 18, Sept. 1, 

1917. 1917. 

From New York Bbls. Bbls. 
eke erie 3,746 
Ec. wdieatedareeneecina — 3,746 

Week 

ending Since Same 
Oct.18, Sept. 1, period, 

1917. 1917. 1916. 

Recapitulation— Bbls. Bbls. _Bbls. 
From New ,York...... 3,746 28,563 
From New Orleans... . . -— 2,775 
From Philadelphia.... - 5,847 
From Detroit ........ - - 133 
From St. Lawrence... — — 8 
From other ports..... — — 4 
eee ee _- 3,746 37,330 


*Details withheld by Government order. 














Boreas, Prime Winter Yellow 
Venus, Prime Summer White 
Jersey Butter Oil 
Aurora, Prime Summer Yellow 
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White Clover Cooking Oil 
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EXPORTERS 
ORDERS 
SOLICITED TO 
BUY OR SELL 


We carry a stock of 
all grades of 





BROKERS 


ASPEGREN & CoO. 


Produce Exchange Building, NEW YORK OITY 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


COTTON SEED OIL 


SPOT AND FUTURE DELIVERY 


Our Daily Market Letter on Cotton Oil sent free to our Regular Customers 


COTTON OIL also REFINED DEQDORIZED SOYA BEAN OIL—PEANUT OIL—CORN OIL 


IN ALL THE PRINCIPAL CITIES IN THE EAST 
We will be pleased to quote for any shipment, in barrels or tank cars. 


WE ARE SELLING AGENTS FOR 


THE PORTSMOUTH COTTON OIL REFG. CORP. OF PORTSMOUTH, VA. — AND — THE GULF & VALLEY COTTON OIL COMPANY, LTD., OF NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


ON THE NEW 
YORK PRODUCE 
EXCHANGE FOR 








WHAT THE NEW WAR TAX ACT DOES. 
Many new features of taxation are pro- 
vided for in the War Revenue Act of Octo- 
ber 4, 1917. The Bureau of Internal Revenue, 
which has followed the bill through its vari- 
ous stages of construction and enactment, 
has examined the law, and although there 
are points that must be made the subject 
of eareful study and legal interpretation, the 
Bureau is able to give a general idea of the 
effeet of the and to furnish valuable 
information as to the manner in which it 
will be administered and what every citizen 
must do to comply with its requirements. 
The new law affects all individuals receiv- 
ing incomes of more than one thousand dol- 
lars a year; all corporations, joint stock 
companies and associations; all distillers, 
rectifiers, wholesalers and retailers, holders 
of distilled spirits intended for sale or to be 
used and all 
dealers in fermented liquors or malt liquors, 
wines, cordials, liqueurs, domestic and im- 
ported; all dealers in soft drinks, table 
waters and carbonic acid gas; all manufac- 
turers of and dealers in cigars, cigarettes, to- 
bacco, snuff and cigarette papers; all carriers 


law 


for manufacturing purposes; 


of freight, express or passengers; and oper- 
ators of pipe lines; all dealers in life, marine, 
inland, fire and casualty insurance; all manu- 
facturers and wholesale dealers in motor 
vehicles of kind, music instruments, 
inmotion picture films, jewelry, boats, sporting 


every 


goods, perfumes, cosmetics, medicinal prepa- 
rations, chewing gum, cameras; all proprie- 
tors of amusement places, including cabarets; 
ali persons executing legal documents of any 
type; all traders on produce or stock ex- 
changes and boards of trade; all importers of 
merchandise; and all manufacturers or im- 
porters of playing cards. 

In addition to original and additional taxes 
that will apply to articles or commodities 
nianufactured, imported or produced on and 
after Oceober 4, 1917, the law provides for a 
“Floor Tax” on certain articles. This is a 
tax upon articles or commodities held in 
stoek or in storage by manufacturers, deal- 
ers and holders. The floor tax is in the na- 
ture of an additional tax on tax-paid arti- 
cles or commodities, and is an original tax 
upon articles or commodities that have not 
heretofore been subject to the Internal Reve- 
nue tax. ‘ 

In some instances the floor taxes are at 
different rates than the rates prescribed for 
the same kind of articles manufactured or 
preduced on and after October 4, 1917. 


Collectors of Internal Revenue and other 
tevenue officers have been fully instructed 
ag to the requirements of the law and the 
procedure to be followed in assessing and 
taxes. All affected by 
the law should communicate with the nearest 
Internal Revenue officer and ascertain spe- 
cifically how they are affected and what they 
must do to comply with the law. 

The law makes it the duty of every person, 
firm or corporation whose possessions or in- 
comes are taxable to make true and correct 
returns upon which the tax may be as- 
sessed and collected. This information is of 
vital importance to every citizen because, 
notwithstanding that the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue is the agency charged with the ad- 
ministration of the new law and the collec- 
tion of the taxes, it is not regarded that the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue shall find out 
and inform persons, firms or corporations of 
their Such persons, firms 
and corporations must for themselves make 
returns, which, in the course of administra- 
tion, the Bureau of: Internal Revenue will 
verify. 

Severe penalties are provided for failure 
upon the part of any person, firm or corpora- 


collecting persons 


responsibilities. 


tion to make the correct inventories and re- 
turns required. 

In the collection of the tax that will apply 
to articles or commodities in stock on Octo- 
her 4, 1917, it is the purpose of the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue to make through its 
field force preliminary inquiries of every 
person liable to tax to ascertain his pos- 
sessions in the way of taxable goods and 
the amount of tax he is liable to pay. 

This preliminary inquiry will be conducted 
over a period of probably a week. Within 
thirty days from the date of enactment of 
the new law every person, firm or corpora- 
tion liable to floor tax must file with the 


Collector of Internal Revenue a true and 
correct inventory, under oath, of goods in 
his possession subject to this tax. Attached 
to the inventory must be a synopsis of the 
inventory and a statement of the amount of 
tax to be paid on the goods covered by the 
inventory. 

This is known as a tax-payer’s return. 
Upon the basis of this return and an analy- 
sis of the information disclosed by the pre- 
liminary inquiry and the tax-payer’s inven- 
tory, the proper amount of tax will be de- 
termined. Payment of the tax must be made 
to the Collector of Internal Revenue at the 
time of filing the return, but payment may 
be extended to a date not exceeding seven 
months from the passage of the act, upon 
the filing of a bond for payment. This bond 
must be given with an approved corporate 
surety company in a penal sum of not less 
than double the amount of the tax, and in 
no case less than $1,000. 


The penalties for failure to comply with 
the requirements of the law are for slackers. 

Upon every citizen rests the responsibility 
of contributing to the utmost of his ability 
teward the of the 
war.’ The War Revenue Act represents the 
judgment of the United States Congress as 
to what is the proper share for each citizen 
to contribute. This share is based upon the 
ability of the citizen to contribute. 


successful termination 


It is the unquestioned duty, therefore, of 
every true American citizen not only to pay 


“the full tax the law requires of him, but to 


remove every possible obstacle to the suc- 
cessful administration of the law by the 
ureau of Internal Revenue. Under the cir- 
cumstances, it is a high privilege for every 
citizen to comply strictly with the terms of 
the law and to make it a part of his duty 
to see that every other citizen does likewise. 
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MEAT SITUATION IN THE U. S. 


(Continued from page 148.) 


inclose in fence large holdings of land, which 
are either privately owned or are leased for 
a term of years from the Government. These 
ranches are known as cattle and sheep sta- 
tions, and range in size from 5,000 to several 
million acres. Owing to the prevailing tropi- 
sub-tropical climate of Australia, 
open grazing on the indigenous grasses ex- 


eal and 
ists throughout the year in ordinary seasons. 
Practically no effort is made in these con- 
tinuous grazing districts to provide feed for 
periods when grass becomes deficient on ac- 
count of drought, and devastating sectional, 
or even general, droughts are of not infre- 
quent occurrence. These dry periods often 
affect the livestock 
considerable 


seriously industry by 


causing 


losses of lambs and 


calves, and, at times, enormous losses of 
cattle and sheep. 

Following the droughts, however, the live- 
remarkable 


few 


stock industry shows 


recupera- 
tive favorable seasons 
usually suffice for the replenishment of the 


depleted flocks and herds. 


powers, and a 
Australia is poorly 
supplied with natural watercourses, so that 
much dependence must be placed on ponds 
constructed to impound surface water, or on 
bores or wells, which are often 3,000 feet or 
more in depth. 

The swine is 
usually as an adjunct to dairying. 


production of conducted 
Australian Marketing Conditions. 


In the marketing of fat stock, buyers may 
go to the premises to make direct purchase 


THE NATIONAL 
of the producers, or the producers or owners 
may offer their holdings at public auction at 
sales yards located in various towns and dis- 
tricts. Such be held at 
certain places on regular days each week, or 


auction sales may 


announcements advertise- 
Livestock 
sales are usually made at a lump price per 
head. or, in case of private sale, they may be 
made on the basis of dressed weight of the 
the 
of weighing livestock at the time of sale is 


may be made in 


ments in the local newspapers. 


careass at meat works. The practice 
not followed, except occasionally in the pur: 
chase of swine. 


The 


eccount 


custom of slaughtering on farmers’ 
Under 
this method, the slaughtering concern under- 


takes to receive cattle and sheep, to slaugh- 


is followed to some extent. 


ter, freeze, and market the carcass, and dis- 
pose of the skins, tallow, etc., for the farmer 
cr owner, charging variable fees for the serv- 
ices rendered. 

Although Australia has an area approxi- 
mately equal to that of the main body of 
the United States, it has a little less than a 
total of 17,000 miles of railways, all owned 
by the Government. Railroad development 
has been confined mostly to the southeastern 
aud eastern parts of the continent, thus leav- 
ing the vast interior and the western and 
northern parts of the country without con- 
necting railroads. This that - sheep 
and cattle produced on the interior expanse 
of grazing lands must be driven on foot to 
distant railway 


means 


points for shipment, or 
driven directly to the meat works, the latter 
heing quite uniformly located on or near the 


Pacific Coast, between Adelaide on the south 
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and Townsville, in- Queensland, on the north. 
It is not uncommon in Australia to hear of 
large droves of fat cattle which have been 
driven overland from 500 to 1,000 miles or 
mere, without serious 
weight on native grasses along the way, to 
reach a railway shipping point or meat 
works, Likewise sheep from the far interior 
districts are often trailed hundreds of miles 
to reach markets. 


subsisting loss of 


In addition to the exportation of meat and 
meat products, Australia exports annually 
f 15,000,000 to 20,000,000 


from rabbits 
and hares. 


frozen 

An especially notable feature is the rather 
ecneral operation of State- 
owned abattoirs. 


municipal and 


Slaughtering to the Limit. 


The entry of two American companies into 
the 
ness in Australia, in addition to strong Eng- 


slaughtering and meat-exporting busi- 
lish companies, and the relatively increasing 
demand for cattle as evidenced by the in- 
crease in price of beef in consumers’ mar- 
kets, seem to be the Australian 
beef-producing industry as they are affecting 
the beef-producing industry in 


affecting 


Argentina; 
that is to say, they seem to be causing a 
slaughter “to the limit.” of beef 
production, therefore, does not seem to be in 
prospect in Australia. 
ing companies are buying extensive areas of 
grazing land and stocking them with great 
herds of cattle, the effect of which, pre- 
sumably, may be to make the beef supply 
more steady, but not necessarily larger. 


Increase 


Yet. large slaughter- 


(To be continued.) 





hedging trades. 
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SATURDAY, OCTOBER 13, 1917. 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
+ 
FRIDAY’S GENERAL MARKETS. PACKERS’ PURCHASES Obicago «eveeeseveereseees By 5,158 8,000 
RE NE Sis deweneceeeeo 745 87 52 
Lard in New York. Purchases of livestock by packers at principal cen- Gute NE RE en ae F ) 4.502 1,200 
“ ‘ ters for the week ending Saturday, October 12, 1917, St. Louis 7,694 500 
New ‘ork, October 19.—N 2 4 a ave-renested oat St. Joseph 3,000 2,000 
; : Market steady; a eported as follows: Sioux City 3000 10,000 
prime Western, $23.87@23.92; Middle West, Chicago. St. Paul .. 700 
$24 ¢ 15 a ‘ P CORONER THY cccsewveccse 800 1,000 
: a 30@24.40; city steam, $244,@24Y,, nom- etait i ae. Sheep. Fort Worth ............s06 3,000 500 
inal; refined Continent, $26; S ics reales ad MM aT 21, 20,705 Ea aks cdscaireners S18 202 =. 21,384 
west c tine ys be es outh American, Swift & Co. ...........-.. 11,800 83,070 Louisville ...........0000. 400 1,200 100 
$26.25; Brazil, kegs, $27.25; compound, 20% —_|Vilson bs > anda aeaeaiee SO (MOE COMBE ci ccsccscceseens 700 
P ¢ i saad BEOPEIS GB UO. wcccccccccoes 4,200 8,247 Wichita 00 500 
P21. « MOKEIS GH UO. .oc-seeeeeeee 9802 4,200 8,247 Wichita .............cce0- 2 § 
@21, all nominal. G. H. Hammond Co........ 5,300 — ee 400 5,000 
; Anglo-Amer. Prov. Co...... 5,100 PHAGE Seed secs daseess 1,000 500 
Marseilles Oils. Libby, MeNeill & Libby.... 5,834 wee sre)” MOMMA ois woiersiciasesseners-si 700 3.400 300 
; Roberts & Oake, 1,500 hogs; Boyd, Lunham & Co., NE eiiaraothanteeseaaiern 750 1,000 2,000 
Marseilles, October 19.—Copra fabrique, 2.200 hogs; Independent Packing Co., 3,400 hogs; Cleveland ..............- mW) 2,000 600 
210 fr.: c , 5 Western Packing & Provision Co., 4,400 hegs; Miller ae rere eer 405 1,800 1,208 
- ir.; copra edible, — fr.; peanut fabrique, & Hart, 2,100 hogs; others, 4.200 hogs. " ™ = = =~ 4017 
224.50 fr.: peanut edible, — fr K ; MONDAY, OCTOBER 15, 1917. 
: E peices cn Chicago ae veeseeeeeeescees $3,000 24,842 33,000 
iv Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. DOE 6ckweireweeses At y . 
Liverpool Produce Market. Ce Ae 6,208 BEER. GEE iaccennsasicnsates dens 1,400 3.278 30,000 
od ‘ Fowler Packing Co......... ee 1,119 err 17.700 11,500 2,700 
Liverpool, October 19.—(By Cable.) —Beef, Wie 0, oe 555.5.0 4,602 Te RS Se ss eas on senna 3,500 4,000 2,000 
extra, Indi 238 E ‘ e WE eT Aiewecsies conse 6,397 5,219 BleGE CH oes cccccvcccevee 10,000 4,000 4,000 
dian mess not quoted; pork, prime Cudahy Packing Go 5680 Me Me os. vataces 3000 14,000 5,000 
mess not quoted; shoulders, square, 132s. 3d. Morris & Co. 4,833 2.750 Oklahoma City ............ 2,250 2,500 . 
. ee BED vce vandcdevvvenevece 354 64 Pert Werth ...cccsccceseee 20,000 3, 2,000 
New York, 124s.; p 0 : sel ‘ bidet po bao 
S.; pienic, 111s. 9d.; hams, long, —Woit Packing Co., 79 cattle; Dold Packing Co., 816 Louisville .........++-.0+- — 68S 658 
140s. 9d.; American cut, 145s. 6d.; bacon, hogs; John herent & Co., 696 cattle; J. Stern & Son, pr ie icc aia se a deed a po 
‘ . . ==. ey 8 cattle: Schwartz, Bolen & Co., 374 hogs; United . sees Sela oaeipchale a tebe tee = ; 
Cumberland cut, 155s. 9d.; long clear, 1635; Dressed Beef Co., 17 cattle: Rice & Kirk, 15 cattle . ee gueties ov coninny aes —— a 
: nals + , a c t 629 hogs i eee ee ee - ’ 
short back, 160s. 9d.; bellies, 162s. 6d. Lard, “4 1-629 hogs. Pittsburgh ............0+++ 8.100 4,000 4,000 
spot prime, 127s.; American refined, 28-lb. <i aaa PERCE — 6,086 1.38 
. UMAIO woe cece eceeeseeees ‘. e, a, 
box, 126s. 6d. Lard (Hamburg), nom. Tal- GUSAEIN cisco ces Guneuriiets 1,600 6,000 6,000 
low, prime city, not quoted; New York City SLAUGHTER REPORTS UP TD acces 5 stcineees's 4,150 7,160 7,730 
snociala . . ; : ‘ JESDAY, OCTOBER 16, 1917. 
specials not quoted. Cheese, Canadian finest Special reports to The National Provisioner showed TUESDAY, OCTOF . 
white, new, 130s, 6d. Tallow Austrian (at the number of livestock slaughtered at the following Chicago peat sn eeen ree 15,000 rod 13,000 
London), 72s. centers for the week ending October 13, 1917: jem ne lane ae: 17.000 4.792 30,000 
a CATTLE. a re or ar 7.100 eyed ~“— 
-So—_—— erry oe 5,000 §, 5, 
i . SREY ERR et ieee greene ioe eRe Eee er Pon ag genre Sioux City See 8 3,500 6,000 1,5 
FRIDAY’S CLOSINGS. Pe Sa EECA 5 Bite Be RO. GEM Eno. Scidbsncweee 2,900 3,000 
Ee IN esis sigice V:sAiisleewns HC wee selina eure we NS eS 2.880 
Provisions. East St. Louis err 2.000 900 16,000 
= oe : St, Ere ee rr eer ee ee ey eee OS en orerr 1,000 1,500 50 
lrade was fairly active and prices were +n weet eee cece nee tere nee ceeseteeeeees es ann as ne sawes -” 
ae ae ee ns ee RS NA iva 9 to tenn cde ceweeeeseteawperesieny EES cadincansiecesacows on 6, 
weak early with hogs. A better COMMNEGMION fe ee ge ee a 2981 
house demand and short covering caused a New York and Jersey City................0055 Indianapolis .............. 1.900 9,000 
rally. I us ce un aces sb esnerseeenins TRAE, cc.cccicvseciesecas 1,500 500 
Oklahoma City ..........eceeeceeee rec ceccees Cincinnati .........--++++- 900 2,478 200 
Tallow. “ae er 1,000 4,480 4,800 
Ihe trade was quiet but prices firm. . eer. <acsenevereas ees Sy us 
Special loose is quoted at 17e. Chicago Pe Ss gtgualig a/'aie tare nave ie ek al lene eae e NeW VOrk 2. ccsccescesvcee a) ’ . 
aoe ae WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 17, 1917. 
: Oleo Stearine. gga Louis Cs (255 psn cena sees 26,000 pied — 
eas : , < 4 St. ! c ESET E at 5,000 13, 5,000 
l'rade was light with prices steady. Oleo allenic aed net pent MAA cone. RES Ree ace 5,625 . 
is quoted at 2214,@23c. INN rire ce eek roecnink suuie-vecn encore Oe: RAMA sot cen 8,700 13,011 1,600 
Eee ee ie re ea 6,000 
Cottonseed Oil RE er ee eS ee ee ee EN oo dc-sc kw saneses 6,000 
i Ng ee a ee ee ee TN le 22 ccaceoens 5,900 
Trading continues small and mostly evening New York and Jersey City.....--.-++++++++: MGMIIAS «5.5.0 s.scacesicneces 6,462 
f ol i -ontracts Pinon ware ¥ a aa bag oo Er rere tro ER eet 3,600 
Up of old contracts. rices were very steady. xiahoma City .............ecccceceeesceeers NR ER 3,000 
SHEEP COED . oc cv ccccccsescceses 700 
—<- — A eoaaupbeenesenane 2,800 
NE hk cc ce6ios sees cnet seo eshaenat sam 64,786 Indianapolis ..........++-+- 7. 
FRIDAY’S LIVESTOCK MARKETS. ame ERE OE rer rc Cincinnati acanaaeenene es 2.500 6,419 200 
thi 2 RM hic. joie yalocuscsce acest abs ieee ST a, ee 600 1,600 3,600 
Chicago, October 19.-Hogs 30e. lower. Bulk Best Bt, DNR cccuecscutetiniaahaveesaleuaaee 10,073 Cleveland IS Ree ve 1,000 
of prices, $15.80@ 16.70; light, $15.30@16.80; ra gag eden ae ehed Hee ees 528 WOW BOE ovis cccvesccsce 1,770 2,740 8,060 
. a vm a ee as 0, errr a rir re re ee "ay 7S , " 7 - 
mixed, $15.50@17; rough heavy, $15.50@17; Sioux City ............ ce eeeee cence eeeeeens ‘ THURSDAY, OCTOBER 18, 1917. 
on B1G =, oe » ~ -~, South St. Paul 829 Wai a. eet) seks 12,000 17,000 16,000 
Yorkers, $16.10@16.35; pigs, $11@14.75; yay york and Sauter Milly... oes Svcccoss 09’ 894 ee ei snide 4000 5,000 10,000 
cattle, weak to 1l0e. lower; beeves, $6.75@ PI, ii carb aemcccinerranateeteecenn GAN Gee orcas £500 — 
7 if 5 s EES GE ee 00 Y 
17.10; cows and heifers, $4.85@11.90; stocks — + prone 2 500 1,500 
: aR ; Be angers St. Joseph ..... 6.60. 2e 000 : 0 pan 
and feeders, %6@ 11.40. Calves $9@16; BOUE CMY .occccccccceves 2.000 4,500 1,5 
aes _ i Seen FOREIGN COMMERCIAL EXCHANGE. nas cecninasaics 11.000 
sheep L0e, lower; lambs,  $12.75@17.40: ; hie : 1‘. Riise Oklahoma City ............ 3.000 3.000 
Western. $9.30@12.90: native, $9@11.70; _. NeW York. October 18.—Foreign commer- Fort Worth ..........----- 5,500 
; : cial exchange rates, as far as quoted, are: Milwaukee ......-.+.000055 
vearlings, $11.40@14. TRUE aixenicossawaee tes 
: London— Sa ee eerrmne rors st e 
Buffalo, October 19.—Hogs lower; on sale, Bankers, ve ree s. Cudahy... ee sere eee 
3900. at $17 7 5( Cable transfers .............- 76 Wichita ......cecceceeeoes 
3,200, at S17 @ 17.50. Demand sterling ............. 4.75 5 OND os 5:5:00-950:0;8:0% 50 en fii 
ahs . ar 19 = a 215.63 Commercial bills, sight ...... 4.74% OR ere eee 2.000 Pe. 
G — October 19. Hogs lower, at $15.65 Commercial, 60 days......... 4.70% eer rere te 375 3.200 
W 10.00. Commercial, 90 days.......... 4.6814 CEE, Siw ck oecren be eins 
—- ar WOW TOO ivcccderes evens 975 1.662 2,310 
Kansas City. October 19.—Hogs lower, at  Paris— J 
piece ’ =* S : Commercial, 90 days.......... No quotations. F YAY. OCTORER 19. 1917 
$15.50@16.90. Commercial, 60 days.......... 5.85 RIDAY, eS oe 
. - Commercial, sight ............ 5.80 CMMI oii. c.dcnacrsnamaees 5.000 12,000 £000 
Indianapolis, October 19.—Hogs lower, at See gga Pen, = TM, Manns CUP oe cicicecanse 2.000 3.000 4,000 
S Bankers’ cables ..........++- 5.77% = -* 
$16.50@17.50 tankers’ checks ..........-5 5.7914 Se ae ee 3,400 4,600 11,000 
Berlir WR; Nie s0'0 ih 60d orecuutents 1,800 4,800 1,500 
- + . * nie e pe . ove 5 2 0 5 
Detroit, October 19.—Hogs dull, at $16@ Commercial, sight ........... No quotations. - ne isd oqwelore bine 1.590 +4 - 
16,75. ar pl Sauna celts we = ag no eats ne pond 
Cudahy, October 19.—Hogs lower, at $15.30 8” re pen one weeer gre aR cee €.200 1,800 8,000 
- i . Antwerp Oklahoma City .........++: 200 SC 
@li. Commercial, 60 day No ¢ ations ; 2 7 ( 
arcial, 60 days.......... I quotations. ee ee 1.200 7,000 400 
St. Joseph October 19.—Hogs lower, at ge rrr rar No quotations. Wi se chon paie A 1,800 500 17,000 
215.95@17.70 ‘ - Zankers’ cables ........-.-e0- No quotations. 
S126 4 f'Ue 
Amsterdam 
Sioux City, Cctober 19.—Hogs lower at Commercial, sight ........... 4235 W h P 48 f 
$16.25@16.80. “ Commercial, 60 days......... 4243 atc age or 
geet, anWers” GONE vise oo vse 5 43 ° Ch 
Louisville October 19. Hogs lower, at Copenhagen usiness ances 
S1L5@16 ee ee ee 31%@ 
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HIDE AND SKIN MARKETS 


{SHOE AND LEATHER REPORTER) 


The hide markets are growing stronger 
under a better demand and limited supplies. 
The expanding demands cf the Government 
together with the improving civilian shoe 
trade are bull points. 


Chicago. 

PACKER HIDES.—Over a quarter of a mil- 
lion hides moved this week at prices strong 
to a shade higher in many instances. K0II- 
ers have wiped out the enormous siocks of 
hides they had on hand a month or six wevks 
ago and view the future very rosily. Only one 
lot of old hides, totaling 25,000, is held, await- 
ing outlet, and holder feels sure of early 
trade on this block of stock. Slaughter is 
large and runs to the light weight class of 
cattle. Native steers were not sold 
heavy end owing to scarcity. 


in the 
Kill at pres- 
ent is not running 5 per cent. of the over 
60 Ibs. hides. About 8,000 September-October 
extreme light hides sold at 27c. More avail- 
able at that figure. Heavy hides are still 
top at 34c., but well informed buyers think 
35¢c. could be easily obtained if hides for early 
shipment were available. Later: About 4,000 
May-June St. Louis extreme native steers 
sold at 2614c. in connection with 8,000 June 
forward at 27c. Texas steers advanced to 
291%4c. on buying of 5,000 current slaughter. 
About 10,000 December to April light Texas 
steers realized 25%c., in connection with 
25,000 April to date kill at 2614c. Several lots 
aggregating 39,000 currént light 
Texas steers moved at 23c. Heavy weights 
are now held for 30c., lights at 27c. and ex- 
tremes at 2314,@24c. 
ceived no 
28Y,c. 


refused. 


extreme 


Butt branded steers re- 
Last were at 
Bids at that rate have been repeatedly 


attention. sales 
Sellers ask 29',c., usually owing to 
strength in native and Texas steers. Colorado 
steers went at 28c. for 30,000 September-Octo- 
ber kill and 281,c. was realized for 7,500 July- 
August: hides ready to ship. This is the gen- 
eral asking price for further business. Brand- 
ed cows the greatest attention. 
About 105,000 sold at 23c. in salting June for- 
ward to date. One lot of 25,000 December to 
June kill is still unsold and 23e. is asked, but 
buyers think the figure would be shaded. Heavy 
cows sold at 32c. for 2,000 current kill and 
32%c. was realized for 3,000 similar salting a 
few hours later. Old hides went at 25c. for 
5,000 February-March take-off and 28¢. was 
paid for 1,500 May kill. Current stock now held 
for 33c. Light native cows brought 27c., the 
previous sale figure for 5,000 September-Octo- 
ber kill. 


received 


Plenty of this selection coming in 
present slaughter, and sellers seem willing to 
keep them moving at no advance in price. 
Later About 


Northern light cows brought new rate of 
27%,c. and two lots of 15,000 St. Louis kill 
brought 27c. Native bulls are quiet and 
waiting at 24c. last paid and still bid with 
nothing offered under 25c. Branded bulls are 
quiet and nominal at 20@22c. as to seller, 
salting and slaughtering point. Available 
stocks small. 


Later.—Packer hides are firm and higher. 
Business is slow because of meager stocks. 
Bids of 28c. have been refused for October 
light cows. The offerings are small and kill- 
ers prefer to wait until the hides are in salt 
before quoting prices. Bids of 20c. declined 
for 35,000 last December to June branded 
Packers ask 23c., but will shade. This 
is the only stock of old hides unsold. Native 
hides closely sold up, branded selections also 
in small supply. 

COUNTRY HIDES.--Trading slowed up 
sharply in country hides in the current period. 
Heavy steers are quiet locally. Efforts to lo- 
cate current stuff at 27c., the last sale figure, 
prove fruitless. 


cows. 


Very few steers are coming, 
and 28c. is asked. Old hides recently sold at 
25e., and there are still a few cars unsold, 
some of which were offered at 24c. and others 
held as high as 2614. where entirely free of 
grubs. Heavy cows sold at 2314c. in a mod- 
erate way and also at 24c. for straight and 
special weights down to 55 Ibs. Most of the 
sales were made in connection with the popu- 
lar buff weights. Production is small, as a 
lighter average weight class of cattle is being 
slaughtered. Available stocks are small, and 
very few of the back salting are still unsold. 
Buffs brought 2314¢. early in the week, and 
late business was done at 24c. Dealers gener- 
ally included heavy cow weights in these 
sales. Offerings at present include a small 
percentage of winter stock or else sellers are 
unwilling to make offerings of the current 
stuff on the present market, believing better 
prices await a later market. No seconds were 
moved. These are quoted at the usual cent 
reduction. The situation in the originating 
market is steady. All weights of seasonable 
hides from the good sections are held at 
2314c. and some collectors are looking for 
much higher prices. Extremes sold at 2414. 
locally for several cars of current hides. Ef- 
forts to obtain 25c. have proved fruitless. 
Business has been done East in choice lots 
of this weight range at 25@25%%c., but the 
hardly be country 
Of- 
ferings of hides at 18@20c. fail to attract 
bids of any kind. Buyers simply do not wish 
to trade and holders seem resigned to a pol- 


quality can classed as 


origin. Branded cows are still lifeless. 











Decide and you can’t go wrong. 


The Wannenwetsch System of 


is no experiment, but tried and proven to be sani- 
tary and less expensive than others. 
Let us prove our claims. 


C.H. A. Wannenwetsch & Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Packing House Architects and Engineers. 


8,000 September-October icy of waiting for something to turn up. 
INVESTIGATE 
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Country packer branded hides are slow and 
nominal at 21@25c. as to descriptions and 
salting. Bulls are slow. Country run is 
generally held at 2lc., but considered worth 


about 20c. for business. Stocks are small. 
Country packer bulls quoted at 24c. lately 
paid for late take-off. 

Later—Market firm. Buffs and heavy 


cows are held firm at 25c. Three cars of ex- 
tremes brought 25c. The strength in packer 
light native hides is expected to affect the 
country market. 

CALFSKINS were not sold, but a much 
firmer undertone pervades the market. City 
collectors report bids at 3714,@38c. and tenta- 
tive ones as high as 40c., but their ideas 
at 42%%c., and they report meager stocks in 
salt unsold. Outside city calfskins are going 
at 35c. frequently at points of origin and 
some smaller packer stuff sold at 38¢e. Coun- 
try run of goods quoted at 3le. lately paid 
and 33@35c. now asked with stocks small. 
Receipts of skins continue of moderately am- 
ple proportions, even though the big runs 
have passed. Packer skins are held at 45c. 
for the meager stocks available for sale. Dea- 
cons quoted at $2@2.40 and light calf $2.20@ 
2.60.° Kipskins are strong in tone but quiet. 
Country run quoted at 28@30c. nominal; city 
goods 32c. last paid and 35c. talked. Packer 
skins range at 3214,@37'4c., inside for old 
take-off. 

Later.—Calfskins are firm, cities 40@42',c¢., 
outside price asked. One car of country dea- 
cons brought $2.20 and another at $2.30. Light 
calf $2.40 and 2.50. Car of city deacons $2.50, 
light calf $2.70. 

HORSEHIDES are wanted at $7, and sell- 
ers are demanding $7.25@7.50 for the average 


country run. Stocks are moderate. City 
hides are quoted at $7.50@8 nominal. Ponies 


and glues $3.50@4 and coltskins at $1@2. 

Later.—Fifteen thousand mixed country 
city horse hides sold at New York, Ohio and 
Pennsylvania points at better than $8 for 
shipment West. Bid of $8 by another West- 
ern buyer refused. 

HOGSKINS quoted steady and unchanged 
at $1@1.15 nominal for the average country 
run of skins with the rejected pigs and glues 
out at half rates. No. 1 pigskin strips are 
selling at 914@1le. as to measurements and 
seconds bring 814@10c. No. 3 strips quoted 
at 5@7e. as to measurements. 

SHEEP PELTS.—Business was slow in 
sheepskins this week, it being an in-between 
period in the matter of sales. Producers 
usually sell every two weeks and next week 
is the trading period. Packer shearlings are 
quoted at $2.30 last paid and $2.40 now talked 
owing to the firm position of wools and the 
improvement in the pickled skin markets. 
Lambskins are quoted at $3.57,@3.65 as to 
slaughter and sections. Outside asked for 
local salting. Sheepskins of 12@13 Ibs. aver- 
age quoted at $3.75 asked. Dry Western pelts 
are unchanged at 48@53c. asked as to varie- 
ties and sections: outside asked for the best 
light weight Montana skins. Pickled skins 
are considered firmer in tone owing to re- 
cent movement of sheepskin leather and to 

(Continued on page 167.) 
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EXPORTS OF COTTONSEED OIL. 


Revised government estimates of exports of 
ecttonseed oil for the month of August, by 
ports of export, are reported as follows, with 
tetals compared: New York, 6,698 bbls.; 
Maryland, 2,156 bbls.; Michigan, 434 bbls. ; 
New Orleans, 660 bbls.; Dakota, 3 bbls.; St. 
Lawrence, 6 bbls.; other districts, 242 bbls. 
Total, August, 1917, 10,199 bbls.; August, 
1916, 19,611 bbls. Total, season 1917 to date, 
12 months, 397,559 bbls.; same period of last 
year, 593,839 bbls. These figures were de- 
layed because of war conditions, and have only 
just been made public. They include ship- 
ments information concerning which was 
withheld from the public and totals of which 
are only now given out, details of destination, 
ete., still being withheld. 
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CHICAGO 


(Special Letter to The National Provisioner from the 
National Live Stock Commission Co.) 
Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Oct. 17, 

A year ago this week choice steers were 
selling from $10.50@11.40, while today the 
same class would bring from $5@6 per cwt. 
more, while on the medium and low priced 
kinds, the market is anywhere from $2@3 
per cwt. higher than it was at this time a 
year ago. Receipts of 84,000 cattle in Chi- 
cago for the first three days of this week 
speaks volumes, and last week’s 25@50c. up- 
turn, which was very encouraging, has all 
been wiped out. In fact, on account of the 
deluge of cattle, many steers are all the way 
from 50c. to $1 per cwt. lower than a week 
ago. If liquidation is persisted in there must 
only be one result, namely, to force prices 
still lower. 

Climatic conditions have been very unfa- 
vorable in most sections of the country, in- 
cluding Chicago, during the past week, and 
more or less rain, combined with heavy re- 
ceipts at all of the markets, has had a very 
depressing effect upon the trade. The deluge 
of cattle includes acres and acres of medium 
and low-priced steer cattle and the severe 
decline on the kinds mentioned has naturally 
had a very depressing effect upon the butcher- 
stuff market. Included in the receipts have 
been “scads” of medium and low fleshed 
heifers; in other words, the slippery kinds, 
which on bad markets are always the hard- 
est sellers and compared to the high time in 
the market a week ago, cows and heifers are 
off 75c. to $1 per ecwt.; in fact, some of the 
medium and undesirable kinds of heifers show 
even more loss, while the bull market, in 
sympathy with the decline in butcher-stuff, 
is off 25@40c. on all grades with heavy 
bolognas best sellers at the present time. 
Veal calves are holding up well in price and 
the choice light kinds are selling from $15@ 
15.75 because of their great scarcity, but 
there is a big supply of strongweight veal 
calves weighing from 175@225 lbs. that are 
hard to move at prices ranging from $9@ 
12.50, according to the flesh they are carry- 
ing and there are hundreds and hundreds of 
strongweight and fair fleshed calves selling 
all the way from $6.50@7.50 with the good, 
thick fat, heavy calves at $7.75@8.75, while 
tailends are going from 5@6c. 

Declining with regularity, the hog trade is 
apparently still on the toboggan, and the 
“skids” appear to be well greased. The 
opening of the old fashioned packing season 
is always a signal for a concerted effort on 
the part of buyers to lower prices. This 
year there is more reason than ever before 
because of the abnormally high level at which 
hogs have sold for many months, and par- 
ticularly during the past sixty days. Heavy 
receipts are not looked for until January, 
but in the meantime some sections of the 
country, where corn was hit pretty hard, will 
unload; in fact, liquidation has already be- 
gun, as receipts are gradually increasing at 
all points. Values on Wednesday of this 
week ruled anywhere from $1@1.50 per ewt. 
lower than a week ago, and while an early 
top of $18.20 was paid, it was entirely out of 
line, for the trade closed very mean with the 
bulk of choice butchers and good lightweight 
shipping hogs selling from $17.50@18; good 
mixed and good corned packing grades $17@ 
17.50; plain and grassy packing kinds 
$16.50@17 and good shipping pigs from $15@ 


(Continued on page 161.) 











KANSAS CITY 


(Special Letter to The National Provisioner.) 

Kansas City Stock Yards, Oct. 16, 1917. 

Fire early this morning destroyed a com- 
paratively small portion of the cattle yards, 
and all of the hog yards, together with four 
or five thousand head of cattle, and about 
three thousand hogs. Incoming stock for to- 
day’s market was held back by railroads, and 
much of it was diverted to other markets. 
Substitute hog yards were opened in the 
North Side yards, adequate for handling 10,- 
000 hogs, and cattle in killing flesh were un- 
loaded in the quarantine yards. Stockers and 
feeders were not received today. 

Packer buyers were all in the market for 
cattle, and paid $8.50@12.50 in the native 
division for beef steers. Beef cattle were un- 
loaded in the quarantine division whether 
they were from below the quarantine line or 
not, an order of commission firms, and pack- 
ers took them there at steady prices. One 
string of ten cars of Texas cattle sold at 10 
cents a pound. Some 4,000 hogs were un- 
loaded up to noon and sold at $16.50@18.25, 
considered about steady with yesterday. In 
the sheep house early offerings were of in- 
ferior grade, sales steady with the decline of 
yesterday. 

That part of the fire in the cattle yards 
was confined to pens used by yard traders, 
with the exception of pens used by two or 
three commission firms. No damage was done 
to pens used by the other firms. All kinds of 
cattle are now being received, with the ex- 
ception of stockers and feeders, and these 
will be handled as usual within a few days. 
Extensions in the substitute hog yards can 
be quickly made, increasing the capacity of 
10,000 head materially, and hogs will be han- 
dled as usual. The sheep yards were remote 
from the scene of fire, and business there will 
proceed without interruption. 


4% — 


ST. LOUIS 


(Special Report to The National Provisioner from 
The Davidson Commission Co.) 
National Stock Yards, Ill., Oct. 17. 

Cattle receipts are making records these 
days. We have received for the week ending 
today 50,750, including 4,750 Southerns. This 
is the biggest week in the history of our 
market. Monday of this week we had 14,885 
native cattle—the record for this 
There were no choice, or prime cattle in the 
offerings, but there is a demand for them, 
and were they here they no doubt would sell 
on a good steady basis. Cattle that can be 
called good, or good to choice, ranging in price 
from $12@14, are not far from steady. We 
are not receiving enough of this class, and 
they, therefore, find quick sale. In all other 
grades of cattle the market is unevenly 
lower, in spots as much as $1 per cwt. under 
the close of last week. The break in price 
is particularly noticeable on the medium and 
common cattle which constitute the heaviest 
part of our receipts. There is too much of 
a sameness in this class, and the heavy runs 
have made the market stagnant as well as 
lower in price. Oklahoma and Kansas are 
contributing a fair proportion of the receipts, 
but we are getting along toward the end of 
their runs and the cattle are not as good as 
those earlier in the season. They are rang- 
ing in price from $7@8.50 for the medium 
kinds and up to lle. for the better kinds with 
weight. In the butcher cattle market about 
the same conditions exist as in the beef 
grades; best kinds, of which we are receiving 
a few that can be graded as good, are selling 
up to $11.50@11.75, but a range of $7@9 
about catches the majority of the offerings 
in the heifer and yearling market. Cows are 
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uneven. There are a world of plain grass 
cows and a great many of the trashy kinds 
from the Southeast. The best weighty offer- 
ings are selling from $8.50@9.50, the plain 
grades, including canners and cutters, range 
from $5.25@7.50. 

Hog receipts for the week amount to 53,000 
head, a somewhat more generous run than 
we have been receiving. Not much can be 
said for the quality of the offerings. On one 
or two days it might be called fair, but for 
the most of the time the quality has been 
poor. The market has experienced a very 
sharp decline; it is probably 50@75c. ‘ower 
than a week ago. The quotations at this 
writing are: Mixed and butchers, $17@17.75; 
good heavy, $17.25@18; rough, $16.25@16.75; 
lights, $16.75@17.25; pigs, $15@16.50: bulk, 
$16.75@17.75. 

The record at the sheep house for the week 
is 11,000. The market has ruled, generally, 
dull and unevenly lower, although this is the 
case so far as price is concerned, yet the de- 
mand is active and clearances good in aged 
stock. Muttons are quoted at $10.50@11.25; 
wethers, $11.50@12.50; canners and choppers, 
$5@8.50. Lambs have declined right at 75c. 
for the week. The general quotations on 
lambs are $13@17.25. A few lambs sold on 
Tuesday to city butchers at $17.50, but this 
price could not be obtained front the packers. 
The top for the week was made on Thurs- 
day when $18 for choice to prime lambs was 
paid. 


— —%e-—_—_ 


OMAHA 


(Special Letter to The National Provisioner.) 
So. Omaha, Neb., Oct. 16. 

Liberal cattle receipts have been the order 
of the day, 50,000 head last week and 135,000 
so far this month. Quality of the cattle, 
however, is about the poorest of the season, 
the offerings much breeding and 
stock stuff. Beef ‘steers have been in com- 
paratively limited supply and prices have 
been on the down turn owing to the lack of 
competition from feeder buyers. As compared 
with ten days ago. prices for both beef steers 
and cows are 25@50c lower. No corn feds 
are coming, but grass beeves sell from $7.50@ 
13.50, and cows and heifers from $5@9. Lack 
of competition from feeder buyers is due to 
the fear of action by Food Administrator 
Hoover in fixing beef prices and a great many 
very desirable feeding and breeding animals 
are going to the shambles. Veal calves are 
quotably steady at $9.50@12.50 and _ bulls, 
stags, ‘ete., are unevenly lower at $5.50@7.50. 

Notwithstanding the very moderate supplies 
of hogs the market has broken sharply and 
values are $1.60@1.75 lower than the early 
part of last week. Only 25,000 hogs were 
received last week and it is certain the fall 
run will be smaller than a year ago, but the 
decline in corn prices and the action of the 
Food Administrator have brought about a 
very bearish sentiment in the trade. With 
4,000 hogs here today; prices ruled 10@15c 
lower. Tops brought $17.75, and the bulk of 
the trading was at $17.15@17.35. A week 
ago the top was $19.40, and the bulk. of the 
hogs sold around $18.85@19. 

The market for sheep and lambs kas been 
very uneven and uncertain with a decidedly 
bearish feeling in the trade and the trend of 
values somewhat lower. There were about 
90,000 sheep and lambs here last week, and 
feeder buyers took the big bulk of them, the 
demand from packers being rather slack. Fat 
lambs sold today at $17@17.75, and feeder 
lambs at $16.25@18.25. Yearlings are sell- 
ing at $12@13.50; wethers at $11.50@12.50 
and ewes at $10@11. 


including 


NEW YORK LIVE STOCK 
WEEKLY RECEIPTS TO OCTOBER 15, 1917. 
Sheep and 


Beeves. Calves. lambs. Hogs. 

New York ....cccsccess 1,637 3,534 3,764 5,683 
ee eee 6,889 3,148 16,212 10,934 
Central Union ......... 1,906 942 9,848 eee 
NS) awh os sctavves 10.482 7,619 29,824 16,617 
Totals last week ....... 9,896 6,559 25,515 16,763 
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| ICE AND REFRIGERATION 


NEW CORPORATIONS. 


Cape Girardeau, Mo.—Max J. Koeck, 
Charles H. Overstoltz and Edward FE. Hayes 


lave incorporatec ie Cape airy Products 
l I ted the Cape Dairy Product 


Co. Capital stock, $5,000. 
OE 
* 
ICE NOTES. 
Carlisle, Ark.—The plant of the Union 


Creamery, recently destroyed by fire, will be 
rebuilt. 

Darlington, S. C.—It is reported that the 
capital stock of the Darlington Creamery Co. 
may be increased from $5,000 to $7,500. 

Hominy, Okla.—The capital stock of the 
Hominy Cotton Oil & Ice Co. has been in- 
creased from $30,000 to $50,000. 

Clearwater, Fla.—A cold storage plant will 
he established at this point by the Clearwater 
Lighting Co. 

Greer, S. C.—The enlargement of their ice 
plant is being considered by the Greer Ice & 
uel Co. 

Dallas, Tex.—Contract has been let by Mor- 
ris & Co. 
building. 

Meridian, Miss.—The city of Meridian will 
vote on November 2 on $150,000 bonds to build 
an ice plant. 


for the erection of a cold storage 


Dothan, Ala.—It is reported that a refrig- 
erating plant will be installed by the Segrest- 
Cannady Grocery Co. 

Warrenton, N. C.—Plans are being prepared 
for the city for a 20- to 25-ton ice plant. A. 
G. Elliott, city manager. 

Hinton, W. Va.—A cold storage plant, two 
stories and basement, of reinforced concrete 
construction, to cost $50,000, will be built by 
Swift & Company. 

Washington, D. C.—Plans for remodelling 
the ice plant at 15th and E streets, N. E.. and 
building a 10,000-ton ice storage plant are be- 
ing prepared by the American Ice Co. 

Greensboro, N. C.—A building for the manu- 
facture of ice cream will be erected by the 
Arctic Ice & Coal Co., 114 East Market ave- 
W. C. Boren, president. Cost, $20,000. 

Milledgeville. Ga—A _ building will 
erected, and an ice plant with a daily capacity 
of from 20 to 30 tons installed by the Peoples 
Ice Co., organized by J. H. Ennis. Capital 
stock, $25,000. 

Union Springs, Aia.—A company is being 
organized by I. B. Feagin, E. L. Blue, R. E. L. 
Cope and others for the purpose of acquiring 


nue, 


be 


and improving the Union Springs Ice & Coal 
Co.'s plant. 

Jallas, plant will 
installed ‘in connection with the erection of the 


‘Tex.—Refrigerating be 


branch storage and distributing station at this 
point Geo. A. Hormel & Co., of Austin, 
Minn. 

Eagle Pass, ‘Tex.—An addition will be built 
to the ice factory of the Eagle Pass Ice Mfz. 
Co.. and machinery to increase the daily ca- 
pacity from 20 to 40 tons will be installed. 
E. H. Schmidy, president. 

San Antonio, Tex.—Contract has been let to 
the York Mfg. Co. for the building of an ice 
plant with a daily capacity of 165 tons and 
ice storage house of several thousand tons, for 
the Southern Ice & Cold Storage Co., of which 
Mark L. Postlewaite is general manager. 

Bartlesville, Okia.—Natural gas that had 
accumulated in one of the large brick build- 


by 


ings of the Crystal Ice & Cold Storage Co. 
ignited, causing an explosion which blew the 
building to pieces and wrecked another build- 


ing Loss, $15,000 





PRODUCTS IN COLD STORAGE OCT. 1x. 


The monthly report of the Bureau of Mar- 
kets, U. S. Department of Agriculture, shows 
storage holdings of frozen and cured meats, 
including lard, frozen poultry, frozen and case 
eggs, creamery butter, packing stock butter 
and American cheese on October 1, 1917, as 
follows: 


Frozen Beef.—The 293 storages that re- 
ported showed total stocks of 137,806,561 
pounds. The 223 storages reporting for Oc- 
tober 1 this year and last show present hold- 
ings of 119,553,901 pounds compared with 
66,319,304 pounds last year, an increase of 
80.3 per cent. The 244 storages that reported 
for both September 1, and October 1, 1917 
showed an increase of 20,361,674 pounds or 
17.5 per cent., while the 157 storages report- 
ing their holdings for both September 1 and 
October 1, 1916, showed an increase of 7,402,- 
979 pounds or 12.8 per cent. 

Cured Beef.—The 327 storages that report- 
ed showed total sales of 32,644,559 pounds. 
The 271 storages reporting for October 1, 
this year and last show present holdings of 
31,693,549 pounds compared with 21,653,189 
pounds last year, an increase of 46.4 per cent. 
The 276 storages that reported for both Sep- 
tember 1 and October 1, 1917 showed an in- 
crease of 1,410,271 pounds or 4.6 per cent., 
while the 203 storages reporting their hold- 
ings for both September 1 and October 1, 
1916 showed an increase of 2,704,735 pounds 
or 15.0 per cent. 

Frozen Lamb and Mutton.—Lrhe 163 stor- 
ages that reported showed total stocks of 3,- 


221,234 pounds. The 121 storages reporting 
for October 1 this year and last show present 
holdings of 2,486,725 pounds compared with 
2,579,082 pounds last year, a decrease of 3.6 
per cent. The 137 storages that reported for 
both September 1 and October 1, 1917, showed 
an increase of 234,098 pounds or 8.0 per 
cent., while the 88 storages reporting their 
holdings for both September 1 and October 1, 
1916 showed an increase of 358,154 pounds or 
16.6 per cent. 


Frozen Pork.—-The 276 storages that re- 
ported showed total stocks of 45,648,932 
pounds. The 212 storages reporting for Oc- 
tober 1 this year and last show present hold- 
ings of 39,301,556 pounds compared with 38,- 
850,671 pounds last year, an increase of 1.2 
per cent. The 24] storages that reported for 
both September 1 and October 1, 1917 showed 
a decrease of 29,744,178 pounds or 39.6 per 
cent., while the 154 storages reporting their 
holdings for both September 1 and October 1, 
1916, showed a decrease of 25,702,439 pounds 
or 40.6 per cent. 


Dry Salt Pork.—The 415 storages that re- 
ported showed total stocks of 143,253,135 
pounds. The 332 storages reporting for Oc- 
tober, this year and last show present hold- 
ings of 138,281,444 pounds compared with 
140,907,507 pounds last year, a decrease of 
19 per cent. The 365 storages that re- 
ported for both September 1 and October 
1, 1917, showed a decrease of 52,762,655 
pounds or 27.1 per cent., while -the 250 
storages reporting their holdings for both 
September 1. and October 1, 1916, showed a 
decrease of 42,448,516 pounds or 23.5 per 
cent. 
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-Leaking Ammonia Fumes 
are deadly as well as costly. 
In such emergencies the 


NATIONAL AMMONIA HELMET 


enables the wearer to enter the fumes instantly and 
safely for repairing leaks or to rescue a fellow 


Write for Catalog and Prices. 
American-LaFrance Fire Engine Co., Inc. 


Primcipal Cities 


Elmira, N. Y. 








New York, N. Y. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Dallas, Texas 








Get our New Fitting Catalog 





WAYNESBOROA.PA US 
ICE MACHINERY SUPERIOR 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


W HY not operate your 
Plant with the 
highest efficiency and 
economy. 
Write us advising what 
you have been doing and 


what additions you have con- 
templated. 


Our Engineering corps 
will advise you impartially 
the best type of plant for 
you to install and what you 
will need to reach the high- 









est efficiency and lowest 
costs. 
Baltimore, Md. 
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For Refrigerating and Ice Making. Because 
nothing will reduce the profits of your 
plant so surely as Ammonia laden with 
organic impurities. 


BOWER BRAND 
Anhydrous Ammonia 


is made from pure Aqua Ammonia of our 
own production, thoroughly refined and 
purified. Send for Free Book and Calendar. 


HENRY BOWER CHEMICAL 
MANUFACTURING CO., 


29th Street and Gray’s Ferry Road 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








Purity Is Essential In Ammonia SpecifyB0WER BRAND AMMONIA, which can be obtained from the following 








Our Outstanding Stocks are 
Temporarily Discontinued. 

All Orders should be sent to our 
Address at Philadelphia. 











Sweet Pickled Pork—The 508 storages 
that reported showed total stocks of 251,075,- 
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283 pounds. The 416 storages reporting for 





October 1 this year and last show present 
holdings of 243,158,310 pounds compared 
with 251,003,839 pounds last year, a de- 
crease of 3.1 per cent. The 468 storages 
that reported for both September 1 and 
October 1, 1917, showed a decrease of 65,- 
028,857 pounds, or 20.7 per cent., while the 
335 storages reporting their holdings for both 
September 1 and October 1, 1916, showed a 
decrease of 57,656,278 pounds, or 19.2 per 
cent. 


Lard.—The 520 storages that reported 
showed total stocks of 68,173,488 pounds. The 
412 storages reporting for October 1 this 
year and last show present holdings of 
64,579,214 pounds as compared with 71,570,- 
361 pounds last year, a decrease of 9.8 per 
cent. The 458 storages that reported for 
both September 1 and October 1, 1917, showed 
a decrease of 28,878,580 pounds or 29.7 per 
cent, while the 314 storages reporting their 
holdings for both September 1 and October 1, 
1916, showed a decrease of 12,031,395 pounds 
or 14.7 per cent. 


Total Poultry—The 254 storages that re- 
ported frozen poultry showed total stock of 
42,725,515 pounds. The 189 storages report- 
ing for October 1 this year and last show 
present holdings of 33,677,685 pounds, com- 
paretl with 20,041,121 pounds last year, an in- 
crease of 68.0 per cent. The reports show 
that the stocks decreased 19.5 per cent 
during September, 1917, as compared with 
an increase of 29.5 per cent during Sep- 
tember, 1916. 


Broilers —The 134 storages that reported 
showed total stocks of 2,114,753 pounds. The 
102 storages reporting for October 1 this year 
and last show present holdings of 1,569,680 
pounds, compared with 1,312,130 pounds last 
year, an increase of 19.6 per cent. The 112 
storages that reported for both September 
1 and October 1, 1917, showed a decrease of 
552,546 pounds, or 22.4 per cent, while the 
65 storages reporting their holdings for both 
September 1 and October 1, 1916, showed an 
increase of 438,015 pounds or 66.2 per cent. 

Roasters.—The 126 storages that reported 
showed total stocks of 2,726,088 pounds. The 
92 storages reporting for October 1 this year 
and last show present holdings of 2,265,245 
pounds compared with 1,084,032 pounds last 
year, an increase of 109.0 per cent. The 98 
storages that reported for both September 1 
and October 1, 1917, showed a decrease of 
1,272,587 pounds or 33.1 per cent, while the 
55 storages reporting their holdings for both 
September 1 and October 1, 1916, showed an 
increase of 582,645 pounds or 146.2 per cent. 

Fowls.—The 139 storages that reported 
showed total stocks of 1,633,362 pounds. The 
107 storages reporting for October 1 this year 
and last show present holdings of 1,453,845 
pounds, compared with 1,840,552 pounds last 
year, an increase of 8.5 per cent. The 110 
storages that reported for both September 1 
and October 1, 1917, showed a decrease of 

(Continued on page 166.) 





MECHANICAL 
REFRIGERATION 





is essential to success in many lines 
of business, and YORK Products 
have played an important part in the 
development and expansion of these 
lines over the entire field. 


We not only design and make a Re- 
frigerating Plant suited to the needs 
of our customers, but all the details 
are handled by our own Organiza- 
tion, which assures the best service 
possible. 


YORK Refrigerating Machinery is 
the result of years of careful re- 
search, exhaustive tests, and the la- 
bor of experienced Engineers and 
competent Workmen; and for the 
Marketer of Provisions — who 
depends on the quality of his goods 
for the continued success of his busi- 
ness—it is the logical equipment -to 
buy 


Write us for information and prices. 


York Manufacturing Co. 


Ice Making and Refrigerating 
Machinery Exclusively 


YORK, PA. 














This New Book—Just 
Off the Press—Free to 
Anyone Interested — 
Ask for Your Copy 
Today! 








THE ECONOMY 


OF PATENTED 


COLD 
STORAGE 
DOORS 


G 


san Cold Morage Door Co. 
Sones Cold Store Door Co 
FHayeretven. Meryland. USA 











This 76 page Book contains val- 
uable information for plant own- 
ers and operators and was writ- 
ten for YOU. Let us send you 
a copy with our compliments. 


JAMISON COLD STORAGE 
DOOR COMPANY, Inc. 


JONES C. S. DOOR CO. 


Hagerstown, M. D., U. S.A. 


Cold Storage and Freezer 
Doors and Windows 











BARGAINS 
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THOSE AT THE CONVENTION. 


(Continued from page 140.) 


J. R. Whitfield, J. A. Whitfield Co., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

D. B. Casley, J. 
ington, D. C. 

P. B. Sadtler, Swenson Evaporator Co., Chi- 
eago, Ill. 

C. B. Martin, Sterne & Son Co., Chicago, 
Til. 

Arthur M. Adler, A, M. Adler & Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
W. R. English, Cudahy Company, Chicago, 


A. Whitfield Co., Wash- 


Tl 

Henry Kormmann, Cincinnati 
Supply Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Thos. Sullivan, Swift & Company, New 
York, N. Y. 

H. B, Harmer, The White Co., Chicago, Ill. 

H. J. Muser, W. L. Gregson & Co., Chicago, 
Ill. 

E. L. Roy, Cross, Roy 
cago, Ill. 

Albert Frank, L. Frank & Sons Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

Morton Mannheimer, 
Co., Evansville, Ind. 

C. E. Genung, Morris & Co., Chicago, Ill. 

C. L. Overaker, Armour & Co., Chicago, II. 

E. F. Flinn, Grand Trunk Ry. System, Chi- 
eago, Ill. 

Robert Lord Burnap, 
System, Chicago, IIl. 

Chas. A. Gormaly, Grand Trunk Ry. Sys- 
tem, Chicago, Il. 

Thomas V. Armour, Wilson & Company, 
Chicago, Il. 

Ray Rice, Miller & Hart, Chicago, Ill. 

D. 0. Roberton, Miller & Hart, Chicago, Ill. 

John Hetzel, Hetzel & Co., Chicago, Ill. 

John P. Hetzel, Jr., Hetzel & Co., Chicago, 
Ml. 

John Fobes, Miller & Hart, Chicago, II. 

Ed. Fobes, Miller & Hart, Chicago, Ill. 

Frank J. Brennan, Brennan Pkg. Co., Chi- 
rago, TTI, 

H. W. Fiel, Swift & Co., Chicago, Ill. 

E. R. Gentry, Armour & Company, Chicago, 

Chas. A. Murphy, Chas. A. Murphy Co., 
Chicago, Il. 

Henry B. Hetzel, Hetzel & Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Fred Goetz, Hetzel & Co., Chicago, IIl. 

J. F. Cochrane, Cochrane Packing Co., Kan- 
sas City, Kan. 

H. G. Newhall, Hately Bros., Chicago, Il. 

Fred C. Sawzer, Simons, Day & Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

W. Sheely, Morris & Company, Chicago, 
tl. 

Jacob E. Decker, Jacob E. Decker & Sons, 
Mason City, Ia. 

J. T. Burton, Burton Can Co., Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

R. H. Dwyer, Swift & Co., Chicago, Il. 

M. Matthes. Wilmington Prov. Co., Wil- 
mington, Del. 

John Drummond, Drummond Pkg. Co., Eau 
Claire, Wis. 

F. T. Fuller, Iowa Packing Co., Des Moines, 
Ta. 

A. P. Smith, Broadway 
Yeek, N. ¥. 

W. B. Farris, Morris & Company, Chicago, 
Til. 

E. W. Bromilow, Continental Can Co., Chi- 


Butchers’ 


& Saunders, Chi- 


Evansville Packing 


Grand Trunk Ry. 


Trust Co., New 


cago, Ill. 
L. G. Morehouse, Sterling Packing Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 


F. G. Baker, Baker Packing Co., Chicago, 
Ill. 
Fred Holmes, Morris & Co., Chicago, Tl. 


P. E. Comegys, Baker Packing Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

E. A. Strauss. Baker Packing Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


C. S. Churchill, Swift & Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Chas. Koskey, Baker Packing Co., Chicago, 
ml. 

E. 0. 


Shaw, Baker Packing Co., Chicago, 
Til. 

M. O. Hopkins, Baker Packing Co., Chicago, 
Il. 

Harry F. Kelly, Kelly & Reasner, Chicago, 
i} 


Leo Cerf, Morris & Company, Chicago, Ill. 
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John Dahmke, Dahmke Packing Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
“ae H. Munnecke, Armour & Co., Chicago, 

S. E. Swan, J. S. Hoffman Co., Chicago, 
Til. 

Owen C. Egan, John Agar Co., Chicago, 
Ill. 

G. R. Cain, Swift & Co., Chicago, Ill. 

W. J. Croke, Iowa Cooperage Works, Ana- 
mosa, Ia. 

James J. Ring, St. Louis, Mo. 

Evert Beeman, Wilson & Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

z J. Ballard, Morris & Company, Chicago, 
Il. 

B. B. Hanak, B. B. Hanak Co., Chicago, 
Ml. 

Theo. Kirscheimer, Theo. Kirscheimer Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 

J. Clement, Morris & Company, Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa. 

J. Stirling, Sherman, White & Co., Fort 
Wayne, Ind. 

- Shannon, Morris & Company, Chicago, 
Ml. 

Wm. Bresenham, Morris & Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

D. J. Gallagher, The Hair Drying and 
Cleaning Process Co., Chicago, Il. 

F. M. Keller, W. L. Gregson & Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
ae F. Unrath, Fulton Tak. Co., Chicago, 


C. L. Charles, Morris & Company, Chicago, 
Til. 

8. S. Van der Voort, Ice and Refrigeration, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Robert E. Vickles, Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, Washington, D 

Milton Wertheimer, 
Co., Cincinnati, O. 

J. T. Harris, Chicago & Alton R. R., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

W. S. Johnston, Swift & Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

B. H. Coyle, E. T. Cash & Co., National 
Stock Yards, Illinois. 

Wm. White, Davidson Com. Co., Chicago, 
tl. 
A. J. Buffington, Swift & Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

C. Jabrel, Cleveland Prov. Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

John J. Breen, Wilson & Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
A. le 

Il. 

W. B. Lane, North American Prod. Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 

H. L. Wilkinson, 
Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Henry Leslie, Omaha Packing Co., Chicago, 


Cincinnati Abattoir 


Boylan, Swift & Company, Chicago, 
North American Prod. 


F. L. Waite, 
Chicago, Il. 

E. L. Kelly, Kalamazo Vegetable Parch. 
Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Samuel Farquhar, Swift & Company, Chi- 
cago, Il. 

Guy L. Noble, Armour & Co., Chicago, Ill. 

R. L. Seales, Schwarz & Co., Chicago, Ill. 

W. A. Leynde, Wilson & Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

E. R. Boswell, Wilson & Company, Chicago, 
Tl. 

A. N. Benn, Omaha Packing Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

L. H. Kremer, Amer. Cotton Oil Co., Chi- 
cago, Il. 

Lee Theltges, Edwin C. Price Co., Chi- 
cago, Il. 

Nathan Goldsmith, Chicago, Ill. 

Thomas Gadsden, Swift & Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Jonas L. Pfaelzer, Louis Pfaelzer & Sons, 
Chicago, Ill. 

E. M. Heller, B. Heller & Co., Chicago, Til. 

Albert Johnson, Herf & Frerichs Chemical 
Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

C. J. Murphy, Morris & Company, Chicago, 
Ml. 
Geo. W. Sayer, Wolf, Sayer & Heller, Chi-, 
cago, Ill. 

Chas. G. Stohrer, Independent Butchers’ 
Supply Co., Chicago, Ml. 


Omaha Packing Company, 
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Herbert W. Strauss, Independent Butchers’ 
Supply Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Henry H. Ziemsen, Independent Butchers’ 
Supply Co., Chicago, Ill 

Henry Eckow, Eckow 
Wayne, Ind. 

C. F. Stephenson, Swift & Company, Chi- 
cago, Il. 

T. D. Watkins, Watkins & Landers, Na- 
tional Stock Yards, Illinois. 

Phil Ganzhorn, Korrect Knitting Mills, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

P. H. Appell, Swenson Evaporator Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

E. A. Fox, Swift & Company, Chicago, III. 

Gottfried Stohrex, Independent Butchers’ 
Supply Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Reed Gale, E. C. Price Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Chester S. Newcomb, The Lake Erie Prov. 
Co., Cleveland, O. 

R. D. MacManus, Armour & Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Geo. B. Harris, Geo. B. Harris & Co., Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. 

James S. Agar, Chicago, II. 

Wm. G. Agar, Wm. G. Agar & Co., New 
York, N. Y. 

John T. Agar, The William Davies Co., 
Ltd., Chicago, Ill. 
« A. Gilbert, Swift & Company, Chicago, 
W. B. Tagg, president National Live Stock 
Exchange, Omaha, Neb. 
“a T. Stringer, Cudahy Company, Chicago, 

Dudley W. Lester, Textile Products Com- 
pany, Chicago, Il. 
m G. Wiggins, Morris & Company, Chicago, 


C. B. Heinemann, The National Live Stock 
Exchange, Chicago, IIl. 

M. F. Harris, Armour & Co., Chicago, Ill. 

R. S. Sinclair, T. M. Sinclair & Co., Ltd., 
Cedar Rapids, Ia. 

H. H. Moore, Swift & Co., Chicago, Ml. 

H. M. Baine, Des Moines, Ia. 

R. H. Hunter, Rollins, Burdick, Hunter Ce., 
Chicago, II. 

A. L. Barlow, Pittsburgh P. & P. Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

J. W. Robb, Cudahy & Co., Chicago, Tl. 

Max Guggenheim, Guggenheim Bros., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
“" B. Clothey, Morris & Company, Chicago, 


Pkg. Co., Fort 


W. A. Speelman, Armstrong Cork and .In- 
sulation Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Alden B. Swift, Swift & Co., Chicago, IN. 

G. G. Oetting, Armstrong Cork & Insula- 
tion Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Edw. C. Hall, Armour & Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Thomas Cross, Armour & Company, Chi- 
cago, Il. 

William T. Fitzsimmon, Atlantic National 
Bank, New York, N. Y. 

Louis P. Kramer, Chicago, III. 

J. T, Turner, Morris & Co., Chicago, III. 

Henry W. Bronson, The Wm. Davies Ce 
Ltd., Toronto, Can. 

W. S. Agar, John Agar Co., Chicago, Ill. 

John E. O’Hern, Armour & Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Gardner 
Chicago, Tl. 

O. R. Christiansen, J. S, Hoffman Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
— B. Owsley, Swift & Company, Chicago, 
H. Meuser, W. L. 
cago, Ill. : 

N. G. Bowlby, Cudahy & Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Walter B. Hulme, broker, Chicago, Tl. 
- P. Brunt, Mid-West Box Co., Chicago, 

A. C. Lazerus, G. H. Hammond Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

a L. James, Swift & Company, Chicage, 
Il. 

R. M. Jackson, Hammond Company, Chi- 
cago, Til. 

Charles Stadler, Stadler Engineer Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

L. D. H. Weld, Swift & Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


Greenlief, Edwin C. Price Co., 


Gregson & Co., Chi- 
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G. Hammerach, Chicago, Ill. 

F. K. Chandler, Armour & Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Charles Muller, Standard Asphalt & Re- 
fining Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Charles A. Streets, broker, Cleveland, Ohio. 

J. Stuart, Morris Co., Chicago, Il. 

P. T. Tarnoski, Chemical & Engineering 
Co., Chicago, Ill, 

E. D. Baldwin, Libby, McNeil & Libby Co., 
Chicago, Il. 

E. H. Uhlman, Chemical Engineering Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Robert A. Howe, Armour & Company, Chi- 
cago, Il. 

T. Henry Foster, John Morrell & Co., Ot- 
tumwa, Ia. 

H. Wegwart, Badger Basket Co., Burling- 
ton, Ia. 

O. M. Rexinger, Morris & Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Theo. A. Vilter, The Vilter Mfg. Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

W. E. Pearse, Arbuckle Bros., Chicago, Ill. 

L. J. Wilbur, Swift & Co., Chicago, Ill. 

J. H. Boller, Louis Pfaelaer & Son, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Otto Finkheimer, Little Rock Packing Oo., 
Little Rock, Ark, 

George J. Sayer, Chicago, Ill. 

W. Covington, Morris & Co., Chicago, Il. 

Dr. J. H. DeLorach, Armour & Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Samuel Kraus, Samuel Kraus & Son, Bal- 
timore, Md. 

G. H. Cowan, Wilson & Co., Chicago, II). 

V. K. Skipworth, Wilson & Co., Chicago, Ill. 

A. R. Mennick, Edwin C. Price Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Sol May, Patent Casing Co., Chicago, IIl. 

Walter Holmes, Johnson-Morse Can Co., 
Wheeling, W. Va. 

T. D. Fatum, Morris & Co., Chicago, Til. 

H, D. Oxley, William A. Hagar & Co., Chi- 
cago, Il. 

Jess W. Lipkey, Fred Eckart Pkg. Co., Fort 
Wayne, Ind. 

J. R. Williamson, Swift & Company, Chi- 
cago, Ml. 

S. R. Tomkins, J. B. Ziegler & Co., Chicago, 
Ill. 

B. W. Ziegler, J. B. Ziegler & Co., Chi- 
cago, Il. 

A. A. Morse, 
Wheeling, W. Va. 

F. C. MaeDowall, Morris & Co., Chicago, 
Ill. 

Ray Jacoby, M. K. Parker & Co., Chicago, 
Til. 

Art B. Carney, Russel Sons Co., Toledo, 
Ohio. 

FE. J. Ballard, Morris & Co., Chicago, Il. 


Johnson-Morse Can Co., 


Svdney J. Davies, Johnson-Morse Can Co.. 
Wheeling, W. Va. 
Charles A. Claus, Dairy Farm Pkg. Co., 


Lexington, Ky. 

A. J. Major, Major Bros. Pkg. Co., Mis- 
awka, Ind. 

S. V. Nevanas, S. V. Nevanas & Co., 
London, Eng. 

John J. Rvan, Cincinnati Abattoir Co., Cin- 
cinnati, O. 

Xedd A. Dietrich, The Cincinnati Abattoir 
Co., Cineinnati, O. 

W. B. Traynor, Swift & Company, Chi- 
eago, Tl. 

B. F. Hormel, George Hormel & Co., Austin, 
Minn. 

N. G. Bowlby, Cudahy Co., Chicago, Tll. 

George E. Dyck, United Disposal & Render- 
ing Co., Chicago, Tl. 

F. E. Luley, Luley Abattoir Co., St. Paul, 
Minn. 

David Pfaelzer, Louis Pfaelzer & Son, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Edward F. Swift, Swift & Company, Chi- 
eago, Ill. 

L. F. Prior, T. M. Sinclair & Co., Ltd., 
Cedar Rapids, Ia. 

W. T. S. White, Morris & Co., Chicago, Tl. 

J. H. Johnson, T. M. Sinclair & Co., Ltd., 
Cedar Rapids, Ia. 

John J. Murphy, Murphy Bros., Chicago, 
Il. 

R. S. Matheson, Swift & Company, Chicago, 
Nl 


Lt d * 


William J. Murphy, Murphy Bros., Chi- 
cago, Til. 
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J. R. Hunter, Morris & Co., Chicago, Il. 

Oscar A. Mayer, Chicago, Ill. 

G. F. Swift, Jr., Swift & Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

J. J. Donahue, O. F. Mayer & Bro., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Adolph Sommerfield, Oppenheimer Casing 
Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Nelson Morris, Morris & Co., Chicago, Il. 

W. C. McConnell, Acme Sausage Co., Chi- 
eago, Ill. 

V. F. Richmond, Cudahy Co., Chicago, IIl. 

H. P. Rogers, Armour & Co., Chicago, IIl. 

Gordon H. Friend, Diamond State Fibre 
Co., Chicago, Ill, 

J. A. Kircher, Western Pkg. & Prov. Co., 
Chicago, Il. 

C. M. Macfarlane, Morris & Co., Chicago, 
Til. 
W. C. Butler, Darling & Co., Chicago, IIl. 
R. C. Buck, Darling & Co., Chicago, Ill. 

M. B. Felsenthal, Wolf Sayer & Heller, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Charles H. Swift, Swift & Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Charles D. Morris, Fulton Pkg. Co., Chi- 
cago, Il. 

H. A. Timmins, Morris & Co., Chicago, IIl. 

S. Eckstrom, Louis Pfaelzer & Son, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

D. E. Kiley, Armour & Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Charles F. Amath, Jr., Fulton Pkg. Co., 
Chicago, Til. 

A. H. Mertens, Armour & Company, Chi- 
cago, Il. 

A. W. Evers, Arnold Bros., Chicago, Ill. 

R. H. Oliver, Wilson & Co., El Paso, Texas. 

James G. Cownie, Jacob Dold Pkg. Co., Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 

C. M. Laurende, John Morrell & Co., Ot- 
tumwa, Ia. 

Louis F. Swift, Swift & Co., Chicago, Til. 

James C. Clair, Interstate Pkg. Co., Winona, 
Minn. 

F, L. Bisbee, Morris & Co., Chicago, TI. 

E. R. Boswell, Wilson & Co., Chicago, Il. 

H. O. Booth, Wilson & Co., Chicago, Il. 

©. D. Callahan, C. D. Callahan, Lexington, 
Ky. 

H. C. Stanton, Swift & Company, Chicago, 
Til. 

H. W. Woodard, W. L. Gregson Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

P. J. Leacy, Morris & Co., Chicago, Il. 

G. E. Lettie, Arnold Bros., Chicago, Tl. 

Cc. P. Martin, Armour & Co., Chicago, Tl. 

Joe Heyne, Arnold Bros., Chicago, Il. 

C. H. Kane, Swift & Company, Chicago, Ill. 

Fred White, Chicago, Ill. 

A. M. Kuehne, Swift & Company, Chicago, 
Il. 

W. J. Speller, B. Heller & Co., Chicago, Ill. 

- T. Cornwall, Cudahy Company, Chicago, 
Til. 

Julius Rendenbach, Standard Casing 
Chicago, Il. 

E. A. Valentine, Armour & Company, 
cago, Ill. 

Charles A, Vette, Vette & Zuncker, Chi- 
eago, Ill. 

T. R. Buckham, Morris & Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Fred Guggenheim, Guggenheim Bros., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

F. J. King, Swift & Company, Chicago, Il. 

R. S. Solinsky, Continental Can Co., Chi- 
eago, Il. 

W. Leavitt, Swift & Company, Chicago, Tl. 

F. E. Wilhelm, Cudahy Company, Chicago, 
Ml. 

E. C. Hoerter, Armour & Company, Chi- 
cago, Tl. 

M. M. Green, M. M. Green Co., Chicago, Tl. 

George C. Rasch, Morris & Co., Chicago, Ill. 

J. Reichenbach, Berth Levi & Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

H. MeLerie, Swift & Company, Chicago, Ill. 

T. Creigh, Cudahy Company, Chicago, IIl. 

W. H. Spencer, Wilson & Co., Chicago, Ill. 

E. D. Murphy, American Can Co., Chicago, 
Nl. 

W. H. Lipman, Swift & Company, Chicago, 

Til. 


Co., 
Chi- 


M. P. Tompson, American Can Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

E. J. Fitzgerald, Morris & Co., Chicago, Il. 

A. W. Anderson, Cudahy Company, Chi- 
cago, TIl. 
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J. C. Jacobs, Armour & Company, Chicago, 
Nil 


V. D. Skipworth, Wilson & Co., Chicago, Ml. 
R. D. Hebb, Swift & Company, Chicago, Ill. 
John L. Sheehy, Wilson & Co., Chicago, Ill. 
C, E. Beall, Swift & Company, Chicago, Il. 
C. S. Beall, Bechstein & Co., Chicago, Il. 
Frank G. Grace, president, New Zanesville 
Pro. Co., Zanesville, Ohio. 
H. J. Schlessinger, Berth Levi & Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
a H. Gifford, Swift & Company, Chicago, 
— Marples, Cudahy Company, Chicago, 


J. D. Simpson, Morris & Co., Chicago, Il. 
wr A. Fowler, Swift & Company, Chicago, 
nu W. Moody, Cudahy Company, Chicago, 
P. A. Dett, Morris Co., Chicago, Il. 

A. R. Fay, Swift & Company, Chicago, Il. 

F. E. Ryner, Cudahy Company, Chicago, II. 

L. Selle, Morris & Co., Chicago, Tl. 

H. R. Gray, Swift & Company, Chicago, IIl. 

F. W. Miller, Cudahy Company, Chicago, Ill. 

W. C. Thorsen, Morris & Co., Chicago, Ml. 

W. Jackson, Swift & Company, Chicago, Ill. 
ms W. Delaney, Cudahy Company, Chicago, 
-; P. Shaughnessy, Morris & Co., Chicago, 
1 M. Chaplin, Swift & Company, Chicago, 


H. E. Stanton, Morris & Co., Chicago, Ill. 

L, A. Carton, Swift & Company, Chicago, III. 

J. H, Kenna, Morris & Co., Chicago, Tl. 
-_ W. Carter, Swift & Company, Chicago, 


PASTEURIZING OLEO INGREDIENTS. 

Referring to notices issued by the United 
States meat inspection authorities in Service 
and Regulatory Announcements of July and 
October, 1916, requiring the pasteurization of 


“dairy products used in oleomargarin, it ap- 


pears that some owners and operators of of- 
ficial establishments were not familiar with 
the bureau’s interpretation of what constitutes 
pasteurization of such products. ‘Therefore, 
in the present emergency,” says the bureau in 
a recent notice, “in order to conserve butter 
manufactured prior to August 18, 1917, such 
butter may be used in oleomargarin, provided 
the dairy products from which it was prepared 
were heated to a temperature not lower than 
1406 degs. F. for not less than twenty minutes, 
or to a temperature not lower than 165 degs. 
FE’. momentarily. 

“Notice is hereby given that all butter pre- 
pared hereafter for use in oleomargarin at 
establishments where Federal meat inspection 
is maintained shall be made from products 
which have been pasteurized Ly bringing them 
to a temperature not lower than 145 degs. F. 
and maintaining this temperature for not less 
than thirty minutes, or to a temperature not 
lower than 180 degs. F. momentarily. Fur- 
thermore, automatic systems of temperature 
control with reliable recording thermometers 
shall be employed in all plants which manu- 
facture any of the butter, to insure proper 
pasteurization, and the temperature charts 
shall be kept on file for inspection by bureau 
representatives. 

“The finished butter may be pasteurized as 
specified, in lieu of the requirement that it 
shall be made from pasteurized products.” 

ae 


BRITISH ORDER REGARDING LARD. 


Consul General Robert P. Skinner cables 
from London that the British food controller 
has given notice that persons holding stocks 
exceeding 10 tons of lard, except neutral lard 
and compound, must furnish particulars by 
October 3. 
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Chicago Section 


Bilking today is down to a science. 


There whole lot of fellers 


“fifths.” 


are a just 


Mayor Thompson will now sing: “I’m the 
saftest o’ the famly.” 
Conversation is largely made up of 


retire to the 


today 


conservation. Let’s conversa- 


tory. 
Now a triumvirate: “Me und Gott und La 
Follette!” Gott, however, is quoted without 


permission. 


The lively trio—young Harry Boore, “Salt” 
Williams and Billy Lane, attended the con- 
vention in a body. 


Why not blame the war on Cap’n George 
Wellington Streeter, the Haig of the Deestric 
of Lake Michigan? 


Soard of Trade memberships selling 
around $5,000 net to the buyer; transfers and 


applications about equal. 


are 


With all the dis- 


coverers of America, it has at last discovered 


due respect to alleged 
itself, and about time it did. 

Everytime a band strikes up—and that’s 
frequent—someone remarks: “Here comes 
Joe Roth and his ‘Jazz Band’! ” 


There is no trading in cottonseed oil on the 
Chicago of Trade, and there 
none until the close of the war. 


Soard may be 


Another thing: When our soldier boys re- 
turn they'll be a great help toward democra- 


tizing America—policing the 50-50 stiffs. 


As 100 per cent. patriots the farmers are 


not there, according to Liberty Bond sales 


men—and storage (grain and potato) reports: 


THE STADLER ENGINEERING CO. 
ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS 
Specialists in Abattoirs, Packing Houses, Garbage 
Reduction Plants and Cold Storage Warehouses. 
Chas. Stadler, Chief Engr. For 12 years chief super- 
visor with Sulzberger & Sons Co. (Wilson & Co.). 
Room 943, Webster Building, Chicago, III. 











H. P. Henschien R. J. McLaren 
HENSCHIEN & McLAREN 
Architects 


Old Colony Bldg. Chicago, Ill. 


PACKING PLANTS AND COLD STORAGE 
CONSTRUCTION. 








J.B. ZIEGLER & CO. 
Greases, Tallows, Oils 


Stearines 
Tankage, Bones, Hoghair 
Consignments Solicited 
WEBSTER BLDG., CHICAGO 








Swift & Company’s sales of beef in Chicago 
for the week ending Saturday, October 13, 
1917, averaged for domestic beef 13.70 cents 
per pound. 


A whole lot of fans dropped a bundle of coin 
on the Giants Saturday. They were the fa- 
vorites, and sure looked like a cinch the first 
few innings. 


The 


how—would 


women’s dresses—some of ’em any- 


answer to the 
Thas allrite; keep 


more readily 
name of kilts, methinks. 


goin’. We're not beefin’! 


A whole lot of soaps smell better than most 
butters taste. Some of these butter (7) manu- 
facturers might consistently adopt “F. F. A. 
rampant” as a coat-of-arms. 


The packers are a serious, dignified bunch, 
but they have their bit of fun now and again, 
as also do the soldiers at the front, b’gosh. 
Why begrudge either a little relaxation? 


A little later it will not be so easy 
“sleddin’” for men of the La Follette stripe. 
The American public is easy-going—up to a 
certain point. The spirit of 1776 is not dead. 

When Bill Hf. started this war it was not 
with the intention of separating the world’s 
from the 
And 


wheat tares, but that’s what it is 


doing. what of the tares? Who cares. 


Farmers are being charged with holding 
back potatoes, grain, etc., for higher prices, 
also with working hand and glove with the 
milk and egg interests. How Mr. 
Hoover ? 


about it, 


David got Goliath's goat the first crack out 
of the And the Giants 
went down to defeat by the White Sox: ’twas 
no glorious Had to get 


box—beaned him. 


victory, however. 


Heine's goat first! 


The sooner this country becomes dangerous 
ground for alien enemies and 50-50 Americans 
the better, and make it good and dangerous. 
Tolerance and kindness never won any grati- 
tude from a snake. 


If ten bushels of corn at a dollar a bushel 
makes 100 pounds of hog. how much is a 200- 
pound hog worth? Simple as this query 
seems, there are a whole lot of curves to it at 
that. But when you say 14 bushels at $2.00, 
wow! 


Takes time to prepare for preparedness. 
Better have started twenty years ago. Any- 
how, the blame for not doing so might 
rightly be scattered through the past twenty 
years; at least, through some years beyond 
President Wilson’s administration. A broom- 
stick is a better weapon than nothing. 

A certain well-known gentleman is getting 
severe and dignified in his maturer 

Now, any guy who could shut up a 
baker in a hot oven, hang a cane on the knob 
of the door of every retreat at French Lick 
and recite that touching pome, “And the 
warden said,” etc., in public, ought to be dig- 
nified. He has a right to be! 


ve ry 


years. 


A sad event was the recent death of Joseph 
Iloffman, father of J. S. Hoffman, of the 
J. S. Hoffman Company, Ine., Chicago and 
New York. Mr. Hoffman was 62 years old 
and was ill for two years. He was buried on 
October 12. He was very well known to the 
former generation in the trade as an old-time 
meat dealer, who, after many years of hard 
work, retired about ten years ago. The trade 
sympathizes sincerely with the bereaved 
family. 


W. L. Gregson writes to The National Pro- 
visioner as follows concerning the provision 
market: “Liquidation in a badly overbought 
market was largely responsible for the de- 
moralization in prices, and not until nearly a 
four-cent decline had been brought on was 
there any sign of steadiness. Hogs are still 
much too high, and a downward revision in 
prices in that quarter should come within the 
next few weeks, and in the meantime should 
see some betterment. But we think if undue 
influence is used to advance them they will 
secon again become top-heavy.” 





H. C. GARDNER F. A. LINDBERG 
GARDNER & LINDBERG 
ENGINEERS 
Mechanical, Electrical, Architectural 


Specialties: Packing Plants, Cold Storage, 
Manufacturing Plants, Power Installations, 


Investigations. 
1134 Marquette Bldg. CHICAGO 








CHEMICAL & ENGINEERING CO. 


Expert Assistance 
CHEMISTS BACTERIOLOGISTS 


Chemical control of Packing Plants. 
contracts solicited. 


608 SO. DEARBORN ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Yearly 








John Agar Co. 
Union Stock Yards CHICAGO, ILL. 


Packers and Commission 
Slaughterers 
Beef, Pork and Mutton 


Members of the American Meat 
Packers’ Association. 











D. E. Washington, Mgr. & Chief Engr. 





PACKERS ARCHITECTURAL & ENGINEERING CO. 
— ENGINEERS — 
PACKING HOUSES, ABATTOIRS, COLD STORAGES 


Manhattan Blidg., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Wm. H. Knehans, Associate Engr. 


Cable Address Pacarco 
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ANHYDROUS SUPREME AMMONIA 


“EVERY OUNCE ENERGIZES” 
NH, 


Used by most of the leading packers throughout the 
United States. 


SUPREME means pure, dry, highest quality anhydrous 
ammonia. 


Less power and less coal = less expense. 
Better refrigeration and more satisfaction = greater 


efficiency. 
2 Vompany 
Chicago, Union Stock Yards 





4 G 
A 

















CHICAGO PACKING 
COMPANY 


Beef and Pork Packers 


Boneless Beef Cuts. 
Sausage Materials. 
Commission Slaughterers 


U. S. GOVERNMENT INSPECTION 
Correspondence Solicited 


UNION STOCK YARDS 
CHICAGO 


BONE CRUSHERS 











Williams Bone Crushers and Grinders are not alone suitable for grind- 
ing bone for fertilizer purposes, they are also suitable for crushing 
bone for glue and case hardening purposes. Every packer having to 
dispose of his bone whether Green, Raw, or Junk and Steamed bone, 
will do well to get in touch with Williams. 

Williams machines are also suitable for Tankage, Cracklings, Beef 
Scrap, Oyster and Clam Shells, and any other material found around 
the packing plant requiring crushing or grinding. 


R. W. BARNES 


Broker in 


PROVISIONS AND LARD 
49 Board of Trade, Chicago 














Send for catalog No. 9. 


THE WILLIAMS PAT. CRUSHER & PULVERIZER CO. 


General Sales Dept., Old Colony Bldg. 


CHICAGO 


Established 1877 


W. G. PRESS & CO. 


175 W. Jackson Blw’d, Chicago 
PORK, LARD, SHORTRIBS 
For Future Delivery 
GRAIN Correspondence Solicited STOCKS 


67 Second St. 


Works: 
ST. LOUIS SAN FRANCISCO 























CHICAGO LIVESTOCK MARKETS. 
(Continued from page 155.) 


lamb sales showed an advance of not more 


compared with last week. 
than 25c. per ewt., some of the late transac- 


tives— 


We quote: 


Na- 


Good to choice lambs, $17.50@17.75; 





15.50. A short time ago most everybody was 
“bullish.” Now, many are very “bearish.” 

A very weak feeling characterized the 
sheep-house trade on Monday to open the 
week, with lamb prices off 25@35c. per cwt. 
compared with last Friday, while sheep about 
held their own. Tuesday, with receipts esti- 
mated at 14,000 head, the market took on re- 
newed life and activity, and while opening 


tions looked 50c. higher than the previous 
session. With receipts estimated at 25,000 
Wednesday morning, everything was being 
unloaded in a down-pour of rain, and it 
seems probable that nothing will be done un- 
til a late hour, although indications point to 
a steady market when operations begin. The 
feeding varieties have changed but little in 
price. There seems to be stock enough to fill 
the urgent orders at about steady range as 


poor to medium, $16.50@17.25; culls, $13.50@ 
14; fat ewes for slaughter, $11@11.50; poor 
to medium, $10@10.50; culls, $6@7; fancy 
breeding ewes, $16@17; poor to fair breeding 
ewes, $11@14. Western—Good to choice 
lambs, $17.50@17.85; feeding lambs, $17.50@ 
18.25; feeding yearlings, $14@14.50; yearling 
breeding ewes, $19@20; aged feeding ewes, 
$10@11; short-mouthed breeding ewes, $12@ 
13.50. 
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CHICAGO LIVE STOCK 


RECBIPTS. 

Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Monday, Oct. 8.......38,514 3,612 21,314 34,353 
Tuesday, Oct. 9...... 8,601 2,707 11,551 21,947 
Wednesday, Oct. 10..20,408 3,214 16,155 31,766 
Thursday, Oct. 11....11, 719 1,883 10,490 18,034 
Pei@ay, Oct. “IB. ..2. i Se 659 11,623 11,998 
Saturday, Oct. 13.... 5, 000 100 5,000 2,000 


Total this week.......94,155 11,975 76,133 120,008 











Previous week ....... 77,306 9,857 65,303 88,519 

Cor. week, 1916...... 71,320 8,376 148,364 11,809 

Cor. week, 1915...... 59,590 7,105 94,874 69,904 
SHIPMENTS. 

Monday, Oct. 8....... 4,019 455 1,122 7,669 

Tuesday, Oct. 9...... 4,171 383 ‘963 12,512 

Wednesday, Oct. 10., 4,974 236 523 8,051 


Thursday, Oct. 11.... 4,682 155 1,744 14,317 
Friday, Oct. 284 2,622 8,171 











Saturday, Oct. 50 500 1,000 
Total this’ week...... 20,998 1,563 7,474 51,720 
Previous week ....... 17,922 1,374 6,702 43,307 
Cor. week, 1916...... 17,816 1,223 11,640 53,419 
Cor. week, 1915...... 777 §8 3,201 113 


CHICAGO TOTAL RECBIPTS LIVESTOCK. 


Cattle. Hogs, Sheep. 
Year to Oct. 13, 1917..2,267,451 5,379,931 2,665,476 


Same period, 1916......1,928,023 6,505,478 3,193,806 
Combined receipts of hogs at eleven points: 
Week ending Oct. 18, 1917... .cccccccevccs 325,000 
EEE vc cccourcriedetobeséemnewaeka 000 
EY init nembwankeesgunaimaeues 457,000 
TD vi ndisd eebeke<bkeeswewkndwen 384,000 
ee OP a ccovcevanctsdccasdvdank 19,712,000 
SD veckeecsvediaccenenacuien 22,793,000 
i fs xe 19,865,000 


Receipts at seven points (Chicago, Kansas City, 
@®maha, St. Louls, St. Joseph, Sioux City, St. Paul) 
as follows: 

Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 


Week to Oct. 13, 1917...... 378,000 261,000 339,000 
Previous week seeeeeee+s 355,000 208,000 361,000 
Same period, 1916 ......... 309,000 338,000 397,000 
Same period, 1915 ......... 279,000 266,000 328,000 


Combined receipts at seven markets for 1917 to 
Oct. 13, 1917, and the same period a year ago: 





1917. 1916. 
Cattle 8,064,000 6,764,000 
Hogs - 16,110,000 18,261,000 
Sheep. ..... 7,545,000 8,644,000 
CHICAGO PACKERS HOG SLAUGHTER. 

i  U. xcccrvasiakenebasdncseeesadecens 21,000 
Anglo-American TETTITTTOTITT TT TTT TTT Te 5,100 
Swift & ne in ivennessgune ceeeenanneeaea 11,800 
Hammond ‘Co. Pe eee en 5,300 
DME UE. cerearedetcséegnetesceteseceues 4, 200 
I a at os sa lati a inh a ll 5,900 
SL dine a vikuteahaipadienaned ieee oa Naiet 2 ,200 
2 ge rere reece reo 4,400 
ne i 1.dcnn0ddanseonsheneneae add 1,500 
MT sccccesncebhakevenes cakeeontae 2,100 
ES QU <.6.nees ccaawe cneteeescesteun 3,400 
Brennan P. Co. enkedeceteccdnecvecetaaws coeee 
Others : A ge ewe een eeebawewns 4,200 

Total PEE CoRR RRR aD CERNE EROLS Rab EeE 71,100 
EE SE OE cbs aneveccesseedeenseses<euan 61,300 
tC. Pi rc ccannrgeeeabelesereenn 136,300 
Total cor. week, 1915...........-. gucateds 91,600 


WBEKLY AVERAGE PRICE OF LIVESTOCK. 


Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. Lambs. 


This week . . -$11.80 $18.30 $12.00 $17.90 
Previous week we - 12.30 18.90 11.90 18.00 
Cor. week, 1916 sai 9.80 9.75 7.55 9.95 
Cor. week, 1915 re 8.85 £5) 6.40 8.70 
Cor. week, 1914 9.00 7.65 5.30 7.65 
Cor. week, 1913 .... ~ Can £.30 4.55 6.85 
Cor. week, 1912 . 7.95 9.08 4.20 6.95 
Cor. week, 1911 - 7.05 6.52 3.50 5.50 
Cor. week, 1910 ce Ge 8.58 4.05 6.70 


*Highest op r 
CATTLE. 


Good to choice steers sereeocereeseue $14.00@17.50 
Yearlings, good to choice......... . 11.50@17.25 
BORGO SECRETS cece ccccccccccecescesece 9.50@ 14.35 
Stockers and feeders ........seeeeeeeees 8.00@ 9.25 
Gees OD GROEN COWS ovcceccccsscecss £.00@10.00 
Good to choice heifers ........... 9.00@10.25 
Pair to good COWS .....-cccccee aa -- 6.75@ 7.25 


Canners Tere TT 5.00@ 6.00 


Cutters 5.75@ 6.50 
sologna iis ceedcuses toeaees . 6.00@ 7.25 
Butcher bulls nbecdasard0naeaweasie 7.25@ 10.00 





THE NATIONAL 








SNES GHB bcc 60 cetuenbeedcsdsvensenss 7.50@ 12.00 
Good to prime CAVES. ..ccscccaccccscces 12.00@16.00 
HOGS. 

Prime light butchers..........cscccceees $18.00@18.50 
Fair to fancy light ..........sseeeeeeees 17.50@18.25 
Medium wt. butchers, 200-250 lbs........ 18.00@18.50 
Heavy wt. butchers, 250-400 lbs......... 18.10@18.60 
Choice heavy packing..........-+eseeeee8 17.40@17.95 
Rough heavy packing 17.25@17.75 
a ee 14.50@16.00 
Stags (subject to 80 lbs. dockage)........ 18.00@18.75 
SHEEP. 

Good to choice wethers...........+seee+5 $10.00@13.00 
Good to choice eweS ........eeeeeeeeeeee 10.00@12.00 
BOR nk 6 hh ccccccecdecccsercecevess 12.50@14.25 
Western lambs, good to choice.......... 17.00@17.50 
Native lambs, good to choice..........-.. 17.00@17.25 
PO TD | avid beeen coeseseseseccedies 17.25@18.00 
— 


CHICAGO PROVISION MARKETS 


Range of Prices. 
SATURDAY, OCTOBER 13, 1917. 


Open. High. Low. Close. 

PrORK—(Per bbl.)— 

October ..... $41.00 $41.50 $41.00 $41.50 

January ...... 41.75 41.75 40.00 40.35 
LARD—(Per 100 Ibs. — 

October ...... 22.7 22.77 22.00 22.77 

November ... 32°80 23.00 22.00 $22.82 

January ...... 21.80 21.80 20.65 $21.05 
RIBS—(Boxed, 25c. more than loose)— 

October ...... 27.00 27.12 27.00 27.12 


January ...... 22.47 22.47 21.00 21.35 
MONDAY, OCTOBER 15, 1917. 
rORK—(Per bbl.)— 


October ...... a aki janes weiltasa 742.00 
January ...... 40.60 40.70 40.00 40.50 
LARD—(Per 100 Ibs.)— _ 
October ...... aia anne hash $23.35 





November ... 2 5 23.55 22.95 $23.37 
January ...... 2 45 21.70 21.45 $21.50 
RIBS—(Boxed, 25c. more than loose)— 
October ...... veese neeve +27.12 
January ...... 21.45 i] 21.70 21.45 721.50 
TUESDAY, OCTOBER 16, 1917. 


PORK—(Per tbl.) 
October ...... 


January ...... 40.75 41.45 40.75 41.30 
LARD—(Per 100 Ibs.)— 

October ...... 23.72 23.85 23.62 23.80 

November ... 23.47 23.80 23.47 23.70 

January ...... 21.37 21.75 21.37 21.70 
RIBS—(Boxed, 25c, more than loose)— 

October ...... Sain nenek <ear 427.12 

January ...... 21.65 22.00 21.65 $22.00 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 17, 1917. 


rOoRK—(Per bbl.)— 
January ...... 41.20 41,22 40.87 41.22 











LARD—(Per 100 lbs. )— Ad 4 
October ...... 23.60 23.65 23.55 $23.65 
November ... 23.45 23.70 23.60 
January ..... 21.50 21.70 21.45 21.67 

RIBS—( Boxed, 25c. gmore than loose)— 

October ...... janes “ae prone 427.00 
January ...... 21.97 22.05 21.82 22.05 
THURSDAY, OCTOBER 18, 1917. 
rORK—(Ver bbl.)— 
October ...... osewe ecoce cones 442.00 
January ...... 41.00 41.00 40.15 40.70 

LARD—(Per 100 lbs.)— 

October ...... 23.65 23.80 23.65 23.20 
November . 23.60 23.75 23.35 $23.72 
January ...... 21.50 21.70 21.12 21.62 

RIBS—(Boxed, 25c. more than loose)— le 
October ...e- caone ¢eeee ecoce $26.95 
January ...... 21.87 21.90 21.35 21.72 

FRIDAY, OCTOBER 19, 1917. 

LbORK—(Per bbl.) 

October ...... 43.00 43.00 43.00 43.00 
tT ? MEE 40.50 40.50 40.20 40.30 

LARD—(Per 100 lbs.)— 

October ...... 24.00 24.10 24.00 24.10 
November ... 23 75 24.05 23.70 424.05 
January ‘ 55 21.70 21.40 21.65 

RIBS—( Boxed, 25¢e. more than loose)— 

October ...... 27.00 27.30 27.00 27.30 
January ...... 21.57 21.75 21.57 21.65 


+Bid. tAsked. 
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CHICAGO RETAIL FRESH MEATS. 
(Corrected weekly by Pollack Bros., 41st and Halsted 


Streets.) 
Beef. 

Mative Bib Boast ..cccccccccccccccecee 2+ 3S 45 
Native Sirloin Steaks ........csseesee 
Native Porterhouse Steaks....... 
Native Pot Roasts .......... eece 
Rib Roasts from light cattle........... 
OEE UE cccgetipcccsesocgconceree 





Boneless Corned Briskets, Native. scoeseccoees Gee 
Corned Rumps, Native ..... 








Corned Ribs 

Corned Flanks .. 

Round Steaks coccce . 

Round Roasts .......... evcceee aS aE RR 4 

Shoulder Steaks .............- ceccccece coum s 

I ited Scie p uate eemmwee --20 @ 

Shoulder Neck End, ‘Trimmed. Riwewnees ¢eo @18 

Lamb. 

BS DI, GED ocicecccceccscses -+--30 @35 

Fore Quarters, fancy ............ cesereveue 30 

SOG, THEE cccascccces .30 35 

SD  saascesesedesdeo ° -20 @25 

Chops, shoulder, per ib. nl EE SRE » @28 

Chops, rib and loin, per Ib..........ssee00- 45 

Chops, French, each ...... evasteseqoneeees 15 
Mutton. 

BD edeedcsscccodededosebocoted occecoeees 25 @28 
BE pecccsnsecccetenvese ce geecgccccccce oe @2 
CEE. erecosesescecoececeses coccoscecce @3 
Hind Quarters ..........see00: coccceccccens GSS 
DUO QERTOETD cc cccccccecoccescss esecsecssel8 @20 
Rib and Loin Chops......... evecseseeuened 30 @35 
GGT GIES. ccc ccccccecccecgeecccescose 22 @25 





EE MD cvccescedcccsoccueepaccaerenses 
Pork Chops ..... wae 

Pork Shoulders 
Pork Tenders 

pee ene eee 
SPC EL, c-accle-0.0.cpiedwualewemune we udne diel wa 
DE thd way hwead-eueaedveteew ewe waetenaeus 
Se EE 65 ccectabnewveriesoet 

BE BE kh ocewactscccececeucekeceteonesee 


Hind Quarters 
Fore Quarters 

EE. vpteendoeeeeeeecoscetenssueeeewe eee 
PD. cnicnveggeessbeetnene ness oeneqedane 
Shoulders ....... 

CE cb centtnen ede ceee beeereséves sent 


PE... cccccccscctececccceeveceeevescesesees 

ME Setwkeastnchete<e+ess dence noeesate 
a 1% 
Se, 2 OO BE BR. ces ccccacsccccccvace 28 
Calfskins, under 18 Ibs. (deacons).......... Ki) 
gl oe EOE, a RG AS Ae Ae . @22 





STERNE & SON CO. 


Just Brokers 


Tallow, Grease, Stearine 
Animal and Vegetable Fats and Oils 


Postal Tel. Bldg. Chicago 








POELS & BREWSTER 
32 — New York 
port Agents 
Hides, Skin Pickled Pelts, 
Wool, Tallow and Casings 








Watch Page 48 
for 
Business Chances 














| DRYERS 











AND CONTINUOUS PRESSES 


Economical— Efficient 
—Creat Capacity 


SAVING IN LABOR ALONE IN ONE YEAR WILL 
OFFSET COST TO INSTALL 


For Tankage, Blood, Bone, Fertilizer, all Animal and 
Vegetable Matter. 
houses, fertilizer and fish reduction plants i in the world. 
Material carried in stock for standard sizes. 


Send for Catalogue T. B. 


American Process Co. 
6S]WilliamsSt., - - 


Installed in the largest packing- 


New York 
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THE 


CHICAGO MARKET PRICES 


WHOLESALE FRESH MEATS. 


Carcass Beef. 
Prime native steers.......... Covescccecoes 21 @23 
GO Se ecccevaccesoeesesuden -18 @20 
Native steers, medium ........eeeeeeeess-16 @I18 
SE, SE woacedenceccccudenaseces ----16 @I18 
GOD. scrcctescvsdcsetccs See eee 
Hind quarters, choice ....... et censweqeees @2s8 
Fere quarters, choice ...........0. Seeeeeen @18 
Beef Cuts. 
Best Temieseias,, We, Le iccccceccccccces oe @40 
Beef Tenderloins, No. 2.......... jeeeetens @35 
SE Bs OO nainecsteceseeccdesenes — @42 
en I, OE, ban <00esccevesec i eiasiiite @28 
Steer Short Loins, No. 1 @47 





Steer Short Loins, No. 2 





Steer Loin Ends (hips)......... 

Steer Lein Ends, No. 2.. 

Cow Short Loins ....... 

Cow Loin Ends (hips) 

GaP BE c.cncaccdcevcccccceveces 

GREE TUTTE, WO. Guccccccvcccccsoce 

Stele EA, We. Be ccviccccvcceveces ee 

ED I ee eee ae 

ee er ee eens 

CO Be O. Dest crinnseteiiasavemesangines 

COW Ds. BD veccccescvesss 

Cow Bibs, No. 8...ccccccccces 

NS path h i008 00 ose sds4 coves eee 

Steer Rounds, No. 1......... 

Steer Tee, Tes. DS .ciccccseccce padtinenind @19 

Ct GD Gwen cial s<wanancaauen cocccccceds OS 

CS rr ee cnoeeeee @20 

I aera iin be écnouetate pie aaiieaeee @l17 

Steer Chucks, Me. 2... cccvcccceces cuccuees o @16% 

Steer Chucks, No. 2 . @15 

Cow Chucks ..... @11% 

Boneless Chucks ... @13 

ee err @15 

SOD: wedcciccscccosgne we eeewovus @14 

Briskets, No. 1 .......- crcccccccccccccece @15% 

ee aaa PeSebCCCCeCeeS @i4 

chee Kvausasdebeneancha — @16 

SE iieiciiwcccceccscnee weweeee @13% 

Cow Navel Ends ........+s.ee0. orcccccecs ° @ 9% 

PN EE eS ceumndbcwccdvactee @ 8% 

Hind Shanks ..........+. @ 7% 

Hanging Tenderloins @15 

po re een peweae @12% 
Beef Product. 

ee. GP TE, kcinccndcpustecncanavess<iesens 10 @ili 

EL. 6.0:466srreteegansseveodeeeubeuses cnn @11% 

IN isk cds c1act aeaignastaacece wad aia same @21% 

TIEN. . nc esccuccncssesbscsssenentene 27 @238 

Ee I EAS deddackcosecenneseeaeners 10 @il 

Se SE, DED cccnccccedcondectenvacene @7 

ek errr Gwuanhe @s8 

BE Odense haan sekeerueateeeeseeiewen 12 @13% 

UN, SF Wie e's baa ticmues 6.6 ea-a.0enienae aren 7 @8 

Veal. 
ee Se, WUE kvvcecsveccdsecanenee 13 @16 
BE EE weeccccveccecesssecesesestes 19 @20 














Brains, each 
Sweetbreads 
Calf Livers 
Lamb. 
Baek Ge BD c occesedcscneccvecvedese @24 
Round Dressed Lambs ...........sseeeeees @26 
Pee @26 
Dh. Oe, SN Sev ccerespebeuceswusenss @2 
COD Be NO aha Wis 0.6 bs ow Oe Rn eee sicewaes @23 
» BD Tee GED ccc ccccevescceeccesee @29 
eS OS Se 18 @20 
LO TOASR GROD. cccdcdvccecseccsccoves @4 
Kaw® TOGRGG,. OOP Tis 5vccccsivecsocceves @25 
Mutton 
Re ee eee @20 
NT A ak csuxaagonaeeeaee ee eeueraeees @23 
Medium Saddles @22 
Good Seddles @25 
Geen Bee Kawedécdcnes @21 
Medium Backs @19 
Mutton Legs @23 
Mutton Loins @19 
Bnthen GOW «a cceceececccessrtensccscesces @itj 
Sheep TOROS, GOR ec ccccccccccoveeccoces @ 4 
Cie Tees. GR Scihwiv ce csccndecerecnss @i2 
Fresh Pork, Etc 

DICE TE «xs asncenanastsekieeneenees @27 
PN RAG ss vee cccansteensewapeeheanes @30 
Leaf Lard @30 
Tenderloins @37 
Spare Ribs @21 
Butts @28 
Hoeks @18 
Trimmings @25 
Extra Lean Trimming® ....ccccscccccscevses @27 
yee 

Snoute 

Pigs’ Peet 

Pigs’ Heads 


Blade Bones 
Blade Meat 
Cheek Meat 
Hee Livers 





Neck Bones 

NE NEE .ocrscbcneenorngseres one @24% 
Pork: Te o6ci cereneneedeeeesseabeteees @13 
he et. eee @13 
POUR DOD. ccccecncéerévcedtcevccces 0° @22 


Slip Bones 
Tail Bones 
nn, ree 


Bellies 






















SAUSAGE. 

Columbia Cloth Bologna............sese05 : @16 
Bologna, large, long, round, in casings.... @16 
Ce GUN. weccesaecenncctececesseets @l7 
EEL. a0 dine bawrebscus00es c0ecbbee 6% @22% 
RAVER, WOON DEST GRR BONE. ..cciccccviesecses @16 
Tongue and blood @22% 
Minced Sausage @20% 
New England Style Luncheon Sausage...... @29% 
Prepared Luncheon Sausage................ @29% 
Special Compressed Sausage............... @24 
I I  reurtaric.c omaiee GhWo eb wdn.<<e @24 
Oxford Lean Butts....... eet eee Chnaaeae @40% 
De. ID eo ceccccceccesces aumeuewets @2 
ED, bi nRid dinseiene¥eenws boners @20 
Country Smoked Sausage.................. @21 
Country Sausage, fresh.................0e: @29% 
Pork Sausage, bulk or link................ @24 
Pork Sausage, short link.................. @2A4y% 
Boneless lean butts in casings............. @41% 
Luncheon Roll ........... Side tahaemawene @28% 
IED EOIN ecinivsstnv'oaee a cmanedeces @20% 
ME GEE ois tanedcqedcdenkacnectives cake @20 

Summer Sausage. 
Best Summer, H, C. (new).............e00- @37% 
IN (aide Sree the studies dance @34% 
Italian Salami (new onus @38% 
Holsteiner @27% 
Metwurst @2Ay% 
a, SSE ee re ee @32% 
Cervelat, @36% 

Sausage in Brine. 
ME, WAND ai asceneveeveunsaeseuehde es @ 2 
i SED ncviwerwseseeeeheseewe eae 
Pt St Cl dtbeientcetbesneenepnece’ @ 2 
eS SE SE, . vicnccccedeunceen ee  3.70@18. 35 
Polish sausage, kits ..... “peewee seeewe @ 2. 
Polish sausage, %s@'4s ........... ‘3. 75@13.75 
Frankfurts, kits ............ —@— 
Frankfurts, %&s@%s .. a 
Be I, BI oo. 5:0:0:04:005:00-800.80<00 
Blood sausage, %s@\Ke eeveccccccccccces s.10@11.00 
EAUGP SOMEGER, BID cccosceccceces cccccece @ 2.30 
Liver sausage, W%ys@Vs ......esccesseees veer 
Head cheese, kits ....... cececocecoeces @ 2 
Head cheese, %s@'%s ......... coccccece i. 10@11. $0 


VINEGAR PICKLED GOODS. 
Pickled Pigs’ Feet, in 337-Ib. barrels........... 
Pickled Plain Tripe, in 200-lb. barrels 
Pickled H. C. Tripe, in 200-lb. barrels 
Pickled Ox Lips, in 200-lb. barrels...... 
Pickled Pork Snouts, in 200-lb. barrels. . 
Sheep Tongues, Short Cut, barrels 





-CANNED MEATS. 

Per doz, 
Corned, boiled and roast beef, No. %.......... — 
Corned, boiled and roast beef, No, 1............ 3.30 
Corned, boiled and roast beef, No. 2............ 6.35 
Corned, boiled and roast beef, No. 6........... 23.25 
oe ee en ee 1.40 
he ee are 2.90 
Hamburger steak and onions, No. %........... 1.85 
Hamburger steak and onions, No. 1..... ee 2.60 
Vienna sausage, No. ° 





Vienna sausage, No. 1 


EXTRACT OF BEEF. 








Per duz 

Ss. Be. Bi i ann c cc ce cccsssecess $3.50 
Se. 2 i OE PR ib kn 605. 0-resienendinse 6.75 
ae, ak 8 ee ere 12.00 
SS-eR.. FUN, TH GH Be Bie wscccvvccccccvcncecs 21.00 

BARRELLED BEEF AND PORK. 
Extra Plate Beef, 200-Ib, barrels.......... @35.00 
on ESE NEE SPE TG Frye @34.00 
ee 8 a ree @32.00 
DL SEE ctheenedebtnneenneetacers-eews @31.00 
Beef Hams (220 Ibs. to bbl.)............. —@a— 
SE. nat cu ane acaiaeene heaweaeeeds @34.00 
EE, BARE iop otic S Nielsen nde-baduvesecen @50.00 
Clear Fat Backs... @52.00 
Family Back Pork. @48.00 
BR PEs ctewesiicencvscgcsenccccasecsce @4TZ.00 

LARD. 
Pure lard, kettle rendered, per Ib., tes.... @27% 
Pe EE Lacie sc ianewen eec@ anita tanedeu @26% 
I CRI, BOG: deus cisensecaveeeses @21% 
A. arora ee @21% 
Cooking oil, per gal., in barrels............ @1.53 
Cooks’ and bakers’ shortening tubs......... @26% 

Barrels, Ye. over tierces, half barrels, 4c. over 
tierces; tubs and pails, 10 to &0 Ibs., 4c. to 1c. over 
tierces. 

BUTTERINE. 
1 to 6, natural color, solids, f, 0. b. Chi- 

COD isk. tevscdiaGrendlnclwsasncdeecueed 2514 @27 
Cartons, rolls or prints, 1 Ib..............- 28%, @30 
Cartons, rolls or prints, 2@5 lbs.......... @29% 
Shortenings, 30@60 Ib. tubs................ @22 

DRY SALT MEATS. 
(Boxed. Loose are \c. less.) 
Clear Bellies, 14@16 avg @33.60 
Clear Bellies, 18@20 avg @33.60 
Rib Bellies, 20@25 avg.... @33.35 
Fat Backs, 10@12 avg... er @27.85 
. 8... & . FC eres eee @28.10 
POC WRGRs,. TOTS BG ico coven cw ec dencce @28.35 
ee EY I 06 :6:559065s0 so s0reenneds @31.10 
SR ee ee @31.10 
D. 8. Short Clears, 20@25 avg............ @32.10 
DN cncas ee che nen echecbics Cawes Ok seuckods @25.10 


Racon meat, 1%4c. more. 


WHOLESALE SMOKED MEATS. 


SE, TP Ts GN 568 Se ad6eseceveccevetee @30% 
ee, Bn. Gee ho ov -e0 2 ccedceseseeowds 291% 
SEinwed TEAMS ccccvcccccevcvceceveeesveee @30% 
Col. CI Fs NE acing ows 60 2a Seeeeeseoee @26Y, 
Calas, G@12 Whs., AVB.....crcesccvccccvees @2A% 
New York Shoulders, 8@12 lbs., avg...... @27\% 
Breakfast Bacon, fancy............sesee0. @43% 
Wide. 10@12 avg., and strip. 5@6 avg.... @387T% 
Wide. 5@6 avg., and strip, 3@4 avg...... @3sy, 
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- gee wide, §@12 avg., and strip, 4@6 








Dried. Beef Sets ....... eiseeetes 000sevv0e 
Dried Beef Insides ........ 33% 
Dried Beef Knuckles .. 31 
Dried Beef Outsides.... cccccecd @32 
Regular Boiled Hams ............ ecccccces @3s 
Skinned Boiled Hams.................. aeee 39 
I I 60 hk or ccs cicescecscceevese ory 33 
ne dee Fowecceee ° 44 
Cooked Rolled Shoulder ..........++.. 33 
SAUSAGE CASINGS. 
F. 0. B. CHICAGO, 
| Se ee eee coves @l4 
ee EE GUIS Wo xs cccckweee cece ‘ane @20 
BOGE CE, OOF GET... cc ccescccvcvcccecs @35 
eee DURGE, HOF PISCE .cccccccccccce eeeewe @l4 
Weel WORTRRED ccccccccccceseccccceccesece 
Beef bladders, medium ............eeeeee- 
Beef bladders, small, per doz.............. 
Hog casings, free of salt, regular...... 
Hog casings, f. o. s., extra narrow 
ko Oa 2 ee errr 
MD Wd. oe cio in 0 6igtic.oeeess 
BS EE vo vesev ou 0t0eee-seeewenkes 
ee EE, EL, dn. c's .s'e aa tied a Ginwdd oeee% 
ts SIE 4 canoes guiceeesekunaen @ 5 
Hog stomachs, per piece........cccscccecs @10 
Imported wide sheep casings.............. ad 
Imported medium wide sheep casings...... bd 
Imported medium sheep casings............ bd 





*Owing to unsettled war conditions reliable sheep 
easing quotations cannot be given. 





FERTILIZERS. 
DsleS Mined, POP GR e cc cccncccscccccecces 6.00@ 6.05 
Hoof meal, per unit ....ccscceces . 5.65@ 5.70 
Concentrated tankage, ground . 5.40@ 5.50 
Ground tankage, 11%.........scseeceeee 5.75@ 5.80 
Ground tankage, 9 and 20% 5.55@ 5.60 
Crushed tankage, 9 and 20%............. 5.20@ 5.25 
Ground tankage, 6% and 30%............ 35.00@36.00 
Ground raw bone, aod poo beewes eeeeeess-82,00@34,00 
Ground steam bone, per tom..............- 26.00@27.00 
HORNS, HOOFS AND BONES. 
Horns, No. 1, per ton..........+++++-195.00@205.00 
Hoofs, black, per ton ............ sees 45.00@ 55.00 
Hoofs, striped, per ton...............- 45.00@ 55.00 
Hoofs, white, per tom......+++.seeeeee - 55.00@ 65.00 


Flat shin bones, 40 Ibs. ave., per ton.. 60.00@ 65.00 
Round shin bones, 38-40 lbs., ‘av. per ton 60.00@ 70.00 
Round shin bones, 50-52 lbs,, av. per ton 75.00@ 80.00 
Long thigh bones, 90-95 Ibs., av, per ton.130.00@140.00 
Skulls, jaws and knuckles, per ton.... 40.00@ 45.00 








We GI, GH. oi ccsicincsenccesesess @23.7@ 
PD UN, TID: 6 nn csccccceciccenes @23.4T% 
re ee re Perr re et @25.00 
ED onic Gaenehbs dare ecleekacanne wow } 
WROUEEET TAME oc ccccsccccccezeseseesecoes 29 20% 
STEARINES 
I GE. victvcncancéteesescosrsnncecnens @22% 
EE che asae.s be eS 4s ae ae sins sere aenee —@— 
SI cc aw.cbschienec¥ee beeeeneeN 17 @1T% 
Geenss, AB WED ccsccscnvesccccecccccccses 18 @18\% 
OILS. 
Glnw OR. GREE: .ccscccsacsace spadteeeeenee 23%@% 
ee er 22% @23 
GEES GHOEE cccccccecccccccccscsccsceseseons 20 @20 
ESREIOE, BOP BB cc ccccccccssccccesescceses 1.08@1.10 
Go GR, TRIED cic cccscevcccecccesoesencee 16% @16\% 
Soya bean oil, seller tank, f. 0. b. coast...144%@14% 
TALLOW 
ED: cnindiccicccccedeeceverevevesesesiseue 18% @18% 
hs MERE UE ELE OTT 14% @15 
DRT «DUD oos.cacnwesccsenden Suveee @1T™&; 
eS ee ee 16% @17 
PR FR Biss ccvnsncewensesscccvcsees 15% @15% 
: GREASES. 
i, A EE OL CTE eT Te Teer Oe 184% @18% 
CME | crewayGie-ain Saleh bigs wb 054 0eee ee 1TR@Q1ITE 
WEE, EE «es bb pcineneetr cwescccececesves 1TK(@1T% 
sone. naphtha extracted ..........cceceees —e@— 
Crackling ..cccccccsccccccccccvccvcceccces —@— 
PINE oivcc co cccvcsrevenectsececeeesenesqase 
Yellow 
Brown 
Glye erine, 0 
Glycerine, dynamite sa webkenecoensewheceas @7o 
Glycerine, crude soap ........-eeeee 2 OD «@RE 
Glycerine, candle ...........+seseees nom. 55 @5¢6 
COTTONSEED OILS. 
P. 8S. Y., loose, Chicago @17% nem 
P. 8. Y., SOAP SPAM!) ...cccccccecccccccees nom 
Soap stock, bbls., concen., yes f. a....7T%@8 nom 
Soap stock, loose, reg., 50% Tex.... @5 
COOPERAGE. 
Ash pork barrels, black iron hoops....... 1.25 @1.80 
Oak pork barrels, black iron hoops...... 1.35 @1.40 
Ash pork barrels, galv. iron hoops...... 1.45 @1. 
PC eTT oT TT ee ee 1.82%, @1.85 
Waelte CG Med CONE. co ccceicccccceses & 00 @2.06 
White oak ham tierces..........eeeeeees @8.00 
Prices f. 0. b., Chicago. 
CURING MATERIALS. 
Refined saltpetre, granulated.............. @31 
Refined saltpetre, crystals.................37 @88 
Refined nitrate of soda, gran., f.o0.b. N.Y. 6 @ 6% 
Refined nitrate of soda, crystals........... 6144@ 6% 
Sugar— 
White, ClartBed ....crcecvecccccvccccecece @* 
Plantation, granulated ....... eee @* 
VPeROey,. GRAPE ccc cescesvosccesscceceue @° 
b. Chicago. 
Salt 
Ashton, tm anche, FOP We.  cccccscccccescecces 2.90 
Uw, Seer 2.70 
English packing, T. H, & Co,, car lots, per 
BACK cccccsccccccccccecvccccecvccceceececcces 


English packing, Cheshire, car lots, per sack.. 
English packing, pure dried, vacuum, per sack 


English packing, Liverpool ground alum, per 
BOCK .ccccccccccccccccecvececcesecsccecceece — 
Michigan. granulated. car lots, per ton........ 7.70 
Michigan, medium car lots, per ton............ 8.70 
ces f. o. b. Chicago, 


*Stocks exhausted, 
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MEAT MARKET ARCHITECTURE 
Styles of Counter Refrigeration Found in Meat Shops 


Written for The National Provisioner by A. C. Schueren. 


The modern market man is rapidly adopt- 
ing methods by which to display his perish- 


able products during the hottest summer 
weather or under any conditions of vary- 


ing temperature. We- have recently pub- 
lished an article on display window refrigera- 
tion, with mechanical refrigeration; but still 


more attention should be given to the coun- 
ter refrigeration than to the window for rea- 
evident. 


sons which are 
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When a small refrigerating plant is in- 
stalled in a market, usually a counter or two 
is to be cooled also. The question confronts 
the marketman as to what is the best type 
of counter to use. Refrigerating engineers 
do not seem to have given this subject too 
much attention, as one meets quite a few 





Jhyle No./. 











\ 








Style Wad 


“freaks” in counter cooling in a tour of city 
shops. It is a subject well worth more con- 
sideration. 


we show here five dif- 
noticed by the 
parts of the 


As an illustration, 
ferent types counters 
writer in shops in different 
country. 

Style No. 1 is the type of counter usually 
found in the large markets, and which seems 
to the style giving the best all-around 
satisfaction. This counter generally of 
to 36” wide, and equipped with four 
or six coils, enclosed by a coil container, top 
and rear, with a drain underneath to catch 
drippings and open towards the front. The 
goods on display are, of course, only ¢ooled 
when either the ice machine is in operation 
or brine is circulating in the coils. 


of 


be 
is 


from 28” 


shown that such a counter will 
have a temperature about 


Tests have 
20 degrees lower 
than the outside temperature. The front of 
the counter is protected by glass protection; 
however, as the 
sketch, the counter is open between glass 
and coil container. 


can be plainly seen in 


It is also advisable to have either a layer 


of 1” corkboard or a of granulated 


laver 









































































Style Vo.3 





the the 
will sweat underneath, 


counter, 
and this 
the marble 
which may be stored 


cork under marble slab of 





because it 
condensation which forms under 
may damage paper, etc., 
underneath the counter. 
Counter style No. 2 is practically the same 

No. 1, with the that it has 
sliding doors between the glass and coil con- 
tainer. 


as exception 
This may cause the glass to sweat 
in very warm or damp weather, as it does 
not allow the cold air to escape, and there- 
fore will cause a condensation on the glass. 
Another type of counter is shown in 
style No. 3, which has some very objection- 
able features. The coils were placed in the 


center of the counter in a galvanized iron 
pan on stands, and as there was nothing to 
water was 
dripping on the counter, and 
the counter was not a pleasure to the owner 
or his clerks ar customers. 


prevent the pan from sweating, 
continuously 





Style No. 4 is an entirely enclosed show- 
case, which is very satisfactory for keeping 
foods, as it is well insulated and it has three 
thicknesses of glass on top and on the dis- 


play side. This case is convenient for the 
marketman who merely wishes to keep 
meats, etc., on display, and does not desire 


to open and close the case constantly. It is 
naturally harder to get at the meats in this 
counter than in the open type, and there 
is therefore less loss of cold air. 
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style Wo. + 




















Style No. 5 has sliding doors in the rear, 
and has the same disadvantage as No. 2. 
Furthermore, the results are not as good, as 
the coils lie in the bottom of the case, and 
cold air, being heavier than warm air, the 
counter has not as good circulation. 

These five styles are the ones 


usually 


ews 
o ae 


ee 
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JStyleNo 5. 


The 
retailer who contemplates cooling his coun- 
ters will do well to give this matter his 
earnest consideration and select the style 
that best meets his needs and is most ef- 
ficient and economical. 


found in shops throughout the country. 


% 

Do you want a good mant 
is a position you are after. 
keep an eye on page 48. 
your while. 


Or perhaps it 
In either case, 
It will be worth 
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LOCAL AND PERSONAL. 


M. Fuller 
Neb. 

Lester Gisher 
Center, N. Dak. 

W. T. Hafer has sold out his butcher shop 
in Lodge Pole, Neb. 

J. N. Mollers Co. opened a meat market in 
Park River. N. Dak. 

Ceplina & Kanskey will open a meat market 
at Stevens Point, Wis. 

John Landgraf is about to build a meat 
market in Canby, Minn. 

Mecher & Belden have purchased a meat 
market in Ocheyedan, Ia. 

©. P. Butler has purchased the Walsh meat 
market in Winfield, Kan. 

The Shumaker Meat Market in Ortonville, 
Wis., has been burglarized. 

Hf. A. Smith has opened in Anthony, Kan., 
as the Cash Meat Market. 

J. V. Preszler purchased Ed. Mass’ meat 
market in Wetonka, S. Dak. 

A. B. Ciark has started a meat and pro- 
vision market in Bangor, Me. 

The White Front Meat Market has opened 
for business at El Dorado, Kan. 

Harry Gallagher has purchased the East 
Meat Market in Stockton, Kan. 

G. W. Jenkins has purchased the meat busi- 
ness of Jesse Morse in Gove, Kan. 

A meat market has been opened at Blue 
Rapids, Kan.. by John Estes & Son. 

Thomas W. Fisher will open a meat and 
grocery business in Edgarstown, Mass. 

Gus. Gerlach sold out his meat business in 
Dakota City, Neb., to A. L. Londrash. 

Ifill Brothers have moved their meat shop 
into a new location in Belleville, Kan. 

The meat market of Secarpelli Bros., Spo- 
kane, Wash., has suffered a burglary loss. 

Mr. Eck has sold his Depot Meat Market in 
Helena, Mont., to the Montana Meat Co. 

I). M. Halliburton has sold his meat market 
on Vine street, Macon, Mo., to Carl Claus. 

George Tlalm's meat market on Swift street, 
Waterloo, N. Y.. has been destroyed by fire. 

J. K. Lebert & Son have sold their meat 
market in Hinsdale, Mont., to H. V. Roub. 

Guy Willison has sold his interest in the 
meat market at Copan, Okla., to A. J. Wig- 
field. 

Wilkerson & Larsh have engaged in the 
meat business at 602 State street, Augusta, 
Kan. 


will open a meat market in 
Memrcoe, 


bought a meat market in 


IX. Greekmur will open a meat and grocery 
market in the Max Brown building, Beggs. 
Okla. 

Zeiser & Lawrence have opened their meat 
market at 23 Bleecker street, Gloversville. 
| a oe 

A meat and grocery market has been opened 
in the Dunean building, Ada, Okla., by H. D. 
Adams. 

A meat market will be opened at 1008 East 
Sixth street, Sioux Falls, 8S. Dak., by John 
Athans. 


A meat market will be opened in the Post 


Office building, Binger, Okla., by Epton & 
Watson. 
Bert. Mouseth has been succeeded in the 


meat business at Freeborn, Minn., by Henry 


Jacobsen. 


A meat market will be opened at Wash- 
burn, Wis., by the Chicago Packing & Pro- 
Vision Co, 

J. T. Taylor. of Bradley, Okla., has pur- 


chased the meat market of Ball Brothers. E! 
Reno, Okla, 
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M. C. Nowock has been succeeded in the 
meat business at Portage, Wis., by Ernest 
Oschmann. 

has been filed 
meat dealers, of 


A petition in 
against Degan 
Kenosha, Wis. 


bankruptey 
& Deffry, 


A meat and grocery market has been opened 
at 215 West Harry street, Wichita; Kan., by 
Dyer Brothers. 

Jacob Lizolis’ meat market at 1618 Fifth 
avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa., was destroyed by a 
bomb explosion. 

Albert E. Pilnacek has sold out his meat 
market in Atwood. Kan., to F. W. Macfee, 
of Danbury, Neb. 

E. P. Hurford has opened in the meat busi- 
ness on the corner of Third and Grand streets, 
Ponca City, Okla. 

F. M. Jackson has purchased the meat mar- 
ket and ice depot in Hastings, Okla., formerly 
eonducted by J. Gardner. 

E. H. Haneock has sold out his interest in 
the meat and grocery business in Fall River. 
Wis., of Hartt & Hancock. 

The Bauer Meat Company of Denver, 
Colo., will open a retail meat market in the 
Henkel building in Pueblo, Colo. 

A petition in bankruptcy has been filed by 
Harry Bogolowitz, a meat and grocery dealer 
at 231 Main street, Hartford, Conn. 

The Canadian Fish Market has been opened 
at 6 North Huron street, Ypsilanti, Mich., by 
H. Gishkin and J. Schlaroff, of Detroit. 

Lawrence and E. Kortendeck, meat dealers 
of Waterford, Wis.. partner- 
Ed Kortendeck will continue the busi- 


have dissolved 
ship. 
ness. 4 

The Mandan City Meat Market. Mandan, 


N. Dak., has been incorporated by Geo. W. 


Cole and others, with a capital stock of 
$15,000. 

The Ingersoll Grocery Co., Bradley Beach. 
N. J., t© deal in groceries. meats. ete., has 


been incorporated with a capital stock of 
$600,000, 

Oliver ILolt. who sold his meat business at 
GO1 High avenue, West. Oskaloosa, la., some 
iime ago to Potts & Fryhoff, has repurchased 
the market. 

A. E. Roderick and Harry Swartz bought 
the Provision Co.’s stock in Monroe, Wis., and 
will continue the meat and grocery end of 
the business. 

Mr. Madigowski has sold the public market 
at 13 Main street, Seymour, Conn., to Otto 
Hoffmann, formerly in the the 
Garden City Market. 

Woodka Brothers, proprietors of two meat 
markets on Chapin street, South Bend, Ind.. 
will open another market on South Michigan 
street, about the first of November. 

William Silva. of street. 
town, Mass., has purchased the meat and pro- 
con- 


employ of 


Bangs Province 
vision business at 349 Commercial street, 
ducted by Frank E. Hill for about thirty years. 

Adolph Baum, 75 years old, of 1198 Carroll 
street, Brooklyn. N. Y.. a retired butcher, died 
from arterio-sclerosis. Mr. Baum was born 
in Germany and is surrvived by his four 
daughters. 

Alvin Mathews, who conducted a meat mar- 
ket on Mass., for 
more than forty years, died at his home, 309 
Elm street, at the age of 73. 
by one son. 


Chestnut street, Gardner, 


Ile is survived 
Joseph Rubin, Charles Abramson and Mau- 


rice Levi have incorporated the Industrial 
Provision Co., Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y., to con- 
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duct a meat and provision business. 
stock, $3,000. 

Articles of incorporation have been filed 
by Noll’s Meat Market, Louisville, Ky., with 
a capital stock of $1,800. 
are Frank W. Noll, 
Louis P. Benz. 

J. W. Harwood, who has been in the meat 
business at Smith Center, Kan., for thirty- 
seven years, has sold his business and retired. 
John Lerch has purchased Victor 
meat market in Wausau, Wis. 

The Summit-Cherry Market Co., Toledo, 
Ohio, has been incorporated with a capital 
stock of $150,000 by Charles D. Kamp, Ernest 
C. Hagener and others, and will open a retail 
market at Cherry and Summit streets. 

The Polish-Slovak Grocery & Meat Market, 
Ine., Schenectady, N. Y., to deal in groceries, 
meats, provisions, ete., has been incorporated 
with a capital stock of $2,100 by Lorenz 
Swiatrowski, Ludwig Grzybowski and Michael 
Sekac. 


Capital 


The incorporators 
Louis W. Marker and 


Klecker’s 


$e — 


RETAILERS IN FOOD CONFERENCE. 

Efficiency in the retail store field and 
economy in methods of food distribution were 
discussed Oct. 15 and 16 at conferences be- 
tween the president and executive committee 
of the National Retail Grocers’ Association 
and members of the Food Administration 
staff at Washington. On the second day they 
were joined by the Retail Food Committee 
of the Food Administration. 

These bodies represent national retail in- 
terests which have already signified their 
willingness to co-operate in food conserva- 
tion. Elimination of waste and surplus de- 
liveries by retailers, and proper distribution 
of this year’s immense potato crop, will be 
discussed. Directing the conferences were 
T. F. Whitmarsh, George E. Lichty and 
others of the Food Administration staff. 
Food Administrator Hoover addressed the 
gathering on the first day. 

The session on October 16 was taken up 
largely by plans to get in touch with retail 
organizations throughout the country, the 
number of which runs into hundreds. These 
bodies will cultivate their local fields in- 
tensiyely. 

It will be proposed that retailers in the 
smaller towns have only morning deliveries, 
and that delivervmen work in the afternoon 
as salesmen, to take care of country trade. 
In cities of from 5,000 to 20,000 people co- 
operative delivery will be advocated. One 
company thus could take charge of a large 
number of which would give up in- 
dividual delivery service altogether. 

The committee will advocate a vigorous 


stores, 


propaganda on the utilization and storage of 
potatoes. Their a substitute for 
meat and wheat, which must be exported in 


value as 


quantity to Europe, is to be emphasized. 

Consumers all over the country will be 
urged to buy potatoes in as large quantities 
as they have use and storage room for, to 
take advantage of quantity prices. October 
and November are the months in which the 
potato crop needs most attention; and the 
Department of Agriculture and the Food Ad- 
ministration recently issued a bulletin on 
grading, which will aid materially in better- 
ing the product at the consumer’s end. By 
separating potatoes into two standard grades 
the blighted and small potatoes are culled 
out and used to feed animals or as fertilizer, 
instead of being sold to the consumer, as 
has always been done heretofore. 
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New York Section 


Kk. A. Valentine, vice-president of Armour 
& Company, was in New York this week. 


H. G. Clark, manager of the produce de- 
partment of Swift & Company, is in Chicago 
this week. 


T. C. Sullivan, head of Swift & Company's 
provision department in New York, is in Chi- 
cago this week. 

Superintendent Frank W. Lyman, of Ar- 
mour & Company's New York district, is on 
his vacation. 


¥. D. 
department of Swift & Company, has returned 
from an enjoyable vacation. 


Dudley, manager of the foreign beef 


R. B. Neff, assistant to General Manager 
Edwards, of Swift & Company, has gone to 


Hot Springs, Va., to recuperate. 


Abe Frank, the calfshead king of First ave- 
nue, was able to sit up and buy a few more 
Liberty bonds this week. You can’t beat 
Abe. 

R. W. Shannon, of the Joseph Stern & Sons 
Co., took in the 
Meat 


Chicago convention of the 


Ainerican Packers’ Association and en- 
joyed it. 

A petition in bankruptcy has been filed 
against Max Goldman, a butcher at No. 985 
Southern Boulevard. Liabilities, $4,000, and 
assets, $500, 


Swift & Company’s sales of beef in New 
York City for the week ending Oct. 13, 1917, 
averaged as follows: Domestic beef, 15.06 
cents per pound. 


The Master Butchers’ Association of Ridge- 
wood, Queens, was organized last Wednesday 
night, with John C. Baumann, president, and 
Otto Habicht, vice-president. 


F. F. Finkeldey, head of Wilson & Com- 
pany’s provision department in New York, 
went to Chicago on Monday and will extend 


his trip to Kansas City and Oklahoma. 


Armour & Company are members of the 
Liberty Loan Meat Trades’ Committee, and 
Superintendent Lyman and his staff are tak- 
ing an active part in the Liberty Loan cam- 
paign. 


Last Friday night was “ladies’ night’’ at the 
annual meeting of the Brooklyn Master 
Butchers’ Association. Albert Rosen was pre- 
sented with a silver loving cup for his serv- 
ices as a member for the past fifteen years. 
Frank P. Burck made the presentation. 


A general strike of butchers has today been 
ordered for Sunday. The strike is directed by 
the Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher 
Weorkmen of America and the Kosher Butch- 
ers’ Union. The butchers demand a minimum 
wage scale of $22 to $27 a week and a nine- 
and-a-half hour working day. 

The following is a report of the number of 
pounds of meat, fish, poultry and game seized 
and destroyed in the City of New York, dur- 





ing the week ending October 12, 1917, by the 
New York City Department of Health: Meat 
—Manhattan, 396 lbs.; Brooklyn, 6,901 Ibs.; 
total, 7,297 lbs. Poultry and Game— Manhat- 
tan, 530 Ibs. 

In the matter of Ernest Martens, bankrupt 
meat dealer of 202-206 Meeker avenue, 
Brooklyn, at a meeting of creditors before 
the referee the offer of settlement of 15 per 
cent. in full was rejected by the creditors, 
and a trustee was elected. Attorney Leon 
Dashew was selected to represent the trustee. 
A sale of the machinery and fixtures was 
held, and about $1,350 realized. The matter 
of the real estate is now being investigated, 
as are other matters. 


—  —-&— —- 


NOYES HEADS LIBERTY LOAN DRIVE. 

W. H. Noyes, vice-president of Swift & 
New York, has accepted the 
chairmanship of the Wholesale and Retail 
Meat Trades Committee for the Liberty 
Loan campaign, at the request of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank, and is actively in charge 
of the The trade, under the leader- 
ship of Mr. Noyes, is not going to be behind 
the other lines of business in New York in 


Company of 


work. 


turning in a big total in this campaign. 


+ 


COLD STORAGE STOCKS. 
(Continued from page 157.) 

13,819 pounds, or 1.1 per cent., while the 69 
storages reporting their holdings for both 
September 1 and October 1, 1916, showed an 
increase of 188,625 pounds or 22.7 per cent. 

Turkeys.—The 133 storages that reported 
showed total stocks of 2,997,071 pounds. The 
92 storages reporting for October 1 this year 
and last show present holdings of 1,825,042 
pounds, compared with 295,799 pounds last 
year, an increase of 517.0 per cent. The 108 
storages that reported for both September 1 
and October 1, 1917, showed a decrease of 
515,779 pounds or 16.4 per cent, while the 
57 storages reporting their holdings for both 
September 1 and October 1, 1916, showed an 
increase of 44,658 pounds, or 31.2 per cent. 

Miscellaneous Poultry.—The 202 storages 
that reported showed total stocks of 33,254,- 
241 pounds. The 151 storages reporting for 
October 1 this year and last show present 
holdings of 26,563,873 pounds compared with 
16,008,608 pounds last year, an increase of 
65.9 per cent. The 171 storages that re- 
ported for both September 1 and October 
1, 1917, showed a decrease of 7,580,940 
pounds, or 18.8 per cent, while the 99 storages 
reporting their holdings for hoth September 
1 and October 1, 1916, showed an increase of 
1,049,528 pounds, or 18.2 per cent. 

Creamery Butter.—The 380 storages that 
reported showed total stocks of 104,293,375 





WESTERN DRESSED MEAT PRICES IN EASTERN MARKETS. 


Wholesale prices of Western dressed beef, lamb and mutton at New York and other 
Eastern markets on representative market days this week are reported as follows by 
the Office of Markets of the United States Department of Agriculture: 

MONDAY, OCTOBER 15, 1917. 






Fresh beef, Western dressed. 

Steers: Boston, 
Cheice ne eee ee wers .. .$20.00@21.00 
GOOE cc cvccsieovercvccesecooene 17.00@19.00 
BOGE oc ccccccccesccesssceen 15.00@ 17.00 
CID ocicccccdweccccactocess 0eseseay ee 

Cows: 
ee ete Ce 13.50@14.00 
ND: it eeeaidial aware ae artemceunre'e .00@13.50 
CID hei cd cetewatsecscerees .50@ 12.00 

Bulls: 

ME cv ccnascscereetenneteonon 12.00@ 12.50 

MOG: vec cewedeche0ennssees 11.00@12.00 

COMMON 2c. cccccccosrcccccccse eossesvssces 
Fresh lamb and mutton, Western dressed: 

Lamb 
SD. -ivecevassevcdesmerenese See 
GOS iiccendedscdvetscese coos secerooeeese 
POGUE. kcewcccccccccccveseess 24.00@25.00 
COMMON 2c cccccccccosccececece occeeseeeees 

Yearlings: 

Pe eerrerrerrorr Ts: 
MeGIMM co cccccccectccccsccesies 17.00@19.00 
COMMON .cccccccccscccccccecce 15.00@16.00 

Mutton: 

GOOd ocvcccccceccosevscscesdes SOMEeEeD 
MeO. cccccccvoccesccceeeece 19.00@20.00 
COMMON 2... ccccccccccsccsceses soseeseseses 
WEDNESDAY, 

Fresh beef. Western dressed. 

Steers: 

CRD Ssc die cdvistenwnéceoned $20.00@4 21.00 
GOOE  cncccccccsccoceccecevece 17.00@19.00 
WROGIGND occ ccccccccccccccess 15.00@17.00 
COMMON ..cccccceccsecevccses sovssesscece 

Cows 
CE. ve cenbvebebenevibyesecees 13.00@14.00 
MeGium ccccccccccccccccccsocs 12.50@ 13.00 
COMMOD nce ceevccccccesscses eoeseesccses 

Bulls 
GOOG cecccccvcccccescescsccce 
Medium 


Common 





Fresh Lamb and Mutton, Western Dressed. 
Lamb: 

CRE ckcccccnesvatecwcescseess Ge 
ee rr 
TS PPE TCTeT Ee ae ee 
COMMON ccccccccccccccscccses sovevsecsece 

Yearlings: 
Dt  2rxeeteineoennebsannene 20.00@22.00 
SRNEIOE occ cc vvcccscecccescces 17.00@18.00 
COMMON. cccccccccccccccscvce 12.00@15.00 

Mutton: 
..., BRCETTCCTR TTC eee 19.00@20.00 
POU oc ccccccecevvescos sve 1£.00@19.00 
COMMON cc ccc cdtevcccsesctoe etesccoseoece 

Lamb prices ‘‘pluck in’ at New 


“pluck out.”’ 


York City and Philadelphia. All 


; New York. 


Philadelphia. 
Deudatcodracs "> .. Pilvesscaumaleers 

CO SS ae ee 
14.00@17.50 14.50@17.00 
2.00@13.50 12.50@14.00 


18.00@21.00 
15.00@17.00 
12.50@14.00 


14.50@15.50 14.00@14.50 14.50@15.00 
13.00@14.00 13.50@14.00 13.50@14.50 
12.50@ 13.00 12.00@ 13.50 11.50@13.00 
dks ha ation 12.00@13.00 pe 


11.25@12.00 11.50@12.00 11.00@12.00 


25.00@25.50 25.50@26.00 


25.00@26.00 3 
24.00@ 25.00 24.00@25.00 25.00@25.50 
23.00@ 24.00 22.00@ 23.00 24.00@25.00 


20.00@ 22.00 20,00@22.00 


21.00@22.00 


21.00@22.00 
20.00@21.00 
20.00@22.00 


19.00@20.00 
18.00@19.00 


18.00@19.00 
17.00@18.00 
15.00@16.00 


OCTOBER 17, 1917. 


18.00@ 21.00 
14.50@17.00 
12.00@ 14.00 


“1s.00@21.50 
14.00@17.50 
12.00 13.50 


14.50@ 17.00 
12.00@14.00 
14.50@15.00 


13.50@14.50 
11.50@ 13.00 


13.004 14.00 
11.504 13.00 


4.50@15.00 
3.00@14.00 
2.00@13.00 


coccccccecce eeeaes ores 
11.00@ 12.00 


11.50@12.00 


24.00@ 24.50 
23.50 @ 24.00 
22.50@ 23.50 
20.00@22.00 


24.004 25.00 
23.004 24.00 
22.00@ 23.00 
20.004 22.00 


20.00 @27.00 
25.00@26.00 
24.00@25.00 


21.00@22.00 


20.00@21.00 
19.00@20.00 


20.00@21 00 
19.00@ 20.00 
18.00@19.00 
Goats 


18.00@ 19.00 
17.00@18.00 
15.00@16.00 


other lamb and 


13.00@ 15.00. 
mutton prices 
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pounds. The 332 storages reporting for Oc- 
tober 1 this year and last show present hold- 
ings of 97,456,876 pounds, compared with 
100,521,573 pounds last year, a decrease of 
3.0 per cent. The 320 storages that reported 
for both September 1 and October 1, 1917, 
showed an increase of 76,952 pounds, or 0.1 
per cent, while the 251 storages reporting 
their holdings for both September 1 and 
October 1, 1916, showed a decrease of 8,192,630 
pounds, or 7.8 per cent, 

Packing Stock Butter—The 107 storages 
that reported showed total stocks of 2,493,174 
pounds. The 81 storages reporting for Oc- 
tober 1 this year and last show present hold- 
ings of 1,901,354 pounds, compared with 
3,332,810 pounds last year, a decrease of 43.0 
per cent. The 72 storages that reported for 
both September 1 and October 1, 1917, 
showed a decrease of 673,088 pounds, or 29.3 
per cent, while the 45 storages reporting 
their holdings for both September 1 and Oc- 
tober 1, 1916, showed a decrease of 207,904 
pounds, or 6.3 per cent. 

American Cheese.—The 438 storages that 
reported showed total stocks of 84,328,964 
pounds. The 373 storages reporting for Oc- 
tober 1 this year and last show present hold- 
ings of 76,498,937 pounds, compared with 
49,579,142 pounds last year, an increase of 
54.3 per cent. The 360 storages that re- 
ported for both September 1 and October 1, 
1917, showed an increase of 358,094 pounds, 
or 0.4 per cent, while the 273 storages report- 
ing their holdings for both September 1 and 
October 1, 1916, showed a decrease of 2,467,- 
412 pounds, or 5.3 per cent. 

Case Eggs.—The 440 storages that reported 
showed total stocks of 5,872,689 cases. The 
400 storages reporting for October 1 this 
year and last show present holdings of 5,755,- 
778 cases compared with 4,867,600 cases last 
year, an increase of 18.2 per cent. The 392 
storages that reported for both September 1 
and October 1, 1917, showed a decrease of 
140,978 cases, or 2.4 per cent, while the 325 
storages reporting their holdings for both 
September 1 and October 1, 1916, showed a 
decrease of 252,439 cases, or 5.0 per cent. 

Frozen Eggs.—The 170 storages that re- 
ported showed total stocks of 16,575,576 
pounds. The 132 storages reporting for Oc- 
tober 1 this year and last show present hold- 
ings of 14,180,360 pounds, compared with 
6,457,329 pounds last year, an increase of 
119.6 per cent. The 144 storages that re- 
ported for both September 1 and October 
1, 1917, show a decrease of 1,535,486 pounds, 
or 8.6 per cent, while the 85 storages report- 
ing their holdings for both September 1 and 
October 1, 1916, showed an increase of 165,228 
pounds, or 3.2 per cent. 


HIDE AND SKIN MARKETS. 
(Continued from page 154.) 


improvement in trading in pickled skins 
though at low rates. Local pullers talk $10@ 
14 a dozen for standard sizes as to varieties. 
held at $3.70, 


Later.—River lambskins 


local kill $3.80. 


New York. 

PACKER HIDES.—The market holds firm 
with packers quoting spready native steers 
at 34c.; native steers at 33@3314c.; butts 
and Colorados at 27@28c., and native bulls 
at 24@25e. One up-town packer sold 2,500 
January to June native bulls at 19c. Others 
are holding at 20c. Small packer hides quiet. 
Holders report more inquiries for nearby 
small packer cows. 

COUNTRY _HIDES.—The market shows 
strength, and there is more activity noted in 
both buffs and extremes. Steers are in more 
demand also and a car of country steers sold 
at 2614c. About 1,500 mixed country and city 
steers sold at 2714c. Eight hundred back salting 
steers recently sold at 24c. A car of 55 lbs. 
and up Ohio cows sold at 24c. Dealers are 
now asking up to 25c. Ohio and other Middle 
West dealers are quoting buffs at 231, @25c., 
and extremes are quoted at 2314,@251c., ac- 
cording to quality, etc. Some offerings were 
made of d Ohio extremes, 75 per cent. 
ones, short hair, at 2514c. Recent sales of 
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and P Special Enamel 


An enamel that will give service on the walls and 
ceilings of rooms where live steam, grease and 
fumes compete in attempts at destruction. -:-  -:- 


THE TROPICAL PAINT & OIL CO. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 













SCALE MAKERS SINCE 1835 


BEEF SPLITTERS 


Foster Bros. brand 


In general use in the principal packing 
houses of the country. 


SPLITTERS, CLEAVERS, 
JOHN CHATILLON & SONS 


Ask for Cat. No. 17 


KNIVES, STEELS, ETC. 
NEW YORK 














BEEF, HAM and SHEEP 


We Manufacture all kinds of Stockinette 
Cloth and Bags for Covering Meat 


- WRITE US FOR INFORMATION AND PRICES. 


WYNANTSKILL MFG. COMPANY 


AGS 


TROY, N. Y. 








buffs were at 24c. and sales have been noted 
of choice lots of 45 lbs. and up hides at 24%. 
Old back salted long-hair hides are not in 
demand. Western bulls are firmly held and 
are nominally quoted at 2le. Back salted 
branded hides are quoted at 19@20c. flat. 
Canadian hides are steady. All weight Can- 
adian hides in carlots are nominal at 22@23c. 
Southerns are firm. Northern-Southerns,-all 
weights, are quoted at 22@23c. Middle South- 
erns at 20@22c. and far Southerns at 18@ 
20c. flat. New York State and New England 
all weight hides are quoted at 23@24c. for 
carlots. Small lots are sold at 2214, @23c. flat, 
according to quality, ete. 

CALFSKINS.—The market is strong, and 
there is a very good demand noted with 
stocks on hand greatly reduced. New York 
cities last sold at $3.50, $4.50 and $5.50, and 
most dealers are asking up to $3.75, $4.75 and 
$5.75. Outside mixed cities and countries are 
quoted at $3.25, $4.25 and $5.25. Countries 
are offered at $3, $4 and $5. One thousand five 
hundred Mexican dry choice kips sold at 
45i4¢. 

HORSE HIDES.—The market holds firm. 
Countries are nominally quoted at $7@7.25 
flat. Dealers mixed hides are quoted around 
$7.50 and city renderers are nominal at $8@ 
8.25. A small lot of New England hides with 
manes and tails sold at $7 delivered here. 
Some demand is noted for fronts. Dealers 
are asking up to $6. Twenty-two-inch and up 
butts last sold at $3.25 and sales were re- 
cently made of 20 to 22-inch at $2.90. B. A. 
winter hair hides 714 kilos average are offered 
at $4.75. 


DRY HIDES strong. Inquiries are noted 
in this market for nearly all varieties of the 
common hides. The large importers are hold- 
ing firm and are not particularly pressing for 
business. Recent sales of Bogotas were made 
at 37%c. for Mountains and Central Ameri- 
cans at 361%4c. While buyers’ ideas generally 
are far below nominal asking prices it is be- 
lieved in most circles that some of the large 
operators’ ideas have advanced, and that both 
buyers and sellers today are much nearer in 
their ideas of value than for days past. 
Peruvians continue firm. Last sale of flint 
Peruvians was at 3714c., and most holders are 
talking le. higher. Dry salted Peruvians, 33 
@34 lbs. average, are held at 3lc. Brazils 
are a little active, and some sales have been 
made direct to Europe of large quantities. 
The River Plate market is strong, and prices 
have advanced sharply on many varieties. Of- 
ferings are small. B. A. hides are quoted up 
to 43c. Cordobas are offered at 44@46%,c. An 
offering is noted of B. A. kips at 441% @45c. 

WET SALTED HIDES.—The River Plate 
market is strong. Good quality hides are in 
demand, and near top prices are being paid. 
Good Rio Grande Saladero cows sold to 
Europe at 29%4¢.; 12,000 to 16,000 Swifts’ 
Montevideo steers sold to Europe at 29\4c.; 
12,000 La Plata frigorifico steers sold at 
3014c.; 8,000 Sansinena October steers sold 
at 3l%4c. c. & f.; 2,000 La Plata cows sold at 
25%c. The spot market is also strong; 2,500 
Mexican Rastros are nominal at 23@24c.; 
2,500 Lima Peruvians sold at 23c. Chileans 
are offered at 28c. Cubans are firm with no 
recent sales noted. 
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LIVE CATTLE. 
common to fairly good 
Oxen and stags 
Bulls 


Steers, $9.50@ 13.00 


—@— 
6.00@ 8.00 


4.25@ 8.25 


Live 
Live 
Live 
Live 
Live 


veals 12.004 16.50 


=. 
10.00@ 10.25 
ie ee 9.00@ 11.50 


calves, 
calves, 
calves, culls, per 
grassers 

LIVE SHEEP AND LAMBS. 
lambs, ordinary to 
culls 
very 


calves, 


Live prime 14.75@17.00 
—@— 


7.00@ 11.50 


Live lambs, 
Live 
Live 
Live 


sheep, common to ordinary..... 
sheep, 


sheep, 


Hogs 
Hogs, 
Hogs, 
Pigs 


heavy 
medium 
140 Ibs. 


Roughs 


DRESSED BEEF. 
CITY DRESSED 
native heavy 
light 
common to fair. ° 
WESTERN DRES SED BEEF. 
Choice native heavy 
native light 


Choice 
Choice, 
Native, 


native 


Choice @2i1 
ai 
@is 
ai 
ais 
an 


Native, common to fair 
Choice 


Western, heavy 


Choice Western, light 
Common to fair Texas 
Good to choice heifers 
Common to fair heifers 


Choice 


@is 
Wererrrrrrrerrrry 124,4@14', 
114,@12!, 
bulls 1k @l2', 


cows 
Common to fair 
Fresh 


cows 


Bologna 


Western. 
@30 30 


City. 
ass 
@is 26 @26 


1 ribs 
2 ribs 
3 ribs @ia Is @2 
1 loins bveve @a30 32. 435 
2 loins @\1s 235 aso 
ait 18 
aro 26 @a2s 
@i1s 20 
@ia4 16 
@is 
@15% 
@14 
@18 
@15 
@13 
DRESSED CALVES. 
city dressed, good to prime, per Ib. 
country dressed, per Ib 
Western calves, choice .......ceeeeeeeeeees 23 


to good 


loins a22 
1 hinds and ribs 


2 hinds and ribs.. @25 
ai 
1914420 
181,@ 19 
174,@1s 
@19 
@17% 
@ij 


> hinds and ribs 


1 reunds 

2 rounds 

> rounds sees 
Bb CRUONB. cccvvvcececeess 
2 chucks. 


>; chucks 


Veals, 24 @25 
@22 
@24 


Veals, 


Western calves, fair 


buttermilks 


DRESSED HOGS. 


Grassers annd 


Ilogs 
Hogs 
Iloxs, 


180 Ibs. 

160° Ibs, 

140° Ibs 

Pigs 261, 
DRESSED ‘SHEEP AND LAMBS. 


lambs, 


Hogs 


Spring choice @24 


Lambs, choice 
Lambs, good 
Lawhs, medium 
Sheep, choice 
Sheep, 


Sheep 


medium to g 


culls 
PROVISIONS. 


(Jobbing Trade.) 
10 Ibs. avg 
12 to 14 Ibs. 
14 to 16 Ibs, 
pienies, light 


Smoked 
Smoked 
Smoked 
Smoked 
Smoked 
Smoked 
Smoked per Ib 
Smoked bacon (rib in) 

Dried beef 
Smoked beef tongue, 
Pickled beHies 


hams, 


hams, OR icececwenee @28% 


hams, avg 
picnics, heavy 
shoulders 
beef tongue 
sets 
Per ID... ccccoscccesee 30 


heavy 


FRESH PORK CUTS. 
Fresh pork loins, city 
Fresh pork loins, 
Frozen pork loins 
Fresh pork tenderloins 
Frozen pork tenderloins . 
Shoulders, city 


Western 


Shoulders, 

Butts, regular 
Butts, boneless 
Fresh hams, city 
Fresh hams, Western 
Fresh picnic hams 


BONES, HOOFS AND HORNS. 

Round shin bones, avg. 48 to 50 Ibs. 

per 100 pes. seeeeee 85.00@87.50 
Flat shin bones, avg. 40 to 45 lbs. per 

100 pes. ctoeecercecncs See 
Black hoofs, per ton..........seeeseeeees 80,00@90.00 
Striped hoofs, per ton ...... 80.00@90.00 
White hoofs, per tom.........s.eeeeee+++ 90,00@95.00 
Thigh bones, avg. 85 to 90 Ibs. per 

100 pes. ° @140.00 
Horns, avg. 7% oz. and over, No. 1’s...185,00@200.00 
Horns, avg. 7% og. and over, No. 2’s... @125.00 
Horns, avg. 7% os. and over, No. 3's... @ 290.00 


BUTCHERS’ SUNDRIES. 


Fresh steer tongues, L. C. trim’d.22 @24c. a pound 
Fresh steer tongues, untrimmed.. @lic. a pound 
pound 


seen eeeeeeee 


Fresh cow tongues .......s.seees a 
Calves’ heads, scalded ........... 
Sweetbreads, veal ..........++--40 
Sweetbreads, beef ... cocoa 
Calves’ livers a pound 
Beef kidneys ..... a pound 
Mutton kidneys ee 4 @20c. a pound 
Livers, @18e. a pound 
Oxtails @12c. a pound 
Hearts, beef ..... @12%c. a pound 
Rolls, beef . om pane @24c. a pound 
Tenderloin, beef, * Western. seeeeee 3S @40c. a pound 
Lambe’ fries .. ae sececee @i2e. a pair 
Extra lean pork. trimmings. eoeeoe a pound 
Blade meat a pound 


apiece 
a pair 
a pound 


sete gee eeeeerene 


 apeenaend FAT. 
Ordinary shop fat @ 
Suet, fresh and heavy aiuy% 
Ghep Bewes, HOF CWE. cescccccccesccccccce ll. OW 


SAUSAGE CASINGS. 


wide, per bundle 
medium wide, per bundle 
medium, per bundle 
Sheep, imp., narrow, per bundle 

Hog, free of salt, tes. or bbls., 

o. b. New York 
Hog, extra narrow, 
Hog middles 
Hog bungs 
Beef rounds, domestic, 

York 
Beef rounds, 

York 
Beef bungs, piece, f. o. 
Beef middles, per set. f. 0. 
Beef weasands, No, 1s, 
Beef weasands, No. 2s, 


Sheep, 
Sheep, 
Sheep, 


imp., 
imp., 
imp., 


per set, 


export, per set, f. o. Bb. New 


*Owing to unsettled war conditions reliable sheep 
casing quotations cannot be given. 


SPICES. 
Whole. 
Pepper, Sing., white zs 
Pepper, Sing., x 27 
Pepper, Penang, w 29 
Pepper. 19 
Allspice 4 10 
Cinnamon 2 26 
Coriander 18 
Cloves 
Ginger 


Ground. 
29 


CURING MATERIALS 
Refined saltpetre, granulated, 
Refined saltpetre, crystals, bbls. 
Refined nitrate of soda, gran., f. o. t 
Refined nitrate of soda, crystals.......... é 


GREEN CALFSKINS. 
No. 1 skins 
No, 2 skins 
No. 3. skins 
Branded skins 
Tieky skins 
M. sk 


1214 
14-18 ... 
14-18.... 
BR. M. kips, 
B. M. kips.. 
heavy kips, 18 and « 
‘o. 2 heavy kips, 18 and 
tranded kips 
Heavy branded kips 
Ticky kips 
Ileavy ticky 


kips. 
kips. 


1 
2 
1 
> 
1 
1 


kips @6.00 


October 20, 


DRESSED POULTRY. 
TURKEYS. 
Barrels—Iced— 
Western, dry-picked, spring 
Western, old hens or toms. 
Texas, fair to good 


CHICKENS. 
Fresh soft-meated, barrels— 
Phila. and L. I. ae ont 3 to 4 Ibs. 
to pair .. 
Western, dry-picked, ‘tio per lb.. 
Virginia milk-fed, mixed weights, per 1b.27 
Nearby squab broilers, 2 to 2% Ibs. to 
PAS, POF PAP ..ccccesecee ee 
Fowls—12 to box, milk-fed, o- soet— 
Western, boxes, 60 Ibs. and over to doz., 
dry-picked 
Western, boxes, 48 to 55 lbs, to dosz., dry- 
picked 
Western, 
picked 
Western, 
picked 
Western, 
picked 
Western, boxes, under 30 lbs. to doz 
Fowls—Fresh, dry-packed, corn-fed, 12 to box— 
Western, 60 Ibs. and over to doz., vel 
picked 
Western, 
Western, 
Western, 


@25% 


@A% 
@22% 


48 to 55 
43 to 47 
36 to 42 
Western, 30 to 35 
Western, under 30 
Fowls—Barrels, 


Ibs, to doz., dry- pkd.. 
lbs. to doz., dry- pkd.. 
Ibs, to doz. dry-pkd.. 
lbs. to doz., dry-pkd.. 
Ibs, to doz., dry-pkd.. 
dry-packed—iced— 
Western, boxes, 5 Ibs. and over - 
Western, boxes, 4 to 4% Ibs., dry ‘pkd. ; 
Old Cocks, per Ib. 
Southern large 
Other Poultry— 
Squabs, prime, 


@29% 
28% @29 
@26 


@25 
@23% 
@22 


white, 
Long Island Spring Ducklings........... e 


FROZEN. 
Turkeys— 
Western, 
young hens 
Western, small boxes, 
young toms 
Western, bbls., 
hens 
Western, bbls., 
toms 
Western, 
toms 
Texas, dry-pkd., 
Turkeys, No, * 
Old hens 
Old toms 
Chickens—Frozen, 12 to box, soft-meated— 
Milk-fed, 31 to 36 Ibs. to doz........-..- 
Milk-fed, 37 to 42 Ibs. 
Milk-fed, 43 to 47 lbs. 
Milk-fed, 48 Ibs. and over to doz 
Milk-fed, 60 lbs. and over to doz 
Corn-fed, 31 to 36 Ibs, 
Corn-fed, 37 to 42 Ibs. 
Corn-fed, 43 to 47 Ibs, 
Corn-fed, 48 lbs. and over to doz 
Corn-fed, 60 Ibs. and over to doz 


LIVE POULTRY. 


Chickens, average 
Fowls, average 1 
Roosters, old 
Turkeys 

Geese 

Process, 


small boxes, dry-pkd., selected 


dry-pkd., selected 
dry-pkd., selected young 
dry-pkd., selected young 


bbls,, dry-pkd,, young hens and 


run 


BUTTER 


(92 score) 
(scoring lots) 


Creamery, 
Creamery, 
Creamery. 
Process, 
Process, 


extra 

higher 

Firsts 
Extras 
Firsts 


Fresh 
Fresh 
Fresh 
Fresh 
Fresh 


gathered, 
gathered, 
gathered, 

gathered, 
checks, 


FERTILIZER MARKETS. 
BASIS NEW YORK DELIVERY 
steamed, 3 and 50, per 


extra firsts 
firsts 


Bone 
ton 

Bone meal, raw, per ton 

Dried blood, high grade 

Nitrate of soda—spot 

Bone black, discard, 
New York 

Ground tankage, N. 
cent. ammonia 

Garbage tankage 

Fish scrap, dried, 
and 15 p. ec. 
livered, Baltimore 

Foreign fish guano, testing 13@14% 
ammonia and about 10% B. Phos. 
Lime 

Wet, acidulated, 7 p. 
ton, f. o. b. factory 
available phos. 

Sulphate ammonia, for shipment, 
wn Ws. guar., 25% 

Sulpnate ammonia, per 100 Ibs. 

% 


gta?. 2 


meal, 


sugar house del. 


11 p. ¢. ammonia ; 
bone phosphate, de- 


—@a@a— 


—@— 
ec. ammonia per 
(35¢e. per unit 
wae —@— 

"per 


spot 











